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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1892-93. 


To  the  Board  of  Overseers  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1892-93  ;  namely,  from 
September  29th,  1892,  to  September  28th,  1893  :  — 

Frederick  Lothrop  Ames,  a  fellow  of  the  Corporation  since 
1888,  died  on  the  12th  of  September,  1893,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  knowledge  of  investments  suitable  for 
University  funds,  his  experience  in  the  management  of  chari- 
table trusts,  and  his  firm  faith  in  the  benefits  of  thorough 
education  both  for  the  individual  and  the  community  made 
him  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Board.  He  manifested  his 
attachment  to  the  University,  not  only  by  rendering  service, 
but  also  by  making  many  and  various  gifts, — particularly  to 
the  departments  of  botany,  horticulture,  and  arboriculture, 
subjects  in  which  he  had  a  strong  personal  interest.  At  the 
time  of  his  sudden  death,  he  had  been  for  eight  months  in 
frequent  consultation  with  the  Librarian  and  an  architect  on 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  a  large  reading-room  which  he 
proposed  to  add  to  Gore  Hall.  This  unfulfilled  purpose  tes- 
tifies to  Mr.  Ames's  sagacity  and  foresight  in  University  admin- 
istration. He  saw  clearly  that  an  ample,  well-arranged,  and 
liberally  administered  library  was  the  most  vital  organ  of 
University  life. 

Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals,  Emeritus,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
died  in  Cambridge  on  the  10th  of  March,  1893,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Peabody's  first  connection  with 
the  University  after  his  graduation  at  the  College  in  1826,  and 
at  the  Divinity  School  in  1832,  was  as  tutor  in  mathematics 
and  instructor  in  Hebrew  for  the  academic  year  1832-33.  His 
next  service  was  as  Plummer  Professor  from  1860-1881,  and 
his  last  as  an  Overseer  from  1883  till  his  death.  During  his 
service  as  Plummer  Professor  he  was  twice  acting-President  — 
namely,  in  1862  and  in  1868-69. 
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In  looking  back  on  his  long  and  honorable  career,  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Uni- 
versity was  in  so  conducting  the  services  of  Appleton  Chapel 
for  twenty-one  years  that,  when  he  retired  from  the  Plummer 
Professorship,  it  was  natural  and  easy  that  he  should  be  suc- 
ceeded, not  by  a  single  preacher,  but  by  a  Board  of  Preachers 
of  different  denominations.  His  religious  opinions  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  professional  labors  and  of  his  life  commended 
him  to  various  denominations  of  Christians.  He  was  welcome 
in  the  pulpits  of  many  denominations,  and  by  exchanges  he 
brought  ministers  of  different  creeds  into  the  College  pulpit. 
His  whole  administration  of  the  College  Chapel  broadened  the 
foundations  of  the  religious  work  of  the  University.  The 
temper  of  his  mind  was  constructive,  affirmative,  and  compre- 
hensive ;  and  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  commanded  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  sorts  of  men.  When  he  began  his 
ministrations  in  the  College  Chapel,  it  was  occupied  on  Sundays 
by  what  was  practically  a  small  Unitarian  church,  consisting 
partly  of  members  of  the  University,  and  partly  of  other 
residents  of  Cambridge  ;  and  at  morning  prayers  the  attend- 
ance of  the  students  was  compulsory.  When  he  resigned, 
the  only  policy  with  regard  to  Appleton  Chapel,  consistent 
with  the  work  Dr.  Peabody  had  done  there,  was  to  make  it 
the  centre  of  religious  activities  embracing  all  denominations 
and  the  whole  University,  and  to  abandon  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  students  at  religious  exercises.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Peabody  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
changes  in  the  administration  of  Appleton  Chapel  which  ensued 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  Plummer  Professorship.  The 
existence  of  a  distinct  church  occupying  the  College  Chapel, 
and  connected  with  the  Unitarian  denomination,  covers  a  period 
of  sixty-seven  years  —  namely,  from  1814  to  1881 ;  but  during 
the  last  twenty-one  years  of  this  period  Dr.  Peabody  was 
preparing  the  way  for  a  more  comprehensive  policy. 

Dr.  Peabody's  intellectual  interests  had  a  wide  range  —  they 
embraced  many  departments  of  scholarship,  many  sociological 
inquiries,  and  many  humanitarian  enterprises.  His  industry 
and  productiveness  were  astonishing,  and  were  as  conspicuous 
in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  after  his  retirement  from 
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his  professorship,  as  at  any  earlier  period.  As  a  College 
teaeher  his  influence  was  chiefly  that  of  a  shining  example  of 
kindliness,  rectitude,  and  universal  good-will.  The  successive 
generations  of  young  men  who  contemplated  him  in  the  Chapel 
and  the  lecture-room  conceived  for  him  an  affectionate  venera- 
tion which  remained  as  a  tradition  in  the  College  for  years 
after  he  ceased  to  teach  and  preach.  The  students  underrated 
his  shrewdness  and  sagacity  —  they  could  not  overrate  the 
sweetness  and  gentleness  of  his  character  and  life. 

Dr.  Charles  Pratt  Strong,  A.B.  1876,  M.D.  1881,  Assistant 
in  Gynaecology  since  1887,  died  on  the  14th  of  March,  1893, 
after  six  years  of  assiduous  and  successful  service  in  a  difficult 
department  of  medical  instruction.  He  was  a  thorough  student 
and  teacher,  a  bold  and  skilful  surgeon,  and  a  practitioner 
devoted  to  his  patients  and  his  profession. 

Henry  Eliason  Seaton,  who  was  appointed  Curator  of  the 
Herbarium  in  1892-93,  died  suddenly  at  Cambridge  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1893,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  high  character  and  large  promise,  and  his 
early  death  was  a  loss  both  to  the  University  and  to  botanical 
science. 

Professor  David  Williams  Cheever  resigned  the  Professorship 
of  Surgery  from  the  1st  of  September,  1893.  Dr.  Cheever 
was  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  from  1861  to  1868,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  from  1868  to  1875,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  from  1875  to  1882,  and  Professor  of  Surgery 
from  1882  to  1893,  his  period  of  service  in  the  Medical  School 
covering  therefore  thirty-two  years.  The  Governing  Boards  of 
the  University  and  the  medical  profession  had  long  recognized 
Dr.  Cheever's  consummate  knowledge,  judgment  and  skill  as  a 
surgeon,  and  his  rare  powers  of  clear,  concise,  and  simple 
exposition.  He  was  also  a  wise  and  faithful  member  of  the 
Medical  Faculty.  In  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the 
Medical  School,  the  Governing  Boards  elected  him  Professor 
of  Surgery,  Emeritus. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  retired  from  the  Board  of  Preachers  after 
four  years  of  devoted  and  efficient  service.  He  was  the  first 
Preacher  to  be  elected  who  was  not  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
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University  ;  but  such  were  his  devotion  and  efficiency,  that  the 
Governing  Boards  have  never  hesitated  since  his  first  year  of 
service  to  choose  as  Preachers  men  who  were  educated  in  other 
institutions.  At  the  present  moment,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
five  Preachers  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Statutes  of  the  University  were  amended  in  several 
particulars  during  the  year  1892-93.  In  the  first  statute,  which 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  departments  comprehended  in  Harvard 
University,  "The  Arnold  Arboretum"  was  inserted  as  a  dis- 
tinct department  after  the  Bussey  Institution. 

In  the  fourth  statute,  on  tenures  of  office,  there  were  inserted 
after  the  words,  "Proctors  are  appointed,"  the  words  "for 
not  more  than  one  year,"  and  after  the  word  "order"  the 
words  "and  decorum."  This  change  in  the  definition  of  the 
tenure  of  proctors  was  made  in  order  to  conform  to  what  had 
been  found  a  convenient  practice  —  namely,  the  practice  of 
appointing  proctors  for  only  one  year  instead  of  an  indefinite 
term. 

The  thirteenth  statute,  on  the  Parietal  Committee,  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  Parietal  Board  a  University  body 
instead  of  a  College  body. 

The  fourteenth  statute,  on  the  Registrar,  was  stricken  out, 
and  in  its  place  the  following  statute  on  the  Regent  was 
adopted  :  — 

The  Regent  is  a  University  officer  who  exercises  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  students.  It  is  his  duty 
to  direct  the  proctors  who  reside  in  University  buildings,  or  in  build- 
ings to  which  the  superintendence  of  the  University  extends.  He  is 
expected  to  inform  himself  of  the  condition  and  management  of  all 
buildings  in  which  five  or  more  students  are  lodged,  or  in  which 
students'  societies  meet.  He  is  also  expected  to  inform  himself  fully 
about  all  students'  societies  and  clubs,  and  to  enforce  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  officers  and  members  thereof  for  their  proceedings. 

Although  the  first  draught  of  this  statute  was  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  November  14th,  1892,  and  was  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Overseers  on  November  16th,  it  was  not 
adopted  in  its  final  form  by  both  Boards  until  December, 
1893,  the   phraseology  of  the    statute   having   given   rise  to 
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discussion.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Regent  is  a  Uni- 
versity officer,  and  that  his  duties  are  different  in  kind  from 
those  of  any  University  official  in  the  past.  The  functions  of 
the  Regent  have  proved  to  be  very  useful,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  with  the  growth  of  the  University  it  will  be 
found  desirable  to  add  to  the  supervision  which  the  Regent 
exercises,  some  sort  of  sanitary  and  medical  inspection. 

Between  statutes  fourteen  and  fifteen  a  new  statute  on  the 
University  Preachers  was  inserted  in  order  to  make  that  Board 
a  part  of  the  permanent  organization  of  the  University.  The 
Preachers  to  the  University  were  originally  appointed  under 
a  vote  which  was  passed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1886,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  Over- 
seers on  the  12th  of  May.  After  an  experience  of  six  years 
both  boards  were  ready  to  incorporate  the  provision  on  this 
subject  in  the  statutes. 

The  last  statute,  relating  to  the  Library,  was  divided  into 
two  parts  —  the  first  part  relating  to  the  Library  and  the  duties 
of  the  Librarian,  and  the  last  part  relating  to  the  Council  of 
the  Library.  This  was  a  change  of  form,  but  not  of  substance. 
In  this  revision  of  the  statutes  certain  headings,  which  either 
were  superfluous  or  were  remnants  of  a  classification  become 
obsolete,  were  stricken  out. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  University 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  sudden  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  Scientific  School.  It  has  to-day  twenty  times 
as  many  students  as  it  had  seven  years  ago  (in  1886-87,  14; 
in  1893-94,  280) .  This  growth,  if  continued  for  a  few  years, 
will  soon  bring  Harvard  University  to  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  other  large  universities  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  department  or  departments  giving  degrees  in  pure  and 
applied  science  hold  an  important  place  in  comparison  with 
the  department  which  gives  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
At  Harvard  the  original  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  always 
held  a  preeminent  place.  The  accompanying  table  shows  for 
six  important  institutions  the  relative  numbers  registered  for 
eight  years  past  in  the  departments  which  give  the  degree  of 
A.B.  and  in  those  which  confer  a  degree  or  several  degrees  in 
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pure  and  applied  seience.  In  this  table  all  speeial,  optional, 
irregular,  post-senior,  and  other  students  who  are  not  strictly 
candidates  for  primary  degrees  have  been  omitted.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  University  of  Michigan  the  candidates  for 
degrees  in  science  have  surpassed  in  number  the  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  since  the  year  1887-88,  and 
that  this  excess  is  rapidly  mounting.  At  the  same  university 
the  annual  number  of  persons  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  has 
been  smaller  than  the  number  of  persons  receiving  the  degree 
of  B.S.,  B.L.,  and  Ph.B.  since  1886-87.  At  Cornell  Univer- 
sity the  number  of  persons  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  has  always  been  very  much  smaller  than  the  number 
who  are  seeking  degrees  in  applied  science ;  and  the  annual 
number  of  persons  actually  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  has 
always  been  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  those  receiving 
the  degrees  in  science.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  has  rather 
diminished  than  increased  during  the  past  eight  years,  while 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  degrees  in  science  has  de- 
cidedly increased.  The  number  of  persons  annually  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  actu- 
ally diminished  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  is  surpassed 
in  every  year  within  the  table  by  the  number  annually  receiving 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  Bachelor  of  Music.  At  Columbia  College  the  A.B.  has 
held  its  own  rather  better,  and  may  be  said  to  stand  approxi- 
mately on  an  equality  with  the  degrees  in  science,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  and  the  number  of  persons 
actually  receiving  it  are  concerned.  At  Yale  University,  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  which  confers  the  degree  of  Ph.B., 
has  developed  more  rapidly  than  the  College,  although  its 
course  is  but  three  years  long ;  and  the  number  of  persons 
annually  receiving  the  Ph.B.  is  increasing  absolutely,  and  also 
relatively  to  the  number  receiving  the  A.B.  At  Princeton  the 
Scientific  Department  is  comparatively  new  (the  John  C.  Greene 
School  of  Science  was  established  in  1873)  ;  but,  whereas  in 
the  three  years  1885-1888  the  number  of  students  registered 
in  the  Scientific  Department  was  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of 
the  number  registered  in  the  College,  in  the  years  1889-1892  the 
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Scientific  Department  had  from  one  fourth  to  more  than  one 
third  the  numbers  of  the  College,  and  in  1892-93  it  had  almost 
one  half.  The  number  of  graduates  in  science  at  Princeton  is 
still  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  number  receiving  the  A.B. ;  but 
in  a  few  years  the  proportion  of  the  scientific  graduates  must 
rise  considerably,  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  who 
register  in  the  School  of  Science.  In  the  new  state  universities, 
which  have  been  founded  on  the  general  plan  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  predominance  of  the  scientific  courses  and  the 
scientific  degrees  is  quite  as  decided  as  it  is  in  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

To  get  a  complete  view  of  the  great  change  in  the  position 
of  the  A.B.  in  the  United  States  it  is  further  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  numerous  schools  of  applied  science,  or  tech- 
nology, which  are  not  connected  with  universities,  have  thriven 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  that  none  of  them  give 
the  degree  of  A.B. 

At  Harvard  University  this  movement,  so  general  through- 
out the  country,  has  not  been  seriously  felt,  partly  because  of 
the  languid  condition  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  from 
the  Civil  War  down  to  1886-87  ;  and  partly  because  of  the 
early  development  of  the  elective  system  in  Harvard  College, 
for  under  that  system  scientific  studies  could  be  counted 
without  restriction  or  drawback  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  the  degrees  in  applied 
science  are  now  sought  more  than  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  the 
first  place,  all  over  the  country,  in  universities  as  well  as  in 
schools  of  technology  or  applied  science,  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  candidacy  for  degrees  in  science  are  decidedly 
lower  than  the  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  In  the  second  place,  a  young  man  who  has 
completed  a  course  leading  to  a  degree  in  applied  science  has 
received  a  training  which  enables  him  to  get  a  living  more 
quickly  than  the  ordinary  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  most  cases 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  unless  he  go  into  business,  must  go 
through  a  professional  school,  or  must  take  a  higher  degree 
in  Arts  in  order  to  fit  himself  to  be  a  teacher;  and  conse- 
quently he  will  not  be  ready  to  earn  his  living  for  two  years 
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at  least  after  he  graduates  from  his  college,  and  in  most  cases 
for  three  or  four  years  after  his  graduation  in  Arts.  One  other 
reason  often  affects  the  minds  of  parents,  and  of  young  men  who 
are  deciding  on  a  place  of  education,  or  on  a  course  of  study 
in  a  given  university.  As  a  rule,  there  is  more  of  the  spirit 
of  hard  work  in  the  scientific  schools  or  courses,  than  in  the 
colleges  or  the  college  departments  of  universities.  The  motive 
of  earning  a  livelihood  presses  more  constantly,  and  the  stu- 
dents feel  more  distinctly  that  they  are  beginning  their  life 
work,  and  that  their  future  success  may  be  determined  by  their 
present  acquirements  and  the  habits  of  work  which  they  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  waste  of  time  in  sports,  social  enjoyments, 
and  desultory  reading  is,  by  custom,  tolerated  more  in  colleges 
than  in  technical  schools. 

The  degrees  in  science  are  rapidly  winnning  their  way  to 
public  consideration  and  the  respect  of  educated  men.  Thus, 
it  is  the  practice  in  the  higher  departments  of  Harvard 
University  to  put  primary  degrees  in  Science  in  many  respects 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For 
example,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Literature,  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  admit  to  the  Law  School 
and  to  the  Medical  School  without  examination,  just  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Graduate  School  admits 
freely  as  candidates  for  appropriate  degrees,  both  graduates 
of  colleges  and  graduates  of  scientific  schools  in  good  standing  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  holders  of  these  newer  degrees 
win  valuable  appointments  in  larger  proportion  than  their  num- 
ber would  entitle  them  to.  Thus,  of  nineteen  appointments 
to  fellowships  made  during  the  current  academic  year  in  the 
Graduate  School,  five  are  persons  whose  first  degree  was  not 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard,  and  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  were  the  earliest  scientific 
departments  to  be  established  in  American  universities,  and 
only  one  technical  school  ante-dates  them,  —  namely,  the 
Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  has  always  been  specifi- 
cally a  school  of  engineering.  Harvard  gave  its  degree  of 
S.B.  for  the  first  time  in  1851 ;  and  Yale  first  gave  its  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  1852.     The  whole  development  of  the  new  degrees 
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in  science,  philosophy,  or  literature  in  the  United  States  has 
therefore  taken  place  within  forty-three  years ;  and  in  that 
time  these  degrees  have  won  popular  favor  as  well  as  full 
recognition  in  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  universities 
in  the  country. 

The  position  of  the  A.B.  degree  has  been  gravely  affected  by 
these  changes  ;  and  it  is  now  threatened  from  two  other  quarters. 
A  great  improvement  having  taken  place  in  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War,  and  the  average  age 
of  pupils  on  graduating  from  good  secondary  schools  having 
risen  to  eighteen  or  even  nineteen  years,  the  secondary  schools 
complete  the  education  of  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
their  pupils.  On  the  other  side  of  the  old-fashioned  college, 
the  professional  schools  are  demanding  longer  and  longer 
periods  of  study ;  and  this  demand,  coupled  with  the  improve- 
ment in  the  secondary  schools,  makes  it  more  and  more  natural 
—  and  for  young  men  of  small  means  even  necessary  —  to  go 
direct  from  secondary  schools  to  professional  schools.  In  the 
meantime,  the  greater  number  of  the  friends  of  the  traditional 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  four 
years'  course  for  that  degree  between  the  secondary  schools 
which  graduate  their  pupils  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  and  the 
professional  schools  which  desire  to  retain  their  pupils  three  or 
even  four  years.  To  other  friends  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  this  policy,  under  existing  conditions,  seems  extremely 
imprudent,  there  being  no  other  country  in  the  world  which 
has  ever  attempted  to  maintain  a  four  years'  course  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  such  a  relation  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  lower,  and  on  the  other  to  the  higher  institutions 
of  education. 

From  the  college  or  university  point  of  view,  athletic  sports 
are  to  be  promoted  either  as  wholesome  pleasures  which  do  not 
interfere  with  work,  or  as  means  of  maintaining  healthy  and 
vigorous  bodies  in  serviceable  condition  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life.  With  athletics  considered  as  an  end  in  themselves, 
pursued  either  for  pecuniary  profit  or  for  popular  applause,  a 
college  or  university  has  nothing  to  do.  Neither  is  it  an 
appropriate  function  for  a  college   or  university  to  provide 
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periodical  entertainments  during  term-time  for  multitudes  of 
people  who  are  not  students. 

On  examining  in  the  light  of  these  principles  the  various 
athletic  sports  pursued  at  the  University,  it  clearly  appears 
that  most  of  them  are  not  only  unobjectionable  but  positively 
serviceable.  Tennis,  rowing  as  provided  by  the  Weld  Club, 
shooting,  hare  and  hounds,  bicycling,  bowling,  and  the  class- 
work  at  the  Gymnasium,  enlist  hundreds  of  students  in  interest- 
ing sports  on  which  there  are  no  serious  drawbacks.  The 
various  sports  called  track  athletics  are  also  useful,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  students  who  take  part  in  them.  In  the 
spring  of  1893  three  hundred  and  twenty  students  were  in 
training  for  track  athletics,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  passed  the  required  examination,  and  participated  in  some 
of  the  various  trials.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
only  thirty-five  ultimately  took  part  in  the  intercollegiate  games 
at  New  York  in  May.  Track  athletics  are  not  too  absorbing 
or  exacting  to  permit  the  steady  pursuit  of  the  main  end  of 
college  life,  — hard  study;  and  they  involve  no  sacrifice  of 
personal  independence  or  personal  dignity. 

In  the  highly  competitive  sports  which  give  rise  to  exciting 
intercollegiate  contests,  namely,  boat-racing,  base-ball,  and 
foot-ball,  there  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  some  evils 
of  a  serious  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  intercollegiate  con- 
tests have  made  competition  so  keen,  that  the  time  devoted  to 
these  sports  by  the  principal  crews  and  teams  is  excessive. 
No  sport  which  requires  of  the  players  more  than  two  hours 
a  day  during  term-time  is  fit  for  college  uses.  In  vacation ,  a 
student,  like  his  elders,  may  wisely  give  his  whole  time,  for 
a  few  weeks  to  manly  sports  in  the  open  air,  especially  to 
recreations  which  involve  an  intimacy  with  nature ;  but  in 
term-time  two  hours  a  day  should  be  the  outside  limit.  In 
the  three  sports  above  mentioned,  the  training  and  the  practice 
occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  the  college  year,  and  too  many 
hours  a  day.  No  student  can  keep  up  his  studies,  and  also 
play  his  full  part  in  any  one  of  these  sports  as  at  present 
conducted.  The  faithful  member  of  a  crew  or  team  may, 
perhaps,  manage  to  attend  most  of  his  lectures  or  other  college 
exercises ;  but  he  rarely  has  any  mind  to  give  to  his  studies. 
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His  nervous  energy  is  exhausted,  either  by  severe  bodily  exercise, 
or  by  the  excitement  of  frequent  contests.  This  evil,  which 
is  comparatively  new,  has  rapidly  increased  within  recent 
years.  It  is  due  to  an  exaggeration  of  training  and  practice, 
which  is  caused  in  turn  by  an  extreme  and  irrational  competition. 

This  exaggeration  of  the  true  function  of  athletic  sports  in  a 
university  is  in  itself  a  great  evil ;  but  other  evils  have  accom- 
panied the  rapid  development  of  interest  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive sports  both  within  and  without  the  University.  The 
public  interest  in  base-ball  and  foot-ball  has  made  it  easy  to 
collect  large  sums  of  gate-money,  both  on  college  grounds  and 
on  public  grounds  convenient  to  New  York  and  other  cities. 
The  money  thus  easily  got  is  often  wastefully  and  ineffectively 
spent.  There  is  something  exquisitely  inappropriate  in  the 
extravagant  expenditure  on  athletic  sports  at  such  institutions 
as  Harvard  and  Yale  —  institutions  which  have  been  painfully 
built  up  by  the  self-denial,  frugality,  and  public  spirit  of 
generations  that  certainly  did  not  lack  physical  and  moral 
courage,  endurance,  and  toughness,  yet  always  put  the  things 
of  the  spirit  above  the  things  of  sense.  At  these  universities 
there  must  be  constant  economy  and  inadequacy  in  expenditure 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  objects  ;  how  repulsive  then  must 
be  foolish  and  pernicious  expenditures  on  sports. 

Again,  an  unwholesome  desire  for  victory,  by  whatever 
means,  in  intercollegiate  foot-ball  has  perverted  the  judgment 
of  the  players  and  the  college  public  concerning  the  propriety 
of  "tricks,"  surprises,  and  habitual  violations  of  the  rules  of 
the  game  as  means  of  winning  a  victory.  In  war,  stratagems 
and  surprises  are  consistent  parts  of  that  supreme  savagery ; 
but  in  manly  sports  new  *  *  tricks  "  practiced  in  secret,  sudden 
novelties,  and  undetected  violations  of  the  rules  should  cloud 
the  joy  of  victory,  and  aggravate  the  mortification  of  defeat. 

Finally,  in  the  game  of  foot-ball,  which  at  present  interests 
the  public  more  than  any  other,  the  same  eagerness  for  victory 
by  whatever  means  has  during  the  last  five  years  added  to  the 
risk  of  bodily  injury  incurred  by  the  players.  The  players 
have  been  forced  by  public  opinion,  and  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  young  graduates  employed  as  coaches,  to  overtrain  and 
overwork;   so  that  they  are  subjected  for  weeks  to  a  severe 
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nervous  strain,  and  are  brought  to  arduous  contests,  not  as  the 
public  has  supposed,  in  the  highest  physical  condition,  but  in  an 
over-wrought  and  even  morbid  state,  from  which  the  return  to 
normal  life  is  difficult.  In  other  manly  sports  in  which  courage, 
presence  of  mind,  and  promptness  of  decision  are  to  be  culti- 
vated, such  as  sailing,  riding,  climbing  mountains,  hunting,  and 
the  like,  the  risk  of  personal  injury  is  always  studiously  reduced 
to  lowest  terms,  and  the  sportsman  who  takes  unnecessary  risks 
is  regarded  as  foolhardy  or  incompetent ;  but  in  foot-ball,  the 
recent  development  of  the  game  has  made  it  more  and  more 
dangerous,  without  making  it  more  skilful  or.  more  interesting. 
The  danger  to  life  in  this  country  is  not  yet  great,  though 
increasing ;  but  the  exposure  to  a  class  of  injuries  which 
diminish  the  serviceableness  of  the  body  throughout  life  has 
decidedly  increased.  Such  injuries  are  sprains,  wrenches, 
congestions  of  the  brain,  the  breaking  of  bones,  the  loss  of 
teeth,  and  the  enlargement  or  stiffening  of  joints.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  injuries  sustained  by  foot-ball 
players  are  always  incidental  and  non-essential ;  whereas  in 
prize-fighting  —  with  which  foot-ball  has  been  unjustly  com- 
pared —  the  victory  of  one  combatant  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  the  severe  bodily  injury  of  the  other.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  objection  to  foot-ball  in  this 
regard  is,  not  that  it  involves  some  risk,  but  that  its  risks  are 
inordinate  or  excessive.  In  every  manly  sport  there  is  some 
risk  of  life  and  limb. 

In  view  of  the  drawbacks  which  have  attended,  or  may 
hereafter  attend,  the  sports  which  are  stimulated  by  inter- 
collegiate contests,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  how 
large  the  proportion  of  students  is  who  take  active  part  in 
these  games.  In  the  year  under  review,  four  hundred  and 
four  persons  were  examined  and  passed  as  fit  to  take  part  in 
the  following  competitive  games  —  track  athletics,  base-ball, 
boat-racing,  and  foot-ball  —  the  total  number  for  each  sport 
being  as  follows  :  — 

For  Track  Athletics ,.    .    .  184 

"    Base-ball 81 

"    Boat-racing 48 

"    Foot-ball 167 

Total 480 
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A  There  were,  however,  but  four  hundred  and  four  separate 
persons  who  were  passed  as  competent  for  these  games.  They 
were  divided  among  the  different  sports  as  follows :  — - 

For  Track  Athletics  alone 150 

Base-ball  alone .  59 

Boat-racing  alone 22 

Foot-ball  alone 105 

Track  Athletics  and  Foot-ball 20 

Track  Athletics  and  Boat-racing 2 

Track  Athletics  and  Base-ball 4 

Boat-racing  and  Foot-ball 20 

Base-ball  and  Foot-ball 14 

Track  Athletics,  Boat-racing,  and  Foot-ball 4 

Track  Athletics,  Base-ball,  and  Foot-ball 4 

Total 404 

There  were  sixty-eight  students  who  passed  examination  for 
more  than  one  of  these  competitive  spoils,  and  entered  upon 
them,  sixty  for  two  sports,  and  eight  for  three ;  and  all  these 
gave  up  more  than  half  of  their  year  to  sports,  unless  indeed 
they  were  by  good  fortune  excluded  from  the  crews  or  teams 
early  in  the  season  of  the  respective  sports.  Yet  the  number 
of  persons  who  arrive  at  the  final  competitive  event  in  any 
one  of  these  sports  is  comparatively  small.  Far  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  attempt  to  win  places  on  the  best  crews 
or  teams  fail  in  their  effort.  Thus,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  men  who  were  permitted  to  play  foot-ball,  not 
more  than  sixty  really  finished  the  season.  The  rest  demon- 
strated in  some  way  their  unfitness  for  the  game,  or  suffered 
such  injuries  that  they  could  not  play.  In  foot-ball,  the 
majority  of  the  young  men  who  attempt  the  game  in  October 
are  disabled,  or  rejected  for  cause,  during  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  term.  The  first  and  second  elevens  are  kept  on  the 
field  for  practice,  and  each  eleven  has  from  five  to  ten  sub- 
stitutes in  readiness,  making  about  forty  persons  in  active 
play  during  the  practice  season,  besides  a  moderate  number  of 
additional  persons  connected  with  the  four  class  elevens ;  but 
only  about  twenty  men  are  made  ready  for  the  final  games. 
In  base-ball,  even  a  smaller  number  of  men  are  used  in  the 
chief  competitions.  The  University  crew  of  eight  men  seldom 
has  more  than  four  substitutes.  Although  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  men    were    permitted    after    examination   to    take 
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part  in  track  athletics,  only  thirty-five  men  went  to  New 
York  for  the  final  contests  last  May,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  University  who 
really  take  part  in  the  ultimate  events  in  each  sport  is  a 
small  one.  About  eighty  persons  were  finally  drawn  into  the 
chief  contests  in  these  four  competitive  sports  from  a  univer- 
sity which  numbered  in  the  year  1892-93  two  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-six  students.  Moreover,  as  appears  in  the 
table  above  given,  some  of  these  eighty  men  took  part  in  more 
than  one  sport.  Including  substitutes,  therefore,  less  than 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole  body  ol  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity took  part,  at  the  end,  in  the  principal  matches  in  these 
four  competitive  sports. 

The  evils  which  result  from  the  prevailing  exaggeration  of 
training  and  practice  for  boat-racing,  base-ball,  and^foot-ball  — 
it  has  already  been  stated  that  this  evil  exists  to  only  a  slight 
degree  in  track  athletics  —  are  therefore  confined  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  students.  On  the  other  hand  —  it  is  fair  to 
say  —  the  usefulness  of  these  sports,  considered  as  out-of-door 
gymnastics,  is  not  confined  to  the  men  who  actually  take  part 
in  the  games  after  passing  examination.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  many  students  ' '  train "  for  track  athletics 
who  never  participate  in  matches.  In  the  same  way,  there  are 
many  so-called  "  scrub  nines"  for  playing  base-ball,  and  there 
are  class  crews  and  * '  scratch  "  races  on  the  river.  Foot-ball 
as  played  during  the  past  five  years  is  the  least  useful  of  the 
games  as  a  promoter  of  open-air  physical  exercise  in  general 
among  grown  men,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  rough  and 
intense  game  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  great  majority  of 
students.  It  is  a  safer  game  for  boys  than  for  men.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  of  students 
have  passed  the  required  examination,  and  got  a  permit  to 
play.  In  all  probability  there  are  some  fit  students  who  have 
no  desire  to  play  the  game  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  majority 
of  those  who  receive  a  permit  turn  out  not  to  be  well  qualified 
for  the  game  played  at  high  pressure.  The  game  played  in  a 
reasonable  way  is  an  excellent  one  for  securing  an  all-round 
development  of  the  body. 
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Another  interesting  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  highly  com- 
petitive games  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  the  different 
departments  of  the  University  are  represented  among  the 
players.  Do  they  interest  the  older  students  or  the  younger, 
the  advanced  departments  or  the  elementary?  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  men  who  passed  examina- 
tions for  the  four  principal  games  in  the  year  1892-93. 


First  year  Graduate  School  .  . 
First  year  Law  School  .... 
Second  year  Law  School  .  .  . 
Third  year  Law  School  .  .  . 
Special  Law  Students  .... 
Third  year  Divinity  School  .  . 
Special  Divinity  Student  .  .  . 
First  year  Medical  School  .  . 
Second  year  Medical  School  . 
First  year  Scientific  School 
Second  year  Scientific  School 
Fourth  year  Scientific  School  . 
Special  Scientific  Students  .  . 
First  year  College  (Freshmen) 

Second  year  College 

Third  year  College 

Fourth  year  College 

Special  College  Students  .    .    . 
Record  obscure    


2 

28 
29 
22 
12 
1 
2 


105 


73 


42 


4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

7 
50 
40 
27 
20 
10 

1 


184 


1 
12 
98 
92 
71 
57 
14 

4 


404 


In  constructing  this  table,  in  which  no  individual  could 
appear  more  than  once,  all  the  persons  who  participated  in 
track  athletics  were  entered  under  that  head ;  under  boat- 
racing  were  entered  all  those  who  passed  the  examination  for 
boat-racing  except  the  six  who  also  practised  track  athletics ; 
under  base-ball  were  entered  all  who  obtained  the  permit  for 
that  game  except  the  eight  who  also  held  a  permit  for  track- 
athletics  ;  and  under  foot-ball  were  entered  those  who  held  the 
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permit  for  foot-ball  alone.  This  table  should  be  compared 
with  the  tables  on  pp.  15  and  16  ;  for  it  does  not  give  the  real 
number  of  permits  issued  for  any  sport  except  track  athletics. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  of 
the  College  with  the  special  College  students  supply  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  number ;  that  the  Law  School  has  as  many 
players  in  these  games  as  the  Graduate,  Divinity,  Medical, 
and  Scientific  Schools  put  together,  if  the  special  scientific 
students,  who  are  mostly  first  year  men,  be  excluded  ;  and  that 
the  College  and  Scientific  School  —  the  two  most  elementary 
departments  of  the  University  —  taken  together  supply  more 
than  seven  eighths  of  all  the  players.  The  total  number  of 
persons  passed  for  all  these  competitive  sports  taken  together 
was  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  whole  body  of  students ;  and 
of  this  seventh  more  than  one  half  were  persons  who  had  been 
less  than  two  years  in  the  College  or  the  Scientific  School. 
From  any  serious  educational  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
sports  that  give  rise  to  the  intercollegiate  games  are  not  of 
vital  importance  ;  for  the  great  majority  of  the  students  cannot, 
or  at  any  rate  do  not,  participate  in  them,  and  are  injured  by 
them  only  if  the  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  University 
are  affected  for  the  worse  by  an  exaggerated  interest  in  them 
either  within  or  without  the  University.  The  next  question 
to  consider,  therefore,  is  the  effect  of  these  sports  on  the 
general  tone  of  an  institution  of  learning. 

The  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  great  develop- 
ment of  athletic  sports  at  the  American  colleges  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 
They  have  infused  into  boys  and  young  men  a  greater  respect 
for  bodily  excellence  and  a  desire  to  attain  it ;  they  have  sup- 
plied a  new  and  effective  motive  for  resisting  all  sins  which 
weaken  or  corrupt  the  body ;  they  have  quickened  admiration 
for  such  manly  qualities  as  courage,  fortitude,  and  presence  of 
mind  in  emergencies  and  under  difficulties ;  they  have  culti- 
vated in  a  few  the  habit  of  command,  and  m  many  the  habit  of 
quick  obedience  and  intelligent  subordination ;  and  finally  they 
have  set  before  young  men  prizes  and  distinctions  which  are 
uncontaminated  by  any  commercial  value,  and  which  no  one 
can  win  who  does  not  possess  much  patience,  perseverance, 
and  self-control  in  addition  to  rare  bodily  endowments. 
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The  disadvantages  of  athletic  sports  in  colleges  are  much 
more  difficult  to  describe ;  because  they  are  in  the  main  the 
results  of  wanton  exaggeration,  and  are  not  necessarily  inherent 
in  the  sports  themselves.  When  thus  exaggerated,  they  interfere 
with,  instead  of  clarifying  and  maintaining,  mental  activity  ; 
they  convert  the  student  into  a  powerful  animal,  and  dull  for 
the  time  his  intellectual  parts ;  they  present  the  colleges  to  the 
public,  educated  and  uneducated,  as  places  of  mere  physical 
sport,  and  not  of  intellectual  training  ;  they  make  familiar  to  the 
student  a  coarse  publicity  which  destroys  his  rightful  privacy 
while  in  training  for  intellectual  service,  and  subjects  him 
to  insolent  and  vulgar  comments  on  his  personal  qualities; 
they  induce  in  masses  of  spectators  at  interesting  games  an 
hysterical  excitement  which  too  many  Americans  enjoy,  but 
which  is  evidence,  not  of  physical  strength  and  depth  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  feebleness  and  shallowness ;  and  they  tend  to 
dwarf  mental  and  moral  preeminence  by  unduly  magnifying 
physical  prowess.  The  game  of  foot-ball  has  other  disad- 
vantages peculiar  to  itself.  Being  a  game  which,  like  boxing 
and  wrestling,  involves  violent  encounters  between  the  players, 
but  in  groups  as  well  as  in  pairs,  and  being  also  a  game  played 
by  heavy  men  who  collide  at  speed,  it  affords  the  spectacle  of 
exciting  wrestlings,  rushings,  and  collisions  in  rapid  succession, 
with  an  inevitable  result  of  bodily  injuries  in  almost  every 
well-contested  match.  Injured  players  are  carried  off  the  field, 
substitutes  take  their  places,  and  the  game  goes  on.  Mere 
practice  matches  offer  the  same  spectacle.  The  sensibilities 
both  of  the  players  and  of  habitual  spectators  are  blunted  by 
such  sights.  Moreover  the  players,  even  if  they  never  lose 
their  self-control  and  purposely  inflict  injuries  on  their  oppo- 
nents, —  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  too  much  to  expect, 
—  must  constantly  take  the  risk  of  hurting  them  seriously.  No 
other  athletic  sport  used  in  colleges  requires  of  the  players 
this  habitual  disregard  of  the  safety  of  opponents.  In  short, 
foot-ball  cultivates  strength  and  skill  kept  in  play  by  all  the 
combative  instincts,  whereas  the  strength  most  serviceable  to 
civilized  society  is  the  strength  which  is  associated  with  gentle- 
ness and  courtesy.  The  senseless  fury  of  intercollegiate  com- 
petitions has  unquestionably  heightened  these  evils.    To  become 
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brutal  and  brutalizing  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  sports 
which  involve  violent  personal  collision  between  the  players, 
and  the  game  of  foot-ball  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Actual 
battle  in  modern  warfare  gives  comparatively  little  opportu- 
nity for  this  bodily  encounter  of  combatants,  for  the  enemy  is 
scarcely  seen.  Against  this  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  game 
there  is  no  defense  except  the  enforcement  of  strict  rules, 
analogous  to  those  which  have  kept  boxing  a  tolerated  sport ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  much  harder  to  enforce  rules  in  foot- 
ball than  in  boxing,  because  of  the  number  of  combatants. 

If  the  evils  of  athletic  sports  are  mainly  those  of  exaggera- 
tion and  excess,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  point  out  and 
apply  appropriate  checks.  The  following  changes  would 
certainly  diminish  the  existing  evils:  (1)  There  should  be  no 
Freshman  intercollegiate  matches  or  races;  (2)  no  games, 
intercollegiate  or  other,  should  be  played  on  any  but  college 
fields,  belonging  to  one  of  the  competitors,  in  college  towns ; 
(3)  no  professional  student  should  take  part  in  any  intercol- 
legiate contests  ;  (4)  no  student  should  be  a  member  of  a  Uni- 
versity team  or  crew  in  more  than  one  sport  within  the  same 
year;  (5)  no  foot-ball  should  be  played  until  the  rules  are  so 
amended  as  to  diminish  the  number  and  the  violence  of  the 
collisions  between  the  players,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  ;  (6)  intercollegiate  contests  in  any  one  sport 
should  not  take  place  oftener  than  every  other  year.  Finally, 
if  trial  shall  prove  the  insufficiency  of  all  these  limitations, 
intercollegiate  contests  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether. 

These  suggestions  are  by  no  means  of  equal  importance ; 
some  of  them  concern  many  persons,  and  some  but  few;  but 
all  or  any  of  them  could  be  put  into  force  by  a  single  college 
without  diminishing  that  college's  chances  of  success  in  such 
intercollegiate  contests  as  it  undertook. 

Different  persons  will  undoubtedly  strike  the  balance  differ- 
ently between  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  athletic 
sports  ;  but  one  important  fact  will  for  many  people  incline  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  sports — the  fact,  namely,  that  there  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  average  health  and  strength 
of  Harvard  students  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The 
gain  is  visible  in  all  sorts  of  students — among  those  who  devote 
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themselves  to  study,  as  well  as  among  those  who  give  much 
time  to  sports.  In  1888  the  Faculty  passed  a  useful  vote  to  the 
effect  that  all  holders  of  scholarships  were  expected  to  present 
themselves  twice  every  year  to  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 
for  a  physical  examination.  The  Faculty  passed  this  vote  under 
the  impression  that  the  bodily  condition  of  these  hard  students 
would  be  found  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  has  turned  out 
that,  though  some  were  weak,  others  were  strong,  and  that  the 
development  and  condition  of  the  larger  number  were  fairly 
good. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  points  out 
(p.  51)  that  the  divisions  and  departments  into  which  that 
Faculty  is  divided  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  the  courses  of  instruction ;  and  that 
they  are  steadily  gaining  power  over  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  use  of  assistants.  They  also  bring  the  younger  teachers 
into  profitable  association  with  the  older.  This  organization 
of  the  Faculty  into  divisions  and  departments  is,  however,  so 
recent,  that  their  powers  are  not  yet  defined,  either  by  law  or 
by  custom.  It  will  probably  take  some  years  to  determine  the 
expedient  limits  of  their  authority. 

The  Dean  discusses  at  length  the  condition  of  the  Standing 
Votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  on  the  subject  of  the 
higher  degrees  in  Arts,  namely,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science.  He  shows 
clearly  that  they  require  to  be  recast,  and  to  be  much  reduced 
in  length,  large  portions  of  them  having  been  superseded,  some 
by  Statutes  subsequently  adopted,  and  others  by  later  votes  of 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers.  This  subject  was  acted  upon 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  by  the  Corporation  in 
the  year  under  review ;  but  the  Board  of  Overseers  has  not 
yet  consented  to  the  action  proposed  by  the  Faculty.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  has  raised  a  question  as  to  the  use  of 
Standing  Votes  in  distinction  from  Statutes.  Both  forms  of 
enactment  originate  with  the  President  and  Fellows,  and 
require  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  In  the  practice 
of  the  governing  boards,  it  seems  clear  that  Standing  Votes  are 
adopted  concerning  subjects  which  are  either  new,  or  affected 
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by  changing  conditions,  so  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fit 
matters  for  Statutes.  The  Statutes  record  the  well-established 
usages  of  the  University  on  fundamental  matters,  like  tenures 
of  office,  faculties,  the  academic  year,  and  degrees ;  Standing 
Votes  have  lately  been  found  convenient  on  such  subjects  as  the 
higher  degrees  when  they  were  newly  established,  the  Board  of 
University  Preachers  when  it  was  first  created  in  1886,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports.  After  a 
time,  the  contents  of  a  Standing  Vote  may  be  transferred  to 
a  Statute,  if  some  of  the  dispositions  made  originally  by  the 
Standing  Vote  prove  to  have  a  permanent  value.  For  example, 
the  substance  of  the  Standing  Vote  which  established  the 
Board  of  Preachers  has  lately  been  converted  into  a  Statute, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  Report.  On  the  whole, 
there  seems  to  be  a  convenience  in  the  use  of  Standing  Votes 
rather  than  Statutes  in  regard  to  subjects  which  have  not  been 
wrought  by  experience  into  permanent  form.  Statutes  need 
to  be  simple,  comprehensive,  and  reasonably  permanent,  and 
they  should  relate  only  to  the  most  fundamental  topics  ;  Stand- 
ing Votes  are  convenient  for  dealing  with  new  topics,  or  new 
forms  of  old  topics ;  they  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
without  much  ceremony,  or  circumspection,  and  have  avowedly 
a  provisional  and  temporary  aspect. 

When  the  present  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College  was  adopted  in  1886,  it  was  understood  that 
it  should  be  tried  for  six  years  without  material  change.  The 
results  have  shown  that  plan  b,  which  requires  the  candidate 
to  present  all  the  elementary  subjects  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  advanced  studies,  is  the  plan  most 
generally  acceptable  ;  and  that  plan  c,  which  requires  all  the 
elementary  subjects  except  Greek  or  Latin,  and.  at  least  four 
advanced  studies  including  advanced  mathematics,  is  accept- 
able to  a  small  but  gradually  increasing  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates,  namely,  from  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
(1888)  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  (1890)  and  seven  per 
cent  (1893).  The  unattractiveness  of  plan  c  is  owing  to 
several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  advanced 
mathematics,  and  only  very  few  boys  have   a  taste  for  that 
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subject ;  secondly,  the  time  required  to  master  the  substitutes 
for  Greek  is  decidedly  longer  than  the  time  required  for  the 
Greek ;  and  thirdly,  the  number  of  hours  of  examinations  to 
be  passed  under  plan  c,  namely  seventeen,  is  larger  than  it  is 
under  plan  b  (sixteen)  or  plana  (fifteen).  Perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  this  mode  of  entrance  is  more  difficult  than  the  two 
common  modes,  it  has  turned  out,  as  was  shown  in  the  last 
Keport,  that  the  persons  who  have  thus  far  entered  College 
without  Greek  win  a  standing  which  is,  on  the  average,  above 
that  of  those  who  enter  with  Greek.  As  a  transitional  arrange- 
ment, this  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  can  fairly  be  considered  just  and  expedient 
as  a  permanent  arrangement.  The  six  years  of  trial  having 
elapsed,  the  Faculty  will  probably  proceed  before  long  to 
reconsider  the  requirements  for  admission  to  College. 

The  Faculty  took  action,  as  reported  by  the  Dean  (p.  101) 
to  raise  the  minimum  standard  of  the  A.B.  degree.  The  grade 
of  work  of  a  College  student  in  each  of  his  courses  is  indicated 
by  one  of  five  letters  —  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E — E  meaning 
failure.  Up  to  and  including  the  last  Commencement,  a  Senior 
might  graduate  who  had  received  the  grade  of  D  in  one  half 
of  his  college  work.  Late  in  the  year  1892-93,  the  Faculty 
voted  to  require  hereafter  a  grade  higher  than  D  in  three 
fourths  of  a  student's  college  work.  The  new  minimum  is 
about  what  custom,  though  not  the  Regulation,  had  prescribed  ; 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Faculty  to  raise  the  minimum 
still  further.  These  changes  are  certainly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, for  nobody  doubts  that  at  present  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  can  be  obtained  in  Harvard  College,  or  in  any  other 
American,  English,  or  Scotch  college  or  university,  by  any 
young  man  of  moderate  parts  with  a  small  expenditure  of  force 
during  not  more  than  one  half  of  each  of  the  years  of  nominal 
residence.  The  recent  experiences  of  the  leading  American 
colleges  in  regard  to  habitual  athletes  as  candidates  for  the 
A.B.  illustrate  forcibly  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  To 
raise  the  official  minimum  standard  for  the  college  degree  is 
therefore  a  much  needed  reform. 

The  remarks  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  concerning  the  effects 
of  Freshman  foot-ball  on  college  work  (p.  102)  are  applicable 
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to  all  intercollegiate  Freshman  matches.  They  are  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  individual ;  useless  for  the  proper  development  of 
legitimate  athletic  sports  in  college ;  and  peculiarly  injurious 
because  they  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  college  work  at  the 
important  epoch  of  transition  from  school  to  college,  from  a 
regime  of  study  under  observation  to  a  regime  of  large  liberty. 
Foot-ball  is,  of  course,  the  most  injurious  of  the  sports  to 
Freshmen,  because  it  comes  at  the  very  opening  of  the  year. 

The  students  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  were  cata- 
logued in  a  new  way  in  the  year  1892-93.  They  were  divided 
into  groups  by  the  main  department  of  study,  these  groups 
corresponding  to  the  seven  four-years'  groups,  or  courses,  into 
which  the  studies  of  the  School  are  divided.  The  special 
students,  as  well  as  the  regular,  were  therefore  divided  among 
the  departments  by  their  principal  topics  respectively.  This 
™™io  r>f  HivirHna-  the  students  by  subject  emphasizes  the  tech- 


tories  of  their  own,  one  for  electrical  engineering,  and  one  for 
physiology  and  physical  training.  The  equipping  of  the  two 
laboratories  was  continued  during  the  year  1892-93,  and  they 
are  now  well  provided  with  the  means  of  teaching.  Skilled 
mechanics  are  necessarily  employed  in  both  these  laboratories 
beside  the  instructors  and  assistants. 

It  being  evident  from  the  correspondence  of  the  year  under 
review  that  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  students  in  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  was  to  be  expected  for  the  year 
now  current,  the  staff  in  Engineering  was  considerably  enlarged. 
Assistant  Professor  Wait  having  asked  leave  of  absence,  one 
instructor  was  appointed  in  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  and 
another  in   Surveying   and   Railroad  Engineering,   and  three 
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assistants  were  appointed  with  enlarged  duties.  The  staff  in 
the  Engineering  Department  consists  therefore  of  one  profes- 
sor, three  instructors,  and  three  assistants,  beside  the  instructor 
in  the  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Roads,  and 
the  instructor  in  Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  The 
anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  students  took  place, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  students  being  enrolled  for  the 
different  branches  of  Engineering  in  the  current  year,  against 
seventy-one  in  the  preceding  year. 

There  was  also  added  to  the  instruction  of  the  School  a 
course  in  Architecture,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  courses  extending  through  four  years.  To  equip 
this  course  with  necessary  material  for  instruction  a  consid- 
erable appropriation  has  been  made  for  use  during  the  current 
academic  year.  The  subject  of  this  first  course  is  the 
Development  of  Architectural  Styles  with  special  reference 
to  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.  The  class  has  been 
furnished  with  a  spacious  and  well-lighted  drawing-room, 
and  the  instructor  has  an  assistant  for  the  supervision  of  the 
work  in  Drawing. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  states  clearly  (p.  106)  the  embar- 
rassment which  will  shortly  arise  from  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  students.  A  new  building,  to  contain  lecture- 
rooms,  drawing-rooms,  and  collections  will  be  imperatively 
needed  next  year,  if  the  recent  rate  of  gain  in  the  number  of 
students  continues,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose.  In 
hard  times  the  scientific  schools  have  this  advantage  over  the 
colleges,  that  they  provide  more  quickly  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  makes  from  year  to  year 
an  interesting  classification  of  the  students  in  the  School  by 
the  principal  subjects  to  which  the  students  are  respectively 
devoted.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  three  largest 
departments  for  two  years  past  have  been  history  and  political 
science,  natural  history,  and  English  and  other  modern  lan- 
guages. Classical  philology,  mathematics,  and  philosophy 
come  next.  In  the  Graduate  School,  as  in  the  College, 
chemistry  and  physics  are  relatively  neglected,  in  spite  of  the 
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great  importance  of  those  sciences  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in 
spite  of  the  ample  equipment  of  the  University  for  teaching 
them.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  Graduate 
School  are  intending  to  be  scholars  and  teachers,  and  the 
applications  of  knowledge  have  for  them  but  a  secondary 
interest. 

The  table  by  which  the  Dean  shows  the  growth  of  the  School 
during  the  last  eight  years  (p.  110)  exhibits  also  the  increasing 
number  of  institutions  which  feed  the  School. 

That  portion  of  the  Dean's  report  which  relates  to  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  hold  fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  to 
the  importance  of  these  aids  for  students  of  the  Graduate 
School,  deserves  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers. This  is  a  department  of  university  administration 
which  is  full  of  difficulties  and  problems.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  urged  that  the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  desire  to 
study  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities are  poor,  and  are  too  old  to  be  supported  by  their 
parents.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  complete  support  should  be 
provided  for  them  at  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  with  equal  force  that  these  young  men  are  old 
enough  to  support  themselves,  and  that  they  have  already 
received  a  prolonged  education,  which  should  enable  them  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  something  more.  The  advocates  of  the 
latter  view  urge  that  fellowships  and  scholarships  should  be  of 
moderate  amount,  in  order  that  the  holders  may  be  obliged  to 
provide  in  part  for  themselves  by  laying  up  money  before  they 
come  to  the  University.  The  subject  is  complicated  by  the 
competition  for  graduate  students  among  the  different  univer- 
sities which  maintain  graduate  schools.  The  number  and  the 
amount  of  fellowships  vary  at  different  institutions ;  and  it 
has  become  a  practice  for  young  men,  who  think  to  attend 
some  graduate  school,  to  write  to  several  schools  and  inquire 
what  aid  they  can  get.  This  practice  closely  resembles  a 
practice  which  has  obtained  in  divinity  schools  for  many  years, 
and  which  has  had  a  deplorable  effect  on  theological  education 
and  the  profession  of  the  minister.  The  aids  offered  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  this  University  are  numerous,  but  small. 
The  University  Scholarships,  so  called,  simply  meet  the  tuition 
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fee  ;  for  at  Harvard  every  student  pays  the  tuition  fee  whether 
he  hold  a  fellowship,  or  scholarship,  or  not.  The  fellowships 
available  in  the  Graduate  School  are  also  lower  in  amount  than 
those  possessed  by  most  of  the  universities  which  offer  such 
aids.  In  the  table  of  p.  117  of  the  Dean's  report  it  appears 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  apply  for  aid,  but  do  not 
receive  it,  enter  the  Graduate  School,  or  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  without  any  aid.  This  fact  seems  to 
prove,  first,  that  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  attract  the 
attention  of  young  men  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  so  recruit 
it ;  and  secondly,  that  many  of  those  who  apply  for  aid  are 
really  able  to  come  without  it,  at  least  for  one  year.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  teaching  force  of  the  country 
is  to  be  greatly  improved  in  quality  by  the  infusion  of  a 
considerable  number  of  men  who  in  different  universities 
have  prepared  themselves  for  doing  good  work  as  teachers 
by  studying  hard  in  the  graduate  schools.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  public  object  to  make  the  way  easy  for  competent  students 
to  resort  to  the  graduate  schools.  As  the  Dean  points  out, 
ambitious  men  —  even  though  married  —  sacrifice  lucrative 
positions,  and  come  to  Cambridge  for  a  year  or  two  years 
of  hard  study.  It  is  not  only  their  interest  but  the  interest 
of  the  community  that  they  should  do  this.  Nevertheless 
prudent  university  policy  inclines  to  numerous  aids  of  mod- 
erate amount  rather  than  to  aids  of  large  amount  in  smaller 
number. 

At  the  end  of  his  report  the  Dean  asks  the  attention  of  all 
friends  of  learning  to  the  value  of  the  Graduate  School  as  one 
of  the  few  places  in  America  at  which  young  men  can  prepare 
themselves  for  a  life  devoted  to  the  higher  scholarship.  It  is 
serviceable  to  the  able  young  men  who  frequent  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  ;  it  is  serviceable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  College  proper ;  and  it  is  serviceable  to 
the  country,  because  it  trains  a  class  of  men  capable  of  the 
best  literary  and  scientific  work.  It  is  already  larger  than 
Harvard  College  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  future  is  secured 
by  the  affection  and  respect  of  an  influential  body  of  men, 
already  considerable  in  number,  who  have  been  greatly  served 
by  it. 
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The  Divinity  School  had  a  deficit  in  the  year  1892-93  for 
two  reasons :  First,  the  gift  which  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Theological  Education  has  usually  made  to  the  School 
of  late  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  was  not  received 
until  after  the  close  of  the  financial  year ;  and  secondly,  the 
income  of  the  large  addition  to  the  Hancock  fund,  which  had 
been  counted  on  in  preparing  the  budget  of  the  School,  was 
consumed  in  legal  expenses.  At  the  request  of  the  Faculty, 
considerable  improvements  were  made  in  Divinity  Hall ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  Divinity  students  will  hereafter  occupy 
a  larger  portion  of  the  hall  than  has  lately  been  the  custom. 
The  Faculty  desire  ultimately  to  reserve  the  whole  of  the  hall 
for  students  of  the  School. 

The  undenominational  aspect  of  the  School  was  again  empha- 
sized by  inviting  Professor  John  Edward  Eussell,  now  of 
Williams  College,  but  lately  a  professor  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  to  lecture  on  Theology  in  place  of  Professor  Everett, 
who  was  to  have  leave  of  absence  during  the  year  now  current. 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of  the  Congregational  Church 
were  also  appointed  lecturers  for  the  current  academic  year. 

The  Dean  mentions  (p.  132)  one  interesting  aspect  of  the 
School  which  has  of  late  years  become  more  and  more  import- 
ant. The  School  is  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  instruction 
for  College  undergraduates.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Divinity  School  is  absolutely  fit  for 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  linguistic,  philosophical,  and  historical  instruction  is  as 
suitable  for  a  degree  in  Arts  as  it  is  for  a  degree  in  Divinity ; 
and  accordingly,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
elections  were  made  of  Divinity  School  courses  by  students  of 
other  departments.  All  the  Semitic  Courses,  all  the  historical 
courses,  the  courses  on  Comparative  Religion,  and  the  two 
courses  on  Theology  were  resorted  to  by  College  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  Divinity  students  resorted  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  College  courses ;  but  their  number  is  so 
moderate  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  College  students 
that  their  presence  in  College  courses  is  not  inconvenient. 
Before   the   creation   of  a  separate   school  of  Theology,   the 
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preparation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  was  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  College  teachers  ;  indeed  the  College  was  primarily 
a  school  for  ministers.  Among  the  changes  which  the  present 
century  has  wrought  in  the  constitution  of  society  and  of  the 
University  are,  first,  the  separation  of  theological  education 
from  preliminary  training  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  secondly  and 
later  the  adoption  of  theological  studies  as  themselves  liberal 
arts. 

The  Hancock  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
Languages  was  the  third  professorship  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  founded  in  1764  under  the  will  of  Thomas 
Hancock,  —  only  the  two  Hollis  Professorships  preceding  it. 
The  fund  which  supported  the  professorship  was  always  very 
small ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1892,  it  amounted  to  $6008.43. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hancock,  a  remote  descendant  of  the  founder, 
has  reenforced  the  fund  by  a  residuary  legacy  which  has  thus 
far  yielded  $72,890.47.  The  property  from  which  the  rein- 
forcement was  derived  was  real  estate  in  Chicago  —  a  place 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  when  the  Hancock  Professor- 
ship was  founded.  This  incident  encourages  the  hope  that 
other  ancient  funds  of  small  amount  may  be  increased  in  like 
manner  by  the  piety  of  descendants  of  their  founders.  The 
recent  enlargement  of  the  Dorothy  Saltonstall  Scholarship  by 
Mr.  Henry  Saltonstall  (Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  9)  is  another 
example  of  the  same  sort  of  beneficent  piety. 

The  Law  Faculty  took  a  very  important  step  in  the  year 
under  review,  in  adopting  the  rule  that  after  the  academic  year 
1895-96  no  persons  shall  be  admitted  without  examination  as 
candidates  for  the  Law  degree,  except  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Lit- 
erature, Philosophy,  or  Science,  at  some  one  of  106  institutions 
named,  and  persons  qualified  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of 
Harvard  College.  They  had  already  enacted  in  the  previous 
year  that  special  students  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  Latin,  French,  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  unless  they 
hold  an  academic  degree  from  some  institution  not  enumerated 
in  the  list  just  mentioned,  or  from  a  law  school  which  confers 
the  degree  of  law  only  after  an  examination  upon  a  two  years' 
course  of  at  least  seven  months  each.     They  further  decided 
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that  special  students  who  after  passing  the  admission  examin- 
ation shall  reside  three  years  at  the  School,  and  pass  in  due 
course  the  requisite  legal  examinations,  may  receive  the 
degree  of  LL.I>.,  (1)  if  they  at  any  time  during  the  course 
entitle  themselves  to  enrolment  as  regular  students,  or  (2)  if 
they  attain  a  mark  within  live  per  cent,  of  that  required  for 
the  degree  cum  laude.  After  the  year  1895-96,  therefore,  the 
members  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  Law  School  must  all 
have  obtained  before  they  entered  the  Law  School  a  respectable 
degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science ;  but  per- 
sons who  have  entered  the  School  as  special  students  may 
nevertheless  obtain  the  degree  by  passing  the  legal  examina- 
tions with  distinction  on  the  whole  course  of  three  years. 
Although  106  institutions  were  named  in  the  preliminary  list 
of  institutions  whose  graduates  would  be  admitted  to  the  Law 
School  without  examination  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  the  list  was  complete,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  The  Law  Faculty  in  taking 
this  action  gives  effective  support  to  what  may  be  called  the 
primary  academic  degrees  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Sci- 
ence :  and  it  is  the  first  law  school  in  the  country  to  give  that 
support  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

The  exclusion  of  all  special  students  except  such  as  could 
pass  an  examination  in  Latin,  French,  and  Blackstone  took 
effect  in  June  and  September,  1893  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  whereas  there  were  seventy-one  special  students  in  the  Law 
School  last  year,  there  are  only  twenty-two  during  the  current 
year.  The  regular  classes  gained  eight  students  in  spite  of 
the  application  to  every  year  of  the  School  of  a  rule  heretofore 
applied  only  to  students  of  the  first  year  —  namely,  that  no 
student  who  fails  to  pass  an  examination  in  at  least  three 
subjects  at  the  end  of  a  year  will  be  permitted  to  return  to 
the  School  in  the  following  year.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
reduction  of  forty-one  in  the  total  number  of  the  School. 

In  explanation  of  the  large  loss  of  special  students,  caused 
by  an  examination  which  only  includes  three  subjects,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  Law  School  maintains  an  admission  exam- 
ination of  a  very  peculiar  kind.     Blackstone's  Commentaries 
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are  nowhere  taught  in  this  country  except  in  a  few  law  schools  ; 
and  there  are  many  very  respectable  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  in  which  only  one  foreign  language  is  taught. 
In  short,  the  admission  examination  of  the  Law  School  is  a 
thing  by  itself,  having  no  relation  to  the  common  programmes 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  Faculty  tried  an  experiment  in  1892-93  on  the  division 
of  the  first  year's  class  into  two  sections  in  all  the  subjects  but 
one,  different  teachers  having  charge  of  the  two  sections.  This 
method,  however,  did  not  find  favor ;  and  it  has  been  aban- 
doned in  all  the  subjects  except  Torts. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  deals  largely  with  the  development 
of  the  School  and  of  the  Library.  For  the  prudent  yet  rapid 
increase  of  the  Library  the  School  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  John  H.  Arnold,  who  has  acquired  during 
twenty-one  years  of  service  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  legal 
bibliography  and  of  the  best  ways  to  buy  law  books  both  old 
and  new. 

The  School  again  had  a  large  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditures ;  and  it  has  now  laid  up  a  balance  of  $76,301.20, 
all  of  which  can  be  used  to  maintain  the  instruction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  School,  in  case  the  very  restrictive  measures  which 
the  Faculty  have  adopted  during  the  past  three  years  should 
have  the  effect  to  diminish  seriously  the  number  of  students. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  special  students  which  has 
already  taken  place  presents  no  serious  aspect,  and  it  is  not 
supposed  that  the  regular  classes  will  be  much  diminished  by 
the  new  legislation  which  takes  effect  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1895-96. 

The  great  event  at  the  Medical  School  in  the  year  1892-93 
was  the  going  into  effect  of  the  new  rule  requiring  four  years 
of  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  antici- 
pated reduction  in  the  size  of  the  School  did  not  take  place, 
however ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  students  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  A  small  reduction  has  taken  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year ;  but  whether  it  be  due  to  the 
four  years'  course  or  to  the  prevailing  financial  depression  is 
doubtful. 
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The  year  is  also  to  be  remembered  for  the  large  addition 
made  to  the  salaries.  The  total  expenditure  for  salaries  in 
1891-92  was  $47,212;  in  the  year  1892-93  it  was  $67,112. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Medical  School,  the 
salaries  of  those  professors  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
School  were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  salaries  of  professors 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Divinity  School. 
The  professors  and  other  teachers  who  practice  medicine  are 
not  remunerated  on  that  scale ;  first,  because  they  do  not 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  School,  and  secondly,  because 
their  connection  with  the  School  ordinarily  increases  their  pri- 
vate practice.  It  seems  probable  that  the  revenues  of  the 
School  will  be  maintained  at  the  present  level,  the  addition  of 
a  fourth-year's  class  compensating  for  some  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  entering  classes. 

The  Dean  mentions  in  his  report  (p.  145)  the  continued 
decline  in  the  number  of  college  and  scientific  school  graduates 
in  the  entering  classes  of  the  School.  The  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  increased  with  some 
rapidity  from  1875  to  1884,  since  which  date  it  has  rapidly 
declined  with  only  one  slight  check  in  the  decline.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  :  — 


Year. 

Percent  of  Graduates. 

Year. 

Percent  of  Graduates 

1884    .    .    . 

53.9 

1889   .    .    . 

34.4 

1885    .    .    . 

53.3 

1890   .    .    . 

38 

1886   .    .    . 

46.8 

1891   .    .    . 

36.8 

1887   .    .    . 

45 

1892  .    .    . 

28.2 

1888   .    .    . 

38.8 

1893  .    .    . 

23 

This  remarkable  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  graduates 
of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  the  first-year's  medical  class 
certainly  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  two  Governing 
Boards  and  the  University  Council.  It  is  a  matter  over  which 
the  Medical  Faculty  seems  to  have  no  control  whatever.  It 
takes  place  against  their  will,  and  threatens  the  best  interests 
both  of  the  School  and  of  the  community. 

A  resolute  attempt  was  made  for  about  four  months,  begin- 
ning on  the  30th  of  November,  1892,  to  raise  an  endowment  for 
the  Dental  School  by  general  subscription.     Committees  of  the 
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Faculty  and  the  alumni  worked  diligently  on  behalf  of  the 
School,  and  only  relinquished  the  attempt  when  the  increas- 
ing business  depression  made  it  obvious  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done.  They  succeeded  in  procuring  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $18,000  —  $6,025  having  been  paid  in 
up  to  August  1st,  1893.  The  School  has  now  a  balance 
of  $8801.44,  of  which  both  principal  and  income  are  at 
the  disposition  of  the  School ;  a  permanent  endowment  of 
$15,255.85;  and  gifts  towards  the  new  building  to  the 
amount  of  $6,427.63.  This  is  the  entire  endowment  of  a 
department  of  the  University  which  was  organized  twenty- 
seven  years  ago. 

The  Dental  Museum  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Waldo  E. 
Boardman  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value  and  interest.  It 
contributed  to  the  University  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Fair 
two  cabinets  containing  nearly  a  thousand  well-arranged 
specimens. 

The  need  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Dental  School  has 
been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  these  reports.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  make  this  need  more  and  more  pressing. 
The  laboratories  and  the  Infirmary  are  much  too  small ;  and 
the  entire  equipment  of  the  School  is  exposed  to  destruction 
by  fire,  —  its  present  building,  the  old  Medical  School  on 
North  Grove  Street,  being  very  combustible. 

The  recent  rate  of  growth  in  the  Veterinary  School  is  main- 
tained ;  and  it  has  been  possible  to  add  some  new  courses  of 
instruction,  —  chiefly  through  the  unrecompensed  labors  of  the 
gentlemen  who  give  the  instruction.  The  School  needs  a 
pathological  and  bacteriological  laboratory,  but  has  no  means 
of  supplying  this  need.  The  students'  fees  do  not  pay  much 
more  than  one  half  the  annual  cost  of  the  School ;  and  the 
balance  is  made  up  from  the  earnings  of  the  Hospital.  The 
report  of  Dr.  Osgood,  the  Surgeon-in-charge,  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  interest  to  the  School.  If  the  Hospital  were  not  able 
to  pay  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  towards  the 
support  of  the  School,  the  School  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  year  1892-93  was  a  favorable  one  in  the  Hospital  —  the 
total  receipts  of  the  year  being  larger  than  ever  before.     The 
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building  occupied  by  the  Hospital  was  improved  in  several 
respects  ;  and  more  business  was  done  in  it.  Dr.  Osgood  states 
the  number  of  animals  treated  during  the  year  in  the  Hospital 
to  be  as  follows  :  six  hundred  and  six  horses,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dogs,  and  forty-nine  other  animals.  In  addition  to 
these  animals,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  horses,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  dogs,  and  forty-four  other  animals  were 
brought  to  the  Hospital  for  examination  and  advice  only.  All 
these  animals  were  utilized  for  the  instruction  of  the  students. 
The  number  of  surgical  operations  performed  at  the  Hospital 
during  the  year  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-three.  These 
figures  indicate  the  extent  of  the  clinical  opportunities  which 
the  students  enjoy.  Autopsies  are  made  on  all  animals  which 
die  at  the  Hospital,  the  veterinary  practitioner  having  a  great 
advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  practitioner  of  medicine  or 
surgery  for  the  human  species. 

Dr.  Osgood  advises  the  abandonment  of  the  subscription 
plan,  which  was  adopted  by  the  School  in  imitation  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  —  an  institution  which 
has  a  very  large  number  of  annual  subscribers,  and  derives 
from  them  an  important  part  of  its  support.  The  Harvard 
Veterinary  Hospital  has  never  had  in  any  one  year  as  many  as 
two  hundred  subscribers ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  sub- 
scription method  reduces  the  receipts  of  the  Hospital  rather 
than  increases  them.  The  subscription  method  has  never  been 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  School.  In  this 
Report  for  the  year  1883-84,  and  again  in  the  Report  for 
1884-85,  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
method.  It  has  always  been  a  serious  objection  to  the  sub- 
scription plan,  that  the  veterinary  profession  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  objected  to  it,  as  having  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  proper  standard  of  charges  for  veterinary  service.  In  the 
first  year  that  the  subscription  method  is  abandoned  there  will 
appear  a  serious  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the  Hospital, 
for  most  of  the  subscriptions  are  collected  in  June  or  July, 
near  the  end  of  the  financial  year ;  but  in  the  following 
year  it  is  believed  that  the  receipts  of  the  Hospital  would 
be  decidedly  larger  as  a  direct  result  of  the  abandonment  of 
that  plan. 
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The  growth  of  the  general  Library  in  Gore  Hall  and  of  the 
special  libraries  in  the  laboratories  and  class-rooms  is  in  one 
sense  an  embarrassing  phenomenon  ;  for  the  University  has  no 
rooms  in  which  to  arrange  properly  the  increasing  stores  of 
books,  or  to  put  them  conveniently  at  the  disposition  of  the 
readers.  But  from  another  point  of  view,  the  growth  of  these 
libraries  and  the  increased  use  made  of  them  are  the  most 
encouraging  features  in  the  annual  story  of  the  progress  of  the 
University.  However  troublesome  and  costly  it  may  be  to 
teach  thousands  of  students  the  abundant  use  of  books,  it  is 
the  most  important  lesson  that  can  be  given  them  during  their 
student  life.  There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  scholarship 
than  the  habit  of  thorough  comparative  study  of  many  books 
relating  to  whatever  subject  a  student  may  have  in  hand. 
Free  use  of  books  emancipates  the  student  from  the  dominion 
of  a  text-book  or  single  treatise,  enables  him  to  practice  resort 
to  original  authorities,  and  reveals  to  him  the  great  extent  to 
which  matter,  once  printed,  is  copied  from  book  to  book 
generation  after  generation. 

The  Library  buys  no  books  except  from  the  income  of  funds 
given  expressly  for  that  purpose ;  but  salaries,  service,  and 
general  expenses  in  the  Library  during  1892-93  cost  $33,384.82, 
of  which  sum  $25,764.20  was  provided  from  the  income  of  per- 
manent funds,  leaving  a  balance  of  $7620.62  to  be  really  paid 
from  the  College  tuition  fees.  Considering  the  immense  service 
which  the  Library  renders  to  the  whole  body  of  students,  this  is  a 
moderate  sum  to  be  drawn  from  the  free  income  of  the  College. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  report  of  the  Librarian  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  are  neither  students  nor 
instructors  in  the  University  use  the  general  library.  In 
1891-92  there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  such  bor- 
rowers;  in  1892-93  —  three  hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  use 
of  the  Library  on  Sunday  afternoons  increases  slowly.  The 
collection  of  coins  has  been  mounted  in  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner  between  sheets  of  glass,  and  is  now  accessible  to 
students  and  visitors. 

Within  the  past  six  years  the  functions  of  the  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  have  been  much  enlarged.    He  has  become  the 
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head,  not  only  of  the  Garden,  but  of  a  large  Botanical  Museum. 
This  Museum  has  been  built  and  equipped  under  his  direction, 
and  will  doubtless  claim  a  large  share  of  his  time  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  building  has  been  completed  and  partially  fur- 
nished with  cases,  and  large  quantities  of  material  have  been 
made  ready  for  exhibition.  The  same  building  contains  all  the 
botanical  laboratories,  both  phaenogamic  and  cryptogamic ;  so 
that  the  entire  work  of  the  Botanical  Department ,  except  the  work 
for  the  Garden  and  the  Herbarium,  is  now  done  at  the  Museum. 
Within  the  same  period  the  beautiful  and  interesting  collection 
of  Blaschka  models  has  been  received  and  displayed.  All  this 
new  work  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  has  been  given 
by  friends  of  the  department,  and  expended  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Goodale.  Until  the  year  1890-91  the  gifts  pro- 
vided for  all  the  expenditures  ;  but  on  July  31st,  1891,  advances 
had  been  made  to  the  Botanical  Department  amounting  to 
$6905.57.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1893,  these  advances  had  in- 
creased to  $12,357.58,  on  which  sum  the  Corporation  is  obliged 
to  charge  interest.  The  Director  points  out  in  his  report, 
moreover,  that  to  carry  on  suitably  the  whole  department  com- 
prised under  the  titles  Botanical  Department,  Botanical  Museum 
and  laboratories,  there  will  be  needed  annually  $3000,  in  addition 
to  the  stated  income  from  invested  funds.  These  funds  now 
amount  to  $  1 00 ,  000 .  For  carrying  on  the  laboratories  the  labora- 
tory fees  received  from  the  students  are  an  additional  resource. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Director  that  a  larger 
area  is  under  cultivation  at  the  Botanic  Garden  than  has  been 
used  heretofore,  and  that  expensive  repairs  have  been  made 
upon  the  greenhouses.  If  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the 
Botanical  Department  look  back  to  the  time,  —  only  a  few  years 
ago,  —  when  the  department  possessed  neither  laboratories  nor 
Museum,  they  will  see  great  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  recent 
additions  to  the  resources  of  the  department ;  but  if  they  con- 
template the  unfinished  state  of  the  Museum,  the  abundance  of 
materials,  but  the  lack  of  means  to  pay  for  the  labor  required 
to  prepare  and  display  them,  they  will  see  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  shows  that  this 
invaluable  collection  was  well  cared  for  and  considerably  en- 
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larged  during  the  year  under  review.  The  Curator  was  also 
able  to  advance  somewhat  the  preparation  of  the  * '  Synoptical 
Flora." 

Professor  Gray's  copyrights  are  such  a  valuable  resource 
for  the  Herbarium — they  yielded  during  the  year  1892-93 
$3074.65 — that  the  Corporation  find  it  expedient  to  cause  the 
several  books  to  be  carefully  revised  from  time  to  time.  A 
revision  of  Gray's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States  by  Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Sereno  Watson  was 
completed  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Watson.  The  Field,  Forest 
and  Garden  Botany  has  been  under  revision  for  three  years  past 
—  at  first  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Barnes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  latterly  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  hoped  that  this  revision 
will  be  completed  during  the  coming  spring. 

The  road  building  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  having  been 
finished  by  the  Park  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the 
planting  of  the  Arboretum  will  now  be  carried  forward  more 
rapidly  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  The  beauty  and  the 
instructive  character  of  the  Arboretum  increase  from  year  to 
year  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
more  this  collection  of  living  specimens  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  enjoyable  of  the  University  collections.  As  a 
public  park  also  the  worth  of  the  Arboretum  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  the  indenture 
between  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of  James  Arnold  and  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  was  executed,  and  it 
is  eleven  years  since  the  indenture  was  executed  between  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  concerning  the  use 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as  a  public  park. 

The  Arboretum  has  received  from  its  Director,  Professor 
Sargent,  the  gift  of  his  valuable  library  amounting  to  about 
5000  volumes  and  5500  pamphlets.  Professor  Sargent  has 
also  notified  the  Corporation  of  his  intention  to  purchase  and 
give  to  the  Arboretum  books  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  This 
valuable  library,  together  with  the  herbarium,  and  numerous 
specimens  of  woods,  fruits,  and  other  tree  products,  are  now 
safely  housed  in  the  Hunnewell  building. 
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The  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Mineral 
Museum  reports  improvements  made  in  the  Laboratory,  and 
valuable  accessions  to  the  Museum.  Both  the  Laboratory  and 
the  Museum  made  important  contributions  to  the  exhibit  of 
Harvard  University  at  Chicago.  The  collection  of  about  three 
hundred  new  substances  discovered  and  studied  in  the  labora- 
tories at  Cambridge  was  well  designed  to  give  an  expert  some 
conception  of  the  activity  of  the  University  in  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  chemistry.  The  Director  mentions  with  legitimate 
satisfaction  that  the  best  secondary  schools  are  giving  increasing 
attention  to  chemistry  as  an  elective  subject  among  the  require- 
•ments  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  ;  and  that  the  mode  of 
teaching  chemistry  in  these  schools  is  steadily  improving.  A 
very  useful  improvement  was  made  in  the  organic  laboratory 
in  the  upper  story  of  Boylston  Hall,  by  putting  in  a  system  of 
seven  exhaust  fans,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  driven  by  an 
electric  motor,  one  fan  sucking  each  of  the  seven  hoods.  The 
effect  on  the  air  of  the  room  is  all  that  could  be  wished ;  but 
the  plant  cost  $1000,  and  the  power  will  cost  at  least  $100  a 
year.  The  only  objection  to  the  method,  except  its  cost,  is 
that  the  fans  and  pulleys  make  a  disagreeable  noise.  A  sim- 
ilar method,  except  that  steam  power  is  used,  has  been  applied 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  kitchen  of  Memorial  Hall  with  equally 
good  results. 

The  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  study  of  physics  in  schools  by  demon- 
strating that  physical  apparatus  can  be  provided  for  school  use 
at  a  cost  which  brings  the  apparatus  within  the  reach  of  large 
numbers  of  schools,  both  public  and  private.  This  apparatus, 
though  plain  and  simple,  yields  accurate  results,  and  is 
thoroughly  adapted  for  teaching  physics  to  pupils  of  the 
grammar  and  high  school  ages  by  the  laboratory  method. 
It  has  all  been  invented  and,  in  the  first  instance,  made  in  the 
Jefferson  Laboratory ;  but  is  now  manufactured  and  sold  by 
competent  dealers.  Specimens  of  the  apparatus  were  exhibited 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  as  an  original  product  of  the 
Laboratory.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the  use  of  this  cheap 
but  excellent  apparatus  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
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exact  physical  measurement  may  be  introduced  into  grammar 
and  high  schools.  The  Laboratory  also  trains  a  certain  number 
of  competent  teachers  of  physics  for  colleges,  scientific  schools, 
and  secondary  schools.  The  Director  points  out  that  there  have 
been  supplied  to  other  institutions  within  the  past  three  years 
one  professor,  one  assistant  professor,  and  two  instructors. 
During  the  year  1892-93,  and  also  during  the  current  year,  a 
course  in  physics  has  been  provided  at  the  Laboratory  without 
charge  for  teachers  in  Cambridge  schools,  the  University  hoping 
in  this  way  to  promote  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  physics 
into  grammar  schools.  The  Director  very  justly  remarks  that 
the  tendency  in  physical  departments  of  universities  to-day  is 
to  the  carrying  on  of  shops  and  working  laboratories,  rather 
than  to  the  collecting  of  apparatus  for  lecture  use  —  the  newer 
method  being  indefinitely  more  expensive  than  the  older, 
but  also  much  more  effective  for  educational  and  scientific 
purposes. 

The  fire-proof  building  on  the  Observatory  grounds  for  the 
storage  of  stellar  photographs  was  completed  during  the  past 
year,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  stellar  photographs  were 
safely  transferred  to  it.  The  building  is  not  only  a  safe  for 
storing  plates  and  manuscripts,  but  a  work  shop :  so  that  the 
photographs  are  not  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire  while  they 
are  being  studied.  By  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  George 
O.  Shattuck,  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  the  Ob- 
servatory, subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $9662.51  were  pro- 
cured towards  the  cost  of  this  building,  the  rest  of  the  cost 
having  been  charged  to  the  funds  of  the  Observatory.  The 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  describes  the  use 
made  of  each  instrument  in  Cambridge,  and  also  of  the  instru- 
ments which  have  been  sent  to  Peru,  and  enumerates  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Observatory  during  the  year.  No  additional 
words  are  necessary  to  portray  the  extraordinary  activity  which 
prevails  in  all  departments  of  the  Observatory,  —  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  The  station  in  Peru  continues  to  yield 
many  interesting  discoveries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
atmospheric  conditions  at  Arequipa  are  extraordinarily  favor- 
able.    Beside  astronomical  observations,  meteorological  obser- 
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vations  are  constantly  taken ;  and  Professor  Bailey  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  station  with  self-registering  instruments 
at  an  elevation  of  19,200  feet,  —  which  is  far  the  highest 
meteorological  station  in  the  world, 

Cambridge  is  distinctly  deteriorating  as  a  site  for  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.  The  introduction  of  electric  lights  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Observatory  and  throughout  the 
suburbs  of  Boston  proves  to  be  a  serious  drawback ;  and  the 
Observatory  will  doubtless  suffer  some  disturbance  from  the 
passage  of  cars  on  the  electric  railway  to  be  constructed  on 
Concord  Avenue  within  a  short  distance  of  its  piers  and  domes. 
It  seems  probable  therefore  that  Cambridge  will  be  in  the 
future  less  important  as  a  place  for  observation  than  the  station 
at  Arequipa,  but  that  the  reduction  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tions, the  study  of  photographic  plates,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Annals  will  continue  to  be  done  here. 

The  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund  which  on  the  31st  of  July,  1888, 
amounted  to  $240,995.50  has  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  five 
years  to  $203,013.10,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  cost 
both  of  establishing  the  station  at  Arequipa  and  of  carrying 
it  on.  Buildings,  transportation,  and  living  expenses  have  all 
proved  dearer  than  was  anticipated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Peruvian  Government  has  permitted  the  free  entry  of  all 
instruments  and  supplies  destined  for  the  station.  It  has  been 
the  desire  of  the  Corporation  that  a  portion  of  this  $32,982.40 
should  be  restored  to  the  Fund  by  transferring  to  other  funds 
a  portion  of  the  expenditure  on  the  Peru  station.  The  large 
annual  gifts  received  from  Mrs.  Draper  ($9999.96  in  1892-93) 
continue  to  be  spent  year  by  year  upon  the  productive  re- 
searches of  the  Draper  Memorial.  The  final  payment  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Robert  Treat  Paine,  namely,  $153,447.51,  on 
account  of  his  residuary  bequest  to  the  Observatory,  raises  the 
fund  which  bears  his  name  to  the  sum  of  $273,557.86,  and 
makes  it  the  largest  fund  held  by  the  University  for  purposes 
of  pure  research. 

In  the  year  under  review,  the  teaching  force  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Zoology  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  instructor. 
The  force  now  consists  of  the  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
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three  instructors,  one  lecturer,  and  two  assistants,  not  counting 
assistants  temporarily  employed  for  the  elementary  class  in 
Zoology.  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  the 
Zoological  department  prepared  for  exhibition  at  Chicago 
instructive  plans  and  photographs  of  the  building,  and  speci- 
mens of  apparatus  to  illustrate  methods  of  instruction.  The 
report  of  the  Curator  shows  how  great  an  amount  of  work 
is  annually  required  to  keep  the  collections  in  order,  to 
replenish  them  when  necessary,  to  arrange  accessions  by  gift, 
and  to  extend  little  by  little  the  labelling  of  the  collections. 
Even  the  educated  public  has  very  little  idea  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  great  collection  to  illustrate  the  animal 
kingdom  in  all  continents  and  oceans,  and  in  all  ages  of 
the  earth's  crust.  The  permanent  funds  of  the  Museum 
are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  work  which  is  imperatively 
needed.  The  University  is  able  to  contribute  nothing  but 
very  moderate  annual  appropriations  for  fuel  and  service ; 
and  the  great  amount  of  instruction  given  at  the  Museum  by 
professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  who  are  paid  by  the 
University  really  increases,  instead  of  lightening,  the  charges 
on  the  funds  of  the  Museum.  With  numberless  things  con- 
stantly in  view  which  might  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  students, 
the  convenience  of  investigators,  or  the  delight  of  the  public, 
the  narrow  resources  of  the  Museum  are  a  severe  trial  to  the 
patience  of  its  Curator  and  assistants.  In  almost  every  room 
interesting  additions  or  rearrangements  might  be  made,  the 
labelling  might  be  improved,  gaps  might  be  filled,  and  various 
groupings  illustrative  of  the  associations  or  habits'  of  animals 
might  be  arranged ;  but  for  all  these  desirable  things  there  is 
no  money. 

The  Curator  makes  an  interesting  suggestion  (p.  211)  to  the 
effect  that  some  arrangement  be  made  between  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  and  representatives  of  leading  Amer- 
ican universities,  by  which  the  exceptional  facilities  for  marine 
research  at  the  Fish  Commission's  station  at  Wood's  Hole  might 
be  made  available  for  original  investigation.  A  large  establish- 
ment, originally  created  at  that  harbor  by  the  Fish  Commission, 
is  no  longer  utilized  to  the  full.  The  Curator  of  the  Museum 
has  for  several  years  provided  at  his  own  charges  at  his  marine 
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laboratory  at  Newport  admirable  facilities  for  advanced  students 
in  zoology.  The  number  of  students  at  this  laboratory  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  no  longer  be  practicable 
for  the  Curator  to  accommodate  all  the  applicants.  It  has  not 
been  the  practice  to  maintain  at  Cambridge  a  Summer  School 
in  Zoology,  and  the  University  itself  has  no  zoological  station 
at  the  seaside.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  conduct  a  Summer  School  in  Zoology  for  elementary  stu- 
dents ;  but  of  course  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  students  in  the 
University  who  are  competent  for  advanced  study  in  zoology 
should  have  facilities  for  summer  work  by  the  sea,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  collection  of  material  for  winter  use.  In  some 
departments  of  zoology,  this  collecting  can  be  done  with  simple 
means ;  but  in  others,  steam-launches,  and  even  sea-going 
vessels  are  essential.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Curator  concerning  cooperation  between  leading 
American  universities  and  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  had  leave  of  absence  during  the  year  1892-93  in 
order  that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The  connection  of  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  with  the  Department  of  Ethnology 
at  the  World's  Fair  will  doubtless  result  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Museum  through  the  enlargement  of  his  experience  and 
the  acquisition  of  objects  or  reproductions  of  objects  which 
made  part  of  that  great  exposition. 

The  death  from  fever  at  Copan  of  Mr.  John  Gr.  Owens,  the 
leader  of  the  second  expedition  to  Honduras,  was  greatly 
regretted  by  the  friends  of  the  Museum  and  by  all  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  during  his  brief  connection  with  the 
University.  His  lamented  death  diminished  in  some  respects 
the  returns  which  had  been  hoped  for  from  this  expedition ; 
and  has  also  postponed  the  sending  of  a  third  expedition  to  the 
same  field. 

The  Semitic  Museum,  which  the  University  owes  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  was  increased  during  the 
year  both  by  purchases  and  gifts  ;  but  unfortunately  the  space 
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assigned  to  this  collection  in  the  Peabody  Museum  has  been 
entirely  filled,  so  that  an  important  portion  of  the  collection 
cannot  be  unpacked  and  exhibited,  but  is  stored  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1893,  there  still 
remained  unexpended  $2342.12  of  the  original  gift  of  $10,000; 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  this  amount  has 
been  reduced  to  about  $1000,  all  of  which  is  pledged  for  objects 
ordered  at  Constantinople.  The  Overseers'  Committee  on  the 
Semitic  Department  have  perceived  the  need  of  permanent 
and  larger  quarters  for  the  Museum ;  and  members  of  the 
Committee  have  made  provisional  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$26,000  towards  the  cost  of  a  building.  The  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  Museum  both  by  students  and  by  the  public  is 
constantly  increasing,  quite  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic  literature  and  history. 

The  Schools  Examination  Board  examined  nine  secondary 
schools  during  the  year  1892-93  —  two  public  schools,  five 
endowed,  and  two  private.  Two  old  and  famous  schools  were 
included  in  this  list,  namely,  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  The  examiners  were,  with  one 
exception,  University  teachers.  They  found  the  work  inter- 
esting ;  and  most  of  them  became  convinced  that  it  would 
prove  serviceable,  both  to  the  schools  and  to  the  University. 
The  members  of  the  Board  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  work, 
and  a  personal  share  in  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
reports  are  made  to  the  headmasters,  or  principals,  and  are 
not  to  be  published  by  either  party.  It  is  the  school  and  its 
teachers  that  are  examined  —  not  the  pupils.  No  record  is 
made  concerning  the  attainments  of  individual  pupils.  As 
was  intimated  in  last  year's  Report,  the  expense  of  these 
examinations  is  so  considerable  as  distinctly  to  limit  the  work 
of  the  Board  —  a  complete  examination  costing  from  $120  to 
$250,  according  to  the  remoteness  of  the  school  from  Cam- 
bridge. Of  the  nine  schools  examined  in  the  first  year,  the 
most  remote  was  situated  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  It  will  require 
the  experience  of  some  years  to  determine  whether  in  the 
opinion  of  the  schools  the  advantages  derived  from  the  exam- 
inations compensate  for  their  cost. 
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During  1892-93  the  University  provided  gratuitously  three 
courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  in  the  Cambridge  grammar 
schools,  —  one  on  experimental  physics,  one  in  geography,  and 
one  in  geometry.  These  courses  were  regularly  attended  by 
competent  classes,  and  are  believed  to  have  borne  good  fruit. 
Three  courses  are  again  furnished  by  the  University  during  the 
current  year  on  physics,  English  composition  and  botany. 
These  courses  are  open  to  Cambridge  teachers  without  fee, 
and  to  a  small  number  of  teachers  outside  of  Cambridge  on 
payment  of  a  fee.  The  University  is  glad  to  cooperate  with 
the  city  of  Cambridge  in  these  experiments  for  the  improve- 
ment of  grammar  schools. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1893,  Mrs.  Catherine  Page  Perkins 
executed  an  agreement  with  the  President  and  Fellows  to  build 
a  dormitory  for  the  College  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000,  to  be 
called  Perkins  Hall  in  memory  of  Daniel  Perkins  (A.B.  1717), 
Kichard  Perkins  (A.B.  1748),  and  William  Foster  Perkins 
(A.B.  1819),  and  to  be  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
students  of  small  means.  The  site  was  determined  on,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  immediately  begun  ;  but  before  the 
contracts  were  ready  for  signature,  Mrs.  Perkins  died  very 
suddenly  early  in  May.  Her  will,  however,  made  some  years 
earlier,  gave  to  the  President  and  Fellows  the  same  sum  of 
$150,000  for  the  same  uses.  Of  the  three  graduates  who  are 
to  be  commemorated  in  this  hall,  the  first  was  a  minister  who 
served  for  sixty-two  years  the  parish  of  Bridgewater ;  the 
second,  his  son,  practiced  medicine  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  same  town ;  the  third  (the  grandson  of  Daniel) 
died  young  without  entering  any  profession.  The  money  from 
which  this  hall  will  be  built  was  made  and  saved  by  three 
brothers,  of  whom  Richard  Perkins,  the  husband  of  Catherine 
Page  Perkins,  was  one.  All  three  brothers  died  without 
heirs.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Perkins  a  few  years 
ago,  a  considerable  part  of  the  fortune  was  distributed  by 
his  will  to  various  institutions  of  public  utility.  On  the 
death  of  his  widow,  almost  all  the  remainder  was  distributed 
in  like  manner, — the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Insti- 
tute  of  Technology,   Harvard   University,   and   the   Harvard 
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Annex  receiving  large  gifts  under  one  or  other  of  the  two 
wills.  The  distribution  of  this  fortune,  won  in  honorable 
trade,  and  preserved  by  good  judgment,  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  private  wealth  in  the  United  States 
may  soon  be  converted  to  beneficent  public  ends. 

Shortly  after  the  untimely  death  of  Phillips  Brooks,  a  com- 
mittee of  his  classmates  and  friends  was  organized  to  collect 
money  with  which  to  build  a  memorial  of  him  at  Harvard 
College.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1893,  the  President  and 
Fellows  agreed  to  a  declaration  of  trust,  or  terms  of  sub- 
scription, prepared  by  this  committee  for  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  It  was  agreed  that  the  plans  should  be  made  satis- 
factory to  the  President  and  Fellows,  who  should  assign  a 
good  site  for  the  building  in  the  College  Yard,  and  accept  the 
building  and  its  endowment  upon  the  trust  to  maintain  and  use 
the  building,  and  apply  the  endowment  to  its  maintenance,  in 
such  manner  as  they  in  their  discretion  from  time  to  time  might 
deem  best  for  the  religious,  charitable,  and  social  interests  of 
the  University,  the  President  and  Fellows  to  arrange  all  details 
of  use  and  administration  in  accordance  with  their  own  judg- 
ment;  "  provided,  however,  that,  among  other  good  uses,  the 
building  shall  always  be  used  impartially  and  without  favor  for 
all  those  forms  of  spiritual  activity,  benevolent  action,  and 
religious  aspiration  in  which  the  best  life  of  the  University 
may,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  denomination,  from  time 
to  time  find  expression."  The  subscriptions  for  this  object 
were  payable  either  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  or 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  University.  The  Treasurer  of 
the  University  acknowledges  in  his  statement  the  receipt  of 
$5983.26  for  this  object;  but  a  very  much  larger,  though  still 
insufficient,  sum  had  been  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Committee,  before  the  prevailing  financial  depression  com- 
pelled the  suspension  of  the  undertaking. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  gifts  of  the  year  was  that  of 
Professor  Henry  Willard  Williams,  who,  shortly  after  retiring 
from  the  Professorship  of  Opthalmology  which  he  had  held  for 
twenty  years,  gave  the  President  and  Fellows  $25,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  ultimately  to  be  used  toward  the  salary  of 
that  professorship.     Gifts  from  professors  are  always  valuable 
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quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  amount ;  because  they  proceed 
from  persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  administration 
and  the  function  of  the  University,  and  with  the  beneficial 
quality  of  the  particular  object  or  objects  which  they  endow. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital  received  last  spring 
a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske  to  endow  a  bed  in 
the  Hospital  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Josiah  Mason 
Fiske,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  the  bed  to  be  used,  first,  by  the 
students  of  Harvard  College,  and  secondly,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Hospital.  This  provision  is  a  very  welcome 
one,  because  the  University  has  no  adequate  infirmary  of  its 
own,  —  indeed  only  a  small  hospital  for  the  isolation  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Since  there  are  about  2600  students  in 
Cambridge,  many  of  whom  are  far  from  their  homes  and  in 
narrow  circumstances,  a  right  to  use  the  admirable  facilities  of 
the  Cambridge  Hospital  may  at  any  moment  be  precious. 

The  subject  of  an  additional  dining-room  for  the  University 
was  repeatedly  discussed  by  the  Corporation  in  the  spring  of 
1893  on  petitions  from  the  Dining  Hall  Association  and  other 
students.  No  affirmative  action  was  taken  on  the  subject ;  for 
the  Corporation  was  unwilling  to  build  another  hall  to  be  con- 
ducted like  the  present  one,  and  it  was  not  made  certain  that  a 
sufficient  body  of  students  desired  to  use  a  hall  conducted  on 
the  restaurant  plan.  The  problem  how  to  provide  suitable 
food  for  such  a  number  of  students  as  are  gathered  in  Cam- 
bridge, at  reasonable  prices,  and  under  agreeable  conditions,  is 
still  far  from  complete  solution.  The  general  tables  in 
Memorial  Hall — about  one-third  of  the  whole  number — are 
at  present  over-crowded,  and  the  quarters  of  the  Foxcroft  Club 
are  too  small  for  the  present  membership.  The  Hall  and  the 
Club  together  accommodate  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  of  students  in  Cambridge. 

The  financial  year  1892-93  was  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
increase  of  the  funds  and  balances  by  gifts  and  bequests  —  the 
total  increase  of  the  year  being  $552,298.55  ;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  increase,  namely,  $176,608.44,  consists  of 
building  funds  which  will  disappear  from  the  Treasurer's  state- 
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ment  when  the  buildings  for  which  they  were  provided  shall 
have  been  erected.  The  year  was  a  costly  one,  the  annual 
expenses  proper,  excluding  payments  for  new  buildings  and 
for  repairs,  insurance  and  taxes  on  real  estate  held  as  invest- 
ment, having  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University 
exceeded  a  million  dollars  ;  but  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  the  Dental  School,  the  Scientific  School,  and 
the  Bussey  Institution  are  all  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as 
regards  the  proportion  between  their  annual  receipts  and  their 
annual  expenditures.  The  Divinity  School  had,  to  be  sure, 
a  deficit  for  the  year  1892-93  ;  but  this  deficit  was  due  to 
circumstances  which  may  fairly  be  called  accidental,  and  are 
not  likely  to  recur.  Moreover,  the  School  has  a  credit  balance 
of  $26,360.41,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  applied  to  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  School ;  and  this  balance  is  larger  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  Law  School, 
the  Medical  School,  and  the  Scientific  School  all  have  similar 
disposable  balances.  The  Veterinary  School,  now  eleven  years 
old,  almost  succeeded  in  living  within  its  income.  The  num- 
ber of  its  students  is  increasing ;  and  both  the  School  and  its 
Hospital  command  more  and  more  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  domestic  animals.  The  School 
owes  the  University  $19,019.87  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  as  it  becomes  established  in  the  favor  of  the  community, 
it  will  be  able  to  repay  this  advance,  as  older  departments  of 
the  University  have  done  before.  It  is  satisfactory  to  recall  in 
this  connection  that  the  Dental  School  had  a  period  of  struggle 
and  of  debt;  but  that  it  has  now  paid  its  debts,  supports  itself 
—  with  important  aid  from  the  Medical  School  —  and  has 
obtained  an  endowment  which  amounts  in  all  to  $30,484.92. 
The  Scientific  School  enjoyed  an  increase  of  income  to  the 
amount  of  $12,064.00,  and  increased  its  expenditures  by 
$14,484.00.  This  increase  of  expenditures  resulted  chiefly 
from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  salaries,  and  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  instruments  and  apparatus  for  instruction,  and  was 
made  necessary  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
For  the  current  year  there  is  a  similar  enlargement  of  the  num- 
ber of  students,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  of  expenditures  ; 
but  the  budget  of  the  School  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
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The  departments  of  the  University  in  which  the  relation  of 
income  to  expenditure  has  been  unsatisfactory  for  two  years 
past  are  the  departments  called  University,  College,  and 
Library,  which  depend  ultimately,  as  the  accounts  are  kept, 
on  the  income  of  the  College  proper.  The  receipts  credited 
to  the  University  account  are  never  equal  to  the  payments 
charged  to  that  account,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  Library,  the  adverse  balances  in  these  two  departments 
being  met  by  the  College.  For  the  year  1891-92,  there  was 
a  deficit  in  these  three  accounts  combined  of  $6,432.88  ;  but 
for  the  year  1892-93,  which  is  now  under  review,  the  deficit 
was  $25,181.26.  These  deficits  have  to  be  charged  to  the 
account  called  the  Stock  Account,  which  is  really  an  accumu- 
lated balance,  the  principal  of  which,  as  well  as  the  income,  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Corporation.  There  is  one  other  similar 
fund  called  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund.  These  two 
funds  are  the  only  resources  of  that  sort  in  possession  of  the 
Corporation.  From  various  causes,  such  as  annual  deficits  and 
surpluses,  the  crediting  to  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Fire  Subscription  of  1872-73,  and  the 
charging  to  the  same  fund  of  the  cost  of  the  addition  made  to 
Gore  Hall  in  1876,  their  combined  amount  has  fluctuated  con- 
siderably during  the  last  twenty-four  years  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  diminished.  In  1869,  the  Stock  Account  was 
$197,034.48,  and  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Account  was 
$74,730.61,  the  total  being  $271,765.09.  These  two  funds 
stand  as  follows  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  for  1892-93  — 
the  Stock  Account  at  $98,830.23,  and  the  Insurance  and 
Guaranty  Fund  at  $141,638.74,  the  total  being  $240,468.97. 
These  two  completely  unrestricted  funds  have  therefore  dimin- 
ished by  $31,296.12  within  the  past  twenty-four  years.  Early 
in  this  period  a  Repair  Fund  of  $10,000  was  also  used  up. 
To  the  statement  that  expenditures  have  exceeded  receipts  in 
the  combined  account  called  University,  College,  and  Library 
by  $31,614.14  during  the  past  two  years  must,  therefore,  be 
added  the  further  statement  that  the  disposable  balances  against 
which  such  deficits  can  be  charged  are  not  so  large  now  by 
$31,296.12  as  they  were  twenty-four  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  of  the  permanent  funds  has  been  multiplied 
by  three  and  three  quarters  during  that  period. 
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This  condition  of  things  is  due  in  the  main,  first,  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Corporation  to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  all 
the  grades,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  great  change  in  the  general  scale  of  expenditure  in  and 
on  College  buildings  and  on  apparatus  for  teaching,  including 
collections.  Although  the  scale  of  the  University  salaries  is 
still  low,  it  has  been  raised  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  since 
1869.  As  to  the  scale  of  expenditure,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  facts  that  before  1869  there  was  not  a  single  steam- 
plant  on  the  University  premises ;  not  a  bath-room  or  water 
closet  in  any  University  building ;  no  lights  in  the  College 
Yard  or  entries  at  night ;  no  laboratories  for.  students,  except 
that  of  Chemistry ;  no  Memorial  Hall ;  no  College  play- 
grounds, except  the  delta  between  Kirkland  and  Cambridge 
streets ;  no  departmental  libraries ;  no  seminaries ;  no  con- 
ferences ;  no  summer  courses  ;  and  no  Graduate  School. 

Whatever  are  the  causes  of  the  deficits  of  the  past  two  years, 
it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  contract  somewhat 
their  annual  expenditures  for  the  College,  the  Graduate  School, 
and  the  Library.  Measures  to  this  end  were  promptly  taken 
as  soon  as  the  accounts  of  the  year  1892-93  had  been  made  up. 
An  increase  of  students  having  again  occurred  in  the  College 
and  the  Graduate  School  during  the  current  academic  year, 
and  the  contracts  with  teachers  annually  appointed  having  been 
concluded  last  spring,  the  retrenchments  of  the  current  year 
cannot  be  made  on  the  number  of  salaries  except  in  the  case  of 
accidental  vacancies.  They  must  be  made  on  repairs  and 
improvements,  wages,  printing,  appropriations  for  collections 
and  laboratories,  and  what  are  called  general  expenses.  The  pre- 
vailing financial  depression  also  admonishes  the  Corporation  not 
to  count  on  a  continuance  of  the  recent  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  resorting  to  the  University,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  some  diminution  of  income  from  their  investments. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 

following   reports  on  the   several   departments   and   scientific 

establishments. 

CHARLES   W.    ELIOT,  President. 
Cambridge,  6  January,  1894. 


REPORTS    OF    DEPARTMENTS. 


THE   FACULTY   OF  ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year 
1892-93:  — 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  of  instruction  provided  by 
the  Faculty  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to 
condense  materially  the  statement  of  courses  given  in  the  annual 
report,  and  in  some  cases  to  omit  particulars  which,  with  a  better 
command  of  space,  might  have  been  shown  with  advantage.  The 
information  given  in  advance  to  the  students  of  the  University  and 
to  others,  to  assist  in  the  choice  of  studies  and  to  exhibit  the  oppor- 
tunities now  offered  here,  is  much  more  ample.  The  Faculty  issue 
near  the  close  of  the  academic  year  their  Announcement  of  Courses  for 
the  coming  year,  giving  the  careful  condensed  statement  of  informa- 
tion which,  with  little  change,  afterwards  appears  in  the  Annual  Cata- 
logue. Besides  this  publication,  the  several  departments  of  instruction, 
(as  for  example,  that  of  Classics,  Philosoplry,  Mathematics,  or  Geol- 
ogy) ,  have  of  late  years  adopted  the  practice  of  compiling,  each  for 
itself,  a  somewhat  elaborate  statement  of  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  their  proposed  instruction  for  the  coming  year,  with  all  the  detail 
believed  to  be  necessary  by  those  who  are  most  desirous  of  attracting 
students.  The  special  descriptive  pamphlets  of  courses  issued  in 
this  manner  in  the  closing  weeks  before  Commencement,  1893,  com- 
prised in  the  aggregate  more  than  300  pages,  and  taken  together  give 
a  complete  statement  of  the  work  of  instruction  laid  out  by  the 
Faculty,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  quite  beyond  the  possible  scope 
of  the  present  report. 

In  the  rearrangement  and  extension  of  instruction  which  necessarily 
goes  on  from  year  to  year,  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  in  divisions 
and  departments,  set  forth  in  my  report  for  1890-91,  has  had  an 
increasing  influence.  The  proposal  of  courses  of  instruction  under 
this  system  belongs  in  some  cases  to  divisions'  and  in  others  to  the 
departments  of  which  the  divisions  are  made  up  ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
present  system  looks  to  some  body  of  instructors  having  closely 
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allied  work,  for  an  opinion  on  the  best  method  of  covering  any  part 
of  their  field  which  is  imperfectly  provided  for,  and  for  a  judgment 
as  to  the  importance  of  any  proposition  for  additional  instruction. 
The  Faculty  as  a  whole  reserves  its  power  of  judging  of  any  proposed 
changes  or  additions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  common  interest 
and  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  increased  or  diminished  resources, 
but  it  also  looks  for  a  more  systematic  oversight  than  formerly  of  the 
arrangement  of  instruction  within  any  given  field  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  those  specially  concerned.  It  cannot  be  said  that  individual 
initiative  is  excluded  or  discouraged  ;  but  there  is  in  many  and  perhaps 
in  most  departments  a  stronger  consciousness  of  combined  effort  and 
of  mutual  adjustment.  The  divisions  and  departments  steadily  gather 
strength  and  firmness  of  organization  ;  they  meet  and  act  as  bodies  for 
various  purposes  with  increasing  regularity,  and  as  a  whole,  it  is 
believed,  are  now  improving  the  coordination  of  a  great  body  of 
instruction,  built  up  under  circumstances  which  have  not  always  made 
it  possible  to  adjust  single  courses  carefully  as  parts  of  a  system. 

The  list  of  courses  now  presented,  it  will  be  observed,  includes  all 
those  given  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  as  well  as  in  Harvard  College  and  the  Graduate 
School,  and  moreover  includes  courses  in  Semitic  Languages  and 
History,  three  in  Philosophy  and  two  in  History,  which  are  also  given 
in  the  Divinity  School,  and  therefore  have  Divinity  students  in  atten- 
dance upon  them,  as  will  appear  upon  reference  to  the  Report  of  the 
Dean  of  that  School. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,   1892-93.* 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES   AND   HISTORY. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 
1.  Professor  Lyon  and  Mr.  Reisner.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory 
Hebrew  Grammar.  — Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm- 
book.     3  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Di.     Total  10. 
6.  Professor  Lyon.  — Babylonian-Assyrian  History.  — Diffusion  of  the  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian culture  through  the  Phoenicians.     1  hour. 

13  Se.,  6  Jr.,  1  So.     Total  20. 
12.  Professor  Lyon.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  royalty  till  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,35  Se.,  27  Ju.,  20  So.,  2Er.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  8  Di.     Total  95. 

*  The  classes  of  students  in  the  several  courses  are  designated  as  follows :  Gr.  for  Graduate 
Student,  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju.  for  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr.  for  Freshrnan,  Sp.  for  Special 
Student,  Sc.  for  Scientific  Student,  Di.  for  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me.  for 
Medical  Student. 
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161.  Professor   Toy.  —  History   of  prechristian  Hebrew  literature.       4   hours. 

1st  half-year.  3Gr.,3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  7  Di.     Total  16. 

13.  Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  Religions.     2  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Di.     Total  5. 

15.  Professor   Toy.  —  History   of    the   Bagdad    Califate.  —  Egypt    under  the 

Moslems.  —  The  Crusades  from  Mohammedan  sources.     1  hour. 

9  Se.,  10  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  26. 
[14.  Professor   Toy.  —  History  of  the    Spanish  Califate.     1  hour. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Toy. — Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.  —  Driver's  Hebrew 

Tenses.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books. 

2  hours.  2  Se.,   1  Ju.,  1  Di.     Total  4. 

[31.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  Grammars  of  Nestle  and 

Noldeke.  —  The  Peshitto  version  of  the   New  Testament.     2  hours.     1st 

half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

4.  Professor  Lyon  and  Mr.  Reisner. —  Assyrian.  — Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual. 
—  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar.  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestucke. 
2  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Di.      Total  2. 

5.  Professor  Lyon. — Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar. —  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia  (interpretation  of  selec- 
tions).    2  hours.  2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Di.     Total  4. 

7.  Professor  Toy  and  Mr.  Chester.  —  Arabic.  — Lansing's  Grammar.  — Nuhab 
al-Mulah.  —  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.    2  hours.    1  Ju.,  1  Di.    Total  2. 

8.  Professor  Toy. — Arabic  (second  course). — Wright's  Grammar. — The 
Moallakat.  —  Motenebbi.  —  Ibn   Haldun.  —  The   Koran.      2   hours. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

[9.  Professor  Toy.  —  Ethiopic.  —  Dillmann's  Grammatik  and  Chrestomathia. 

1  hour.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

10.  Professor  Toy  and  Mr.  Reisner. — Phoenician.  —  Schroder's  Phonizische 

Sprache.  —  Corpus   Inscriptionum   Semiticarum.       1   hour. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  2. 
Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Lyon. — Assyrian  Grammar.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

[20J.  Professor   Toy.  —  General   Semitic   Grammar.      1   hour. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
20c.  Professor  Toy.—  Kitab  al  Agani.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

INDO-IRANIAN  LANGUAGES. 
For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

1.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions  (Whitney's  Gram- 
mar). —  Elementary  composition  and  translation  (Perry's  Primer).  —  Read- 
ing of  easy  prose  and  verse  (Lanman's  Reader).     3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 

2.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit  (second  course).  —  Classical  Sanskrit.  — 
Selections  from  the  Paficatantra  and  Katha-Sarit-Sagara.  3  hours.  1st 
half-year.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

3.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit  (third  course) .  —  Introduction  to  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Vedas.     3  hours.     2d  half-year.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

4.  Professor  Lanman.  — Pali.  — The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 
1.  General  introduction  to  Classical  Philology.      Lectures  by  Instructors  in  the 
Department.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  Uu.,  8  So.,  3  Fr.     Total  15. 

Greek. 
Introductory  Lectures  for  Freshmen  studying  Greek. 

(1)  Professor  Wright.  —  Homer. 

(2)  Mr.  Gulick.  —  On  Lysias  and  his  Times. 

(3)  Professor  Goodwin.  —  On  Socrates  and  Plato. 

(4)  Asst.   Professor  Morgan.  —  On  the   Greek  Theatre   and  Dramatic 

Performances. 

A.  Messrs.  Parker   and   Gulick.  —  Herodotus  (selections).  —  Homer    (selec- 

tions from  Books  I. -XII.  of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  20  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  29. 

F.  Mr.  Gulick.  —  Greek  Prose   Composition    (elementary  course).      3  hours 

a  fortnight.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  16  Fr.     Total  21. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan  and  Mr.  Gulick.  —  Homer  (selections  from  the  Odys- 

sey.)—  Lysias  (selections). — Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).  —  Euripides 
(Medea).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours.         1  Ju.,  2  So.,  37  Fr.     Total  40. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan  and  Mr.  Gulick.  —  Homer  (selections  from  the  Odys- 

sey).—  Lysias  (selections).  — Plato  (Apology  and  Euthyphro). — Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

1  Ju.,  2  So.,  28  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  33. 

D.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Homer  (selections  from  the  Odyssey). — Lysias 

(selections).  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Laches).  —  Euripides  (Medea). — 
Aristophanes  (Clouds) .  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  1  So.,  51  Fr.     Total  53. 

E.  Professor  Morgan  and  Mr.  Gulick.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second 

course).  —  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses.     3  hours  a  fortnight. 

1  Ju.,  3  So.,  21  Fr.      Total  25. 

1.  Mr.   Gulick.  —  Lucian    (selections).  —  Demosthenes    (Philippics).  —  Plato 

(Protagoras).  — Euripides  (Iphigenia  in  Tauris) .  —  Aristophanes  (Knights). 
—  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours.  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  11  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  15. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus   Bound).  —  Sophocles 

(Oedipus  Tyrannus) .  —  Thucydides  (Book  I.). — Aristophanes  (Wasps). — 
Collateral  reading  of  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  —  Reading  at  sight. 
3  hours.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  30  So.     Total  32. 

3.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Transla- 

tion and  original  composition.  —  Oral  conversational  exercises.     1  hour. 

3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  16  So.    Total  21. 
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Latin. 
Lectures  to  Freshmen,  introductory  to  the  study  of  Terence  : 

(1)  Dr.  Hayley. — Plautus  and  Terence. 

(2)  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  The  Roman  Theatre. 

(3)  Dr.  Howard.  —  The  Metrical  and  Musical  Element  in  Roman  Comedy. 

A.  Mr.  Ball.  —  Cicero  (selected  orations).  —  Virgil.  —  Practice  in  reading  at 

sight.     3  hours.  5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  13  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  33. 

F.  Mr.  Ball.  —  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course) .  —  Collar's  Practical 
Latin  Composition.     3  hours  a  fortnight. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  13 Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  22. 

B.  Dr.  Hayley.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia) .  —  Livy  (Books  XXI.  and  XXII.) . — 

Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

2  Ju.,  4  So.,  85  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  95. 

C.  Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Ball.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia).  —  Livy  (Books  I.  and 

II.).  — Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  97  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  114. 

D.  {Advanced  Course  for  Freshmen.)     Dr.  Howard.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). 

—  Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Heautontimorumenos). 

—  Plautus  (Captives).  — Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

2So.,35Fr.     Total  37. 

E.  Dr.  Hayley.  —  Latin  Composition  (second  course).  —  Translation  of  English 

narrative.     3  hours  a  fortnight.  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  24  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  29. 

1.  Professor   Smith.  —  Tacitus    (Dialogus ;    selections   from   the   Annals.)  — 
Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  40  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  44. 

2.  Dr.  Howard.  —  Tacitus  (Dialogus;  Germania;  Agricola).  —  Horace  (Odes 
and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  35  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  40. 

3.  Mr.  Parker. — Latin  Composition  (third  course). —  Extended  study  of 
Idiom. — Practice  in  Translation.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  14  So.,     Total  21. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

Greek. 

6.  Professor  Wright.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Em- 

bassy).—  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections).  —  Lycurgus  (Against 
Leocrates).  —  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles  (Antigone). 

—  Aristophanes  (Frogs).     3  hours.       1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  16  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  25. 

7.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course). — Written 

composition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classical 
models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rhetorical  and 
philosophical).     1  hour.  5  Gr.,  5  Se.     Total  10. 

[4.  Professor  J.  W.  White.  — The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on 
the  Scenic  and  Private  Antiquities.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

14.  Professor  Allen.  — Homer  (Iliad,  Books  IX.-XXIV.).  3  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  16. 
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15.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  — The  Greek  Poets  between  Hesiod  and  Aeschylus, 
with  special  study  of  Greek  lyric  poetry.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

10  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju.     Total  21. 

[12.  Professor  Wright.  —  Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  — 
Studies  in  Institutions  and  in  Biography.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading 
and  theses.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

8.  Professor  Goodwin. — Plato  (Republic).  —  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV. 
and  X.).     3  hours.  10  Gr.,  12  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  24. 

9.  Professor  Goodwin.  — Aeschylus.     3  hours.      9  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  16. 
[10.  Professor  J.  W.  White. — The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described 

and  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
[11.  Professor  Allen. — History  of  Greek  Literature. — Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  students'  private  reading.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

Latin. 

4.  Professor  Smith.  — Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Ju.     Total  11. 
9.  Mr.  Parker. — Pliny  (selected  Letters).     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

3  Se.,  13  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  17. 

6.  Mr.  Parker.  —  Juvenal,  (the  principal  Satires).  —  Martial,  (selected 
Epigrams).     3  hours.     2d  half-year.      1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  12  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  20. 

5.  Professor  Greenough  . —  Ancient  Philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Cicero  (De 
Finibus;  Academica).    3  hours.    2d  half-year.     2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  So.    Total  8. 

7.  Mr.  Parker.  — Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections 
from  classical  prose  as  models.  — Translation  into  Latin  prose.  —  Original 
essays.     1  hour.  5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.     Total  10. 

13.  Professor  Smith.  —  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  Ju.     Total  15. 

81.  Professor  Greenough.  — Plautus.  —  Cicero  (selections  from  the  rhetorical 
works).     3  hours.     1st  half-year.  2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  3  Ju.     Total  18. 

82.  Professor  Greenough. — Lucretius.      3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  12  Se.,  4  Ju.     Total  18. 
10.  Professor  Greenough.  —  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illus- 
trated by  works  of  art.  —  Lectures  with  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  22  Se.,  16  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  50. 

[11.  Professor  Smith. — History  of  Latin  Literature.  — Lectures,  with  direction 

of  the  student's  private  reading.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

Seminary.  Professors  Smith  and  Wright  directors  for  1892-93. — Training 
in  philological  criticism  and  research.  —  Theocritus  (with  Herondas)  and 
Horace  (Odes,  Book  IV.).     3  hours.  12  Gr.     Total  12. 

[20.  Professors  Greenough  and  Lanman.  —  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Phil- 
ology.    3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

[21.  Professor  Wright. — Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography. 
—  Historical  Inscriptions  and  Facsimiles  of  representative  mss.  —  Lectures 
and  practical  exercises.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
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31.  Professor  Allen.  —  The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  3  hours.  2d 
half-year.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

[22.  Professor  Lane. —  Latin  Grammar.  —  Quintilian  (Book  I.). —  Aulus  Gellius. 
— Latin  Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnants). — Discussions  of  points 
of  grammar,  pronunciation,  etc.     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

28.  Professor  Greenough. — Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).    3  hours.    1st  half-year. 

7  Gr.     Total  7. 
27.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Politics  of  Aristotle.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

4  Gr.     Total  4. 
30.  Professor  Allen.  —  The   Roman   Comedy.  —  Lectures.  —  Study   of  the 
Menaechmi  of  Plautus.     3  hours.     1st  half-year.  12  Gr.     Total  12. 

23.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Athenian  Expedition  to  Sicily  in  415-413  b.c. 
and  the  history  of  earlier  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicily,  studied  in  con- 
nection with  Thucydides  and  other  authorities  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  2 
hours.     1st  half-year.  Gr.  1.     Total  1. 

£24.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  and  the  Judi- 
cial Process  of  the  Athenian  Courts.     2  hours.     First  half-year. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

29.  Professor  Allen.  —  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —  Lectures, 
with  collateral  reading  and  investigation.     3  hours.       5  Gr. ,  1  Se.     Total  6. 

£26.  Professor  Gkeenough.  —  The  private  life  of  the  Romans  (second  course). 

—  Study  of  special  topics.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

ENGLISH. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Professors  Hill  and  Briggs,  and  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Fletcher,  Copeland, 

and  Lamont. — Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. —  A.   S.  Hill's  Rhetoric. 

—  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  on  English  Literature.  —  Written  exercises  and 
oral  discussions.     3  hours. 

1  Ju.,  12  So.,  373  Fr.,  52  Sp.,  58  Sc,  3  Law.     Total  499. 

B.  Asst.    Professor  Wendell,    and   Messrs.    Fletcher,    Carey,     Gardiner, 

Lamont,  and  Hurlbut.  —  Twelve  Themes. — Lectures  and  discussions  of 
themes.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  15  Ju.,  218  So.,  12  Fr.,  21  Sp.,  20  Sc,  1  B.    Total  295. 

C.  Messrs.  Baker,  Caffey,  and  Hapgood.  —  Forensics.  —  Lectures  on  Argu- 

mentative Composition.  —  A  brief  based  on  a  master-piece  of  argumentative 
composition.  —  Five  forensics,  preceded  by  briefs.  —  Discussions  of  briefs 
and  of  forensics.      2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  46  Se.,  280  Ju.,  17  So.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  353. 
22.  Mr.  Gates.  — English  Composition.     3  hours. 

1  Sc,  7  Ju.,  122  So.,  3  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  154. 

6.  Professor  Taussig  and  Asst.  Professor  Hart,  and  Messrs.  Cummings  and 

Hayes.  — Oral  Discussion  of  Topics  in  Political  Economy  and  History.     2 

hours.  3  Gr.,  26  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  30. 

10.  Mr.  Hayes.  —  Elocution.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  29  Sc,  29  Ju.,  7  So.,  9  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  77. 
31.  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge  and  Dr.  Garrett. — Anglo-Saxon.  —  Bright's 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  6  Sc,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 
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For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

[1.  Professor  Child  and  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  English  Literature.  — 
Chaucer.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

2.  Professor  Child  and  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  English  Literature.  — 
Shakspere.     3  hours. 

16  Gr.,  30  Se.,  35  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  111. 

23.  Asst.  Professor  Wendell.  — English  Literature.  — The  Works  of  Shakspere. 
1  hour.  5  Gr.,  15  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  26. 

11.  Professor  Child  and  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge. —  English  Literature. — 
Bacon.  — Milton.     3  hours.  12  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  23. 

7.  Mr.  Gates.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     1  hour. 

7  Gr.,  31  Se.,  42  Ju.,  28  So.,  11  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  DL,  1  Law.     Total  122. 
[8.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Literature.  —  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury.    2  hours.     1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
[9.  Mr.  Gates.  — English  Literature.  — Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury.    1  hour.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

13.  Mr.  Pletcher.  — Literary  Criticism  in  England  since  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
1  hour.  4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  14. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Wendell  and  Mr.  McCulloch.  —  English  Composition.     2 
hours.  8  Gr.,  56  Se.,  73  Ju.,  2  So.,  6  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  148. 

18.  Mr.  Baker.     Argumentative  Composition. — Eight  forensics,  preceded  by 
briefs.  —  Lectures  and  conferences.     1  hour.  4  Se.     Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

19.  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  Historical  English  Grammar.     3  hours.     2d 
half-year.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  7. 

[16.  Professor    Briggs.  —  History   and   Principles    of    English  Versification. 

1  hour.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

5.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  — English  Composition  (advanced  course).     3  hours. 

5Gr.,14Se.     Total  19. 
[32.  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge. — Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

21.  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge.  — Early  English. — The  Metrical  Romances. — 

Lectures  and  theses.     3  hours.     2d  half-year.  6  Gr.     Total  6. 

4.  Professor   Child  and  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge. — Early  English.  —  Old 

English  literature  from  1200  to  1450.  —  Matzner's  Altenglische  Sprachpro- 

ben.     3  hours.  9  Gr.,  4  Se.     Total  13. 

14.  Mr.  Baker.  —  English  Literature.  —  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays 
to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres.     1  hour. 

10  Gr.,  8  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  25. 
[17.  Asst.  Professor  Wendell.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

1  hour.  Omitted  in  1892-92.J 
[15.  Professor  Briggs.  —  English    Literature   of    the    Seventeenth   Century. 

2  hours.     2d  half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

24.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  — The  Poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  9  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  17. 

20.  Mr.  Baker.  —  Course  of  Research.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 
20a.  Mr.  Gates.  —  English  Literature  in  its  relation  to  German  Literature,  from 

1790  to  1830.     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  3. 
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GERMAN. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling,  Mr.    Nichols,  Dr.  Poll,  Dr.  Bierwirth,  and 

Mr.  Coar.  —  Elementary  Course.  — Grammar.  — Translation  from  German 

into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  German.    3  hours. 

8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  12  So.,  143  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  30  Sc.     Total  204. 

B.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar.  —  Composition.  —  Translation 

and  reading  at  sight. —  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     5  hours. 

Uu.,  1  So.,  17  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  22. 

C.  Assoc.  Professor  Bartlett  and  Dr.  Bierwirth. — Intermediate  Course. — 

Grammar.  —  Composition.  —  Translation  and  reading  at  sight.  —  Selections 
from  the  writers  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     3  hours. 

3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  11  So.,  79  Er.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  107. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann  and  Dr.  Bierwirth.  —  German  Prose  and 
Poetry.  —  Selections  from  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  —  Lyrics  and  Bal- 
lads. —  Modern  Historical  and  Narrative  Prose.  —  Composition.  —  Reading 
at  'sight.     3  hours.  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  44  So.,  13  Er.,  3  Sp.,  1  &c.     Total  67. 

lb.  Mr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Bierwirth.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  History 
and  Biography.  —  Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  33  So.,  6  Er.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  50. 

\c.  Dr.  Robinson.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  Natural  Science. — Reading 
at  sight.     3  hours.       1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  5  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Er.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  38. 

E.  Mr.    Nichols.  —  German   Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German    (first 

course).     1  hour.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  13  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  19. 

F.  Dr.    Bierwirth.  —  German    Grammar    and    practice   in  writing    German 

(second  course).     1  hour.  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  13  So.,  6  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  29. 

G.  Asst.  Professor   Schilling.  —  German   Grammar   and   Practice  in  writing 

German  (third  course.)  1  hour.  7  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  16. 

2.  Dr.  Poll.  — Lessing  and  the  German  Drama.  — Practice  in  writing  German. 
3  hours.  6  Se.,  5  Ju.,  21  So.,  14  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  50. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  — Practice  in 
writing  German.    3  hours.  3  Se.,  11  Ju.,  22  So.,  9  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  49. 

4.  Arst.  Professor  Francke —  Goethe  and  the  Romantic  School.  — ■  Practice  in 
writing  German.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  18  Ju.,  35  So.,  6  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  68. 

6.  Mr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Bierwirth. —  German  Prose   (advanced   course). — 

Subjects  in  History,  Literature   and  Philosophy.  —  Reading   at  sight.      3 

hours.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  25. 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  —  General  History  of  German  Literature ;  the 
Classic  Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  read- 
ing.    3  hours.  20  Se.,  18  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  49. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

8.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Centuries.  —  Nibelungenlied.  —  Kudrun.  —  Hartmann's  Iwein.  — ■ 
Wolfram's  Parzival.  —  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  —  Translation  int<> 
Modern  German.  —  Lectures  and  theses.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,3  Ju.    Total  10. 
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9.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  —  German  Literature  and  Art  during  the  Era  of 
the  Reformation.  —  Luther.  —  The  Humanists.  — Hans  Sachs.  —  Holbein.  — 
Diirer.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

[10.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  —  Literary  and  aesthetic  criticism  during  the  clas- 
sic period  of  German  Literature.  — Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.  3  hours. 
1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

11.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  — The  political  tendencies  in  German  Literature  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  Heine,  Gutzkow,  Freiligrath.  —  The  Struggle  for 
National  Consolidation.  — Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.  3  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  14. 


GERMANIC  PHILOLOGY. 
Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

12.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Gothic.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Ger- 
manic Philology.     3  hours.     1st  half-year.  10  Gr.,  4  Se.     Total  14. 

14.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  — Old  Saxon.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Germanic  Philology,  continued.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  8. 

[13.  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge. — Icelandic  (Old  Norse).  —  Selections  from  the 
Sagas  and  the  Elder  Edda.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

[15.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  History  of  the  German  Language  to  a.d. 
1100.  —  Old  High  German.     3  hours.      1st  half-year.     Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

[17.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  History  of  the  German  Language  since 
a.d.  1100.  Middle  High  German. — Modern  German.  3  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

[16.  Asst.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  Germanic  Mythology.  3  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

[18.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Germanic  Antiquties.     1  hour. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

19.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  —  The  History  of  the  Faust  legend.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  3. 

FRENCH. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Dr.  Marcou  and  Mr.  Henckels.  —  (Elementary  course.) — Frenck  Prose. 

—  Chardenal's  First  and  Second  French  Courses.     2  hours. 

5  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  11  So.,  42  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  32  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  120. 
la.  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast,  Dr.  Marcou,  Mr.  Henckels,  and  Mr.  Brun. 

—  Grammar,    reading,    and    composition.  —  Dumas.  —  About.  —  George 
Sand.  —  Sandeau.  —  La  Fontaine.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  32  So.,  120  Fr.,  20  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  187. 
lb.  Asst.  Professor  Sanderson.  —  Reading  at  sight  of  French  Prose.  —  Gram- 
mar. —  Translation  from  French  to  English  and  from  English  to  French.     3 
hours.     3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Jr.,  22  So.,  19  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  7  Sc,  6  Law.     Total  80. 
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2.  Asst.  Professor  Sanderson.  — French  Prose  and  Poetry.  — La  Fontaine.  — 
Corneille.  —  Racine.  —  Moliere.  —  Beaumarchais.  —  Alfred  de  Musset.  — 
Balzac.  —  Historical  Grammar.  —  Composition.     3  hours. 

9  Se.,  18  Ju.,  71  So.,  64  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  181. 

3.  Mr.  Henckels.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  French  (elementary 
course).     2  hours.  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  11  So.,  16  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  39. 

4.  Dr.  Marcou  and  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  French 
(intermediate  course).      2  hours. 

5  Se.,  5  Ju.,  16  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  34. 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Sanderson.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  French  (ad- 
vanced course).  —  Oral  discussions.     2  hours. 

3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  3  Fr.     Total  20. 

6.  Professor  Bocher  and  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  —  General  view  of 
French  Literature.  —  Theatre  classique.  —  Bossuet.  —  Voltaire.  —  Rousseau. 

—  Victor  Hugo.  — Lectures,  readings,  and  themes.     3  hours. 

19  Se.,  27  Ju.,  48  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  100. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

[7.  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and 
collateral  reading.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

8.  Professor  B6cher  and  Mr.  Brun.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

15  Se.,  11  Ju.,  8  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  39. 

[9.  Professor  B6cher  and  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  — French  Literature 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  — Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.  3 
hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

10.  Professor  Bocher  and  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  — French  Literature 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.  3 
hours.  1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  13. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

[11.  Dr.  Marcou. — French  Literature  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     2  hours. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
12.  Dr.  Marcou.  —  French  Literature  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

—  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Law.     Total  4. 
20.  Asst.  Professor  De  Sumichrast.  —  Course  of  Research.         1  Se.     Total  1. 

ITALIAN. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Selections  from 
modern  authors.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Italian.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  17  Se.,  23  Ju.,  5  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  51. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies. —  Torquato  Tasso.  —  Ariosto.  —  Machiavelli.  — Pulci.  — Reading  at 
sight.  —  Syntax  and  prose  composition,  with  reading  of  modern  texts.  3 
hours.  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  7. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

[3.  Professor  Nash.  —  "II  Trecento"  (selections  from  Boccaccio,  Petrarca, 
Dante). — Early  Italian  (Nannucci's  Manuale  della  Letteratura  del  Primo 
Secolo).  —  Outline  of  the  History  of  Italian  Literature.  —  Composition. 
3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Eenaissance,  with  special  study  of  Dante.     3  hours. 

7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Law.     Total  18. 


SPANISH. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 
la.  Professors  Nash. —  Grammar,  reading,   and  composition.  —  Gil  Bias. — 
El  Eco  de  Madrid.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  12  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  31. 
15.  Asst.    Professor   Marsh.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Reading  of   simple 
modern  Spanish.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Spanish.  —  Simple  con- 
versation.    3  hours.  1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  4  Fr.     Total  31. 

2.  Professor  Nash.  — Modern  Literature  (novels,  plays,  etc.).  —  Reading  at 
sight.  —  Advanced  Grammar  (Syntax).  —  Conversation.  —  Prose  composi- 
tion.    3  hours.  5  Se.,  5  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  19. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

3.  ,  Professor  Nash. — Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries 

(selections  from  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cervantes).  — Early  Spanish 
(the  Poem  of  the  Cid).  —  Outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature 
(lectures,  with  collateral  reading).     3  hours.  3  Ju.     Total  3. 


ROMANCE   PHILOLOGY. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Phonetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  ex- 
planation of  sound-changes  in  the  Romance  languages.  2  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  5. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French.  —  Phonology  and  Inflexions.  — 
The  oldest  texts.  — La  Chanson  de  Roland.  —  Joinville.  —  Chretien  de  Troies. 
—  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.     2  hours.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  7. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon. — Provencal. — Language  and  Literature,  with 
selections  from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  5. 
[5.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Low  Latin.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
[6.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Dialects,  with  special  reference  to 
Anglo-Norman.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

7.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  The  French  Element  in  English.     2  hours. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  5. 
20.  Asst.  Professor  Sheldon. — Course  of  Research.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  — The  History  of  Classical  Learning  in  Europe  from 
the  Eifth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  considered  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
modern  culture  and  education  to  Classical  Literature.  —  Lectures  and 
theses.     2  hours.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  6. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  —  Comparative  European  Literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence.  — 
Lectures  and  theses.     3  hours.  4  Gr.,  5  Se.     Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

[21.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  — The  Origin  and  Development  of  Historical  Epic 

Poetry  in  Mediaeval  Europe.     1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

[22.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  —  The  Legendary  and  Poetic  Material  of  Celtic 

Origin  and  its  treatment  in  the  Narrative  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.    2d 
half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

Introductory  Course. 

1.  Professors  Palmer  and  Royce,  and  Dr.  Santayana. —  General  Introduction 
to  Philosophy.  — Logic,  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  and  History  of  Philosophy. 

—  Jevons' Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic.  —  James's  Outlines  of  Psychology. 

—  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  40  Se.,  72  Ju.,  73  So.,  4  Fr.,  32  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  233. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

Systematic  Courses. 

2.  Dr.  Nichols.  —  Ladd's  Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology,  and  James's 
Principles  of  Psychology.  —  Laboratory  exercises  and  a  thesis  will  be 
required.     3  hours.  2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  24. 

3.  Professor  Royce. — Cosmology. — Discussion  of  the  Principal  Problems  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  special  reference  to  the  modern  doctrine  of 
Evolution.  — Lectures  and  theses.     3  hours. 

9  Gr.,  13  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc,  4  Di.     Total  42. 
[4.  Professor  Palmer. — Ethics.  —  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construc- 
tively.—  Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

5.  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  —  The 
questions  of  Charity,  Divorce,  the  Indians,  Temperance,  and  the  various 
phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  as  problems  of  practical  Ethics.  —  Lectures, 
essays,  and  practical  observations.     2  hours. 

5  Gr.,  60  Sc,  25  Ju.,  6  So.,  10  Sp.,  1  Sc,  24  Di.     Total  131. 

6.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Religious  Faith.     1  hour. 

3  Gr.,  11  Se.,  2  Sp.     Total  16. 

7.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Content  of  Christian  Faith.  —  Lectures  and 
a  thesis.     3  hours.  1  Se.     Total  1. 
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8.  Dr.  Santayana. — Aesthetics.  —  The  Psychology  of  Taste  and  the  History 
of  Aesthetic  Theories. — Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.  3  hours. 
1st  half-year.  6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  22. 

Historical  Courses. 

10.  Dr.  Santayana.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  —  Lectures,  private 
reading,  and  discussion.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  8Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  12. 

11.  Dr.  Santayana.  —  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Hume. — Lectures, 
theses,  and  private  reading.     3  hours.      2d  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  Law.      Total  26. 

12.  Professor  Eoyce.  —  German  Philosophical  Thought  from  1770-1795.  — 
Kant.  —  Eichte.  —  Relations  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Movements 
during  this  period.  —  Watson's  selections  from  Kant. — Everett's  Fichte. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year.    2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  3  DL,  1  Law.    Total  24. 

13.  Professor  Everett.  —  Comparative  Religion.  —  Studies  in  the  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu  Philoso- 
phies, Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese  Religions.     2  hours. 

4Gr.,  11  Se.,3Sp.     Total  18. 
[14.  Professor  E.  G.  Peabody.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  its  rise,  prob- 
lem, and  results.  —  Pfleiderer's  Philosophy  of   Religion.  —  Caird's  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion.  — Lectures  and  a  thesis.    1  hour.      Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

15.  Professor  Palmer.  — The  development  of  Ethics  in  England,  from  Hobbes 
to  the  present  time.  — Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.     3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  9  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  Sp.,  4  Di.     Total  21. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Munsterberg.  —  Psychological  Seminary.  —  Laboratory  exer- 
cises, and  special  investigations  for  advanced  students. 

7Gr.,4Se.     Total  11. 

206.  Professor  Royce. — Metaphysical  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Development  of  the  Hegelian  System.  —  Hegel's  Logic  or  Phenomenology. 

—  Lectures,  papers,  and  original  research.     2  hours.      5  Gr.,  1  Di.    Total  6. 
20c.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethical  Seminary.  —  Hegel's  Rechtsphilosophie.     2 

hours.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

Courses  on  Education  and  Instruction. 
Professor  Royce.  —  Twelve  lectures  on  Topics  in  Psychology  of  interest  to 
Teachers. 
For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Practices 

—  Lectures,  recitations,  and  a  thesis.    2  hours.    2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Di.    Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

17.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Schools 
and  Academies. — Supervision,  Courses  of  Study,  and  Instruction.  —  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  the  study  of  schools,  with  reports  written  when  re- 
quired.    2  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus. — The  Theory  of  Teaching.  —  Study  of  topics. — 
Lectures,  a  thesis,  and  discussion.     1  hour.  1  Gr.  2  Se.     Total  3. 
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HISTORY  AND    POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

HiSTORY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 
1.  Asst.    Professor   Channing.  —  Mediaeval   and   Modern   European  History 
(introductory  course).     3  hours. 

2  Ju.,  55  So.,  227  Fr.,  36  Sp.,  12  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  333. 
4.  Professor  Emerton. — The  Middle  Ages,  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante. — 
Formation   of  the  European   States.  —  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  —  The 
Roman  Papacy  as  the  controlling  force  in  European  life.    3  hours.    2d  half- 
year.  1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  16  Ju.,  52  So.,  5  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc,  5  Di.     Total  94. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 
3.  Mr.  Bendelari.  — Roman  History  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     3  hours. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  7. 

[5.  Mr.  Bendelari.  —  History  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Germanic  Invasions 

to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

6.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  First  eight  Christian  centuries.  — The  Conflict 
of  Christianity  with  Paganism.  —  Origin  and  development  of  the  Roman 
Primacy  to  its  Alliance  with  the  Frankish  State. — The  Germanic  nations  as 
the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  civilization.     2  hours. 

5  Gr.,  13  Se.,  9  Ju.,  7  So.,  Di.  11.     Total  45. 

7.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 
of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350-1563). 
2  hours.  4  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Di.     Total  16. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  3 
hours.  5  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  7. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century.     3  hours.  3  Gr.,  12  Se.,  16  Ju.,  13  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  45. 

11.  Mr.  Bendelari. — European  History  during  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  during 
the  Stuart  Period.     3  hours.       1  Gr.,  17  Se.,  17  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  43. 

12.  Professor  Macvane  and  Asst.  Professor  Channing.  —  European  History  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  — Constitutional  History  of  England 
since  the  reign  of  George  II.     3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  28 "Se.,  59  Ju.,  55  So.,  5  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  164. 
10.  Asst.  Professor  Channing. — American  History  (to  1783).     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  28  Sc,  53  Ju.,  62  So.,  2  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  160. 

13.  Asst.  Professor  Hart.  —  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  (1783-1865).     3  hours. 

2  Gr. ,  41  Se. ,  75  Ju. ,  38  So. ,  3  Fr. ,  17  Sp. ,  2  Sc     Total  178. 

14.  Dr.  Snow. — History  of  American  Diplomacy.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  22  Sc,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  35. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

[21.  Mr.  Bendelari.  —  Early  Mediaeval  Institutions.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

22.  Asst.  Professor  Gross. — The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Constitu- 
tional History.     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  2  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  4. 
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23.  Dr.  "Winsor.  —  Geographical  Discovery  in  North  America.  —  Its  effect  on 
the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Continent.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Se.,  1  Jr.,  3  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  8. 

24.  Mr.  Bendelari.  —  Technical  Aids  to  the  study  of  History :  Chronology, 
Diplomatics,  Palaeography,  etc.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  Uu.     Total  4. 

25.  Mr.  Bendelari.  —  The  Elements  of  Latin  Palaeography.  —  Practical  Exer- 
cises in  reading  historical  mediaeval  texts.     1  hour.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 
20.  I.  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History. 

(a)  Professor  Emerton. —  Church  and  State.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 

(b)  Asst.  Professor  Gross. — Local  Government.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
II.  Seminary  in  Modern  History  and  Diplomacy. 

(d)  Professor  Macvane. — Recent  Constitutional  History.   3  Se.    Total  3. 

(e)  Mr.  Bendelari.  — English  History  in  the  Stuart  Period. 

1  Se.     Total  1. 

(/)  Dr.  Snow.  —Diplomatic  History.  2  Se.     Total  2. 

III.  Asst.  Professors  Channing  and  Hart.  —  Seminary  in  American  History 

and  Institutions.  12  Gr.,  5  Se.     Total  17. 

Government   and   Law. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 
1.  Professor    Macvane.  —  Constitutional    Government    (elementary   course). 
3hours.     1st  half-year.  17  Ju.,  115  So.,  81Er.,  29  Sp.,  7  Sc.    Total249. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

4.  Dr.  Snow.  —  Elements  of  International  Law  and  the  History  of  European 
Diplomacy.     3  hours.  4  Gr.,  37  Se.,  18  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  62. 

5.  Mr.  Williams.  —  History  and  Institutes  of  Roman  Law.  —  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian, including  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  and  Selections  from  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius.     3  hours.  16  Se.,  13  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  30. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Hart.  —  Eederal  Government,  historical  and  comparative. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

7.  Professor  Macvane.— Leading  principles  of  Constitutional  Law. — Selected 
cases,  American  and  English.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  9  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  29. 
Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

[10.  Professor  Macvane. — Principles  of  Government:  Selections  from  leading 
writers,  and  studies  in  the  existing  political  systems  of  Europe.     2  hours. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

11.  Asst.  Professor  Channing. —  History  of  Political  Theories,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  origin  of  American  Institutions.  —  Studies  from  Machiavelli, 
Calvin,  Hobbes,  the  Puritan  state  papers,  Winthrop,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Otis,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others.     2  hours. 

8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Law.     Total  15. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Hart.  —  Government  and  Political  Methods  in  the  United 
States,  national,  state,  and  municipal.    3  hours. 

7  Gr. ,  8  Se. ,  2  Ju. ,  1  Di.    Total  1$ 
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[15.  Dr.  Snow. — The  historical  development  of  International  Law.       1  hour. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
[16.  Mr.  Williams.  —  Roman  Law.  —  The  Law  of  Obligations.  —  Selections 

from  the  Corpus  Juris.  —  Development  since  the  time  of  Justinian.    3  hours. 

1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

[17.  Mr.  Williams.  —  Roman  Law.  —  The  Law  of  Inheritance.  —  Selections 
from  the  Corpus  Juris.  — Development  since  the  time  of  Justinian. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

Economics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professors  Taussig  and  Ashley,  and  Messrs.  Cummings  and  Cole.  —  First 
half-year  :  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy.     3  hours. 

Second  half-year :  — 

Division  A  (Theoretical) :  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  —  Cairnes's 

Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy.     3  hours. 

Division  B    (Descriptive)  :    Labor    and    Capital,    Cooperation.  —  Hadley's 

Railroad    Transportation. — Dunbar's    Chapters    on  Banking. — Financial 

Legislation.     3  hours. 
1  Gr.,  50  Se.,  114  Ju.,  116  So.,  3  Fr.,  29  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Law.,  1  Di.     Total  322. 

10.  Professor  Ashley.  —  The  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America,  to 
1763.     3  hours.  6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  20. 

4.  Mr.  Cole.  —  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America  since  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  — Lectures  and  written  work.     3  hours. 

41  Se.,  59  Ju.,  45  So.,  3  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  166. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

2.  Professor  Taussig. — Economic  Theory. — Examination  of  selections  from 
leading  writers.     3  hours. 

II  Gr.,  10  Se.,  11  Ju.,  3  Sp.,  2  Law.,  1  Di.      Total  38. 
11.  Professor  Ashley.  —  History  of  Economic  Theory,  down  to  Adam  Smith. 

2  hours.     2d  half-year.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

3.  Mr.  Cummings. — The  Principles  of  Sociology. — Development  of  the  Mod- 
ern State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions.     3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  9  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  22. 

5.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Railway  Transportation.  —  Lectures  and  written  work. 

3  hours.     1st  half-year.  7  Gr.,  12  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Law.     Total  26. 

6.  Professor  Taussig.  —  History  of  Tariff  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 
3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

7  Gr.,  19  Se.,  17  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  50. 

8.  Professor  Dunbar.  — History  of  Financial  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 

2  hours.     1st  half-year.  3  Gr. ,  19  Se. ,  11  Ju. ,  1  So.     Total  34. 

71.  Professor  Dunbar. — The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special 
references  to  local  taxation  in  the  United  States.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

7  Gr.,  9  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  21. 

72.  Professor  Dunbar.  — Financial  Administration  and  Public  Debts.     3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  10  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  23. 
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9.  Mr.  Cummings. —  The  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Workingmen  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries.     3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  10  Se.,  7  Ju.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  24. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

20.  Professors  Dunbar,  Taussig,  and  Ashley,  and  Mr.  Cummings.  —  Seminary 
in  Political  Economy.  12  Gr.,  4  Se.     Total  16. 

THE  PINE   ARTS. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Moore.  — Principles  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro. 
— Lectures  (once  a  week) ,  with  collateral  reading.  —  Practice  in  drawing  and 
in  the  use  of  water-colors.  — Perspective.     3  hours. 

18  Se.,  11  Ju.,  15  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  17  Sc,  1  B.     Total  64. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Moore.  — Principles  of  Design  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture.  — Lectures  (twice  a  week),  with  collateral  reading.  —  Practice 
in  drawing  and  water-colors.     3  hours. 

5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  IB.     Total  16. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

3.  Professor  Norton. — Ancient  Art.     3  hours. 

18  Gr.,  103  Se.,  138  Ju.,  81  So.,  2  Fr.,  22  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  369. 

[4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art,  with  special  study  of  the 
development  of  Gothic  Architecture  and  of  the  Revival  of  Art  in  Italy  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

20.  Professor  Norton.  —  Special  topics  in  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

1  Ju.     Total  1. 

MUSIC. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Professor  Paine. — Harmony.     3  hours. 

1  Sc,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sc     Total  18. 

2.  Professor  Paine.  —  Counterpoint.     2  hours.  6  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

[3.  Professor  Paine.  — History  of  Music,  with  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great 

masters.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

7.  Professor  Paine.  —  Instrumentation.     1  hour.     1  Gr.,  6  Sc,  2  Ju.     Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 
5.  Professor  Paine.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  9. 

[6.  Professor  Paine.  —  Free  Thematic  Music  —  Fugue  in  two  voices.     2  hours. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

20.  Professor  Paine.  —  Course  of  Research.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  — Logarithms.  — Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  appli- 
cations to  Surveying  and  Navigation.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,12  Ju.,  27  So.,  88  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  14  Sc.     Total  155. 

B.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  —  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  course).  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  I  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  16  So.,  56  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  89. 

C.  Dr.  Bocher.  —  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  course) .     3  hours. 

Uu.,  9  So.,  18Fr.,5  Sc.     Total  33. 

D.  Drs.  Osgood  and  Bocher,  and  Mr.  Love. — Algebra.  3  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  8  Ju.,  10  So.,  47  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  99. 

E.  Drs.  Osgood  and  B6cher,  and  Mr.  Love.  — Solid  Geometry.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  8  Se.,  9  Ju.,  11  So.,  58  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  17  Sc.     Total  114. 

1.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  —  Spherical  Trigonometry.  — Applications  of  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry  to  Astronomy  and  Navigation.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  9. 

2.  Professor  C.  J.  W.hite. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (first  course). 
3  hours.  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  41  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sc.     Total  58. 

3.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Modern  Methods  in  Geometry.  —  Determinants.  3 
hours.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  22. 

4.  Dr.  Osgood. — The  Elements  of  Mechanics.     3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  14. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

5.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (second  course). 
3  hours.  8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  11  Ju.,  6  So.,  5  Sc.     Total  32. 

12.  Professor  C.  J.  White. —The  Theory  of  Equations.  3  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  So.,  3  Fr.     Total  11. 

[6.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce. — Quaternions,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and 
Mechanics.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

7.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  The  General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Plane  Curves ; 
with  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  Curves  of  the  Third  Degree  in  point 
and  line  co-ordinates.     3  hours.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  5. 

[8.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Analytic  Mechanics.     3  hours.      Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
9.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Quaternions,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and 
Mechanics  (second  course) .     3  hours.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.,     Total  5. 

10.  Professors  Byerly  and  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Trigonometric  Series.  —  Intro- 
duction to  Spherical  Harmonics.  — Potential  Function.     3  hours. 

6Gr.,2Se.     Total  8. 

13.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course). 
3  hours.  6  Gr. ,  2  Se.     Total  8. 

14.  Dr.  Osgood.  —  Higher  Algebra.     3  hours.  7  Gr. ,  3  Se.     Total  10. 

Mathematical  Seminary. 

Dr.  B6cher.  —  Subject  for  1892-93  :  Topics  in  Geometry.  Lectures  by  the 
students.  5  Gr.,  3  Se.     Total  8. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

[11.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Hydrostatics.  —  Hydrokinematics.  —  Force 
Functions  and  Velocity-Potential  Functions  and  their  uses.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

16.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Problems  in  the  Mechanics  of  Kigid  Bodies.     2  hours. 

3  Gr.     Total  3. 

17.  Dr.  Osgood.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (second  conrse).     3  hours. 

2Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 
[18.  Dr.  Osgood.  —  The  Theory  of  Substitutions.  Omitted  in  1892-93.] 

15.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Wave  Motion.     3  hours.  3  Gr.     Total  3. 

[19.  Dr.  Bocher. — Functions  denned  by  Differential  Equations. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
Course  of  Research. 
206.  Dr.  B6cher.  —  Curvilinear  Coordinates  and  Lame's  Functions. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

ENGINEERING. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Mr.  Love. — Plane  Trigonometry.  —  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. — Differen- 

tial and  Integral  Calculus.     6  hours.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  43  Sc.     Total  45. 

B.  Dr.  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy  — Determination  of  time,  latitude,  and 
longitude.  — Use  of  the  sextant  and  astronomical  transit.  — Lectures,  instru- 
mental work,  and  computation.     3  hours.  4  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

1.  Mr.  Wait,  Mr.  Giblin,  and  Mr.  Johnson. — Mechanical  Drawing. — 
Descriptive  Geometry.  —  Tinting,  Isometric  Drawing,  Shades  and  Shadows, 
Perspective.     6  hours.       2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  11  So.,  7Fr.,  43  Sc.     Total  71. 

2.  Mr.  Wait  and  Mr.  Giblin.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Draw- 
ing.—  City,  Hydrographic,  Mining  and  Geodetic  Surveying.  —  Field  Prac- 
tice.—  Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     6  hours. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  25  Sc.     Total  38. 

31.  Mr.  Wait  and  Mr.  Giblin.  —  Stereotomy  and  Machine  Drawing.  —  Appli- 
cations  of  Descriptive   Geometry  to  constructions  in  stone  and  machinery. 

—  Preparation  of  Models.     6  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  14  Sc.     Total  17. 

32.  Mr.  McClintock.  —  Construction  and  maintenance  of  Common  Roads. 
3  hours.     2d  half-year.  1  So.,  17  Sc.     Total  18. 

4.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Railroad  Surveying,  Location,  Construction  and  Maintenance. 

—  Estimates.  —  Searle's  Field  Engineering. — Wellington's  Economics   of 
Railroad  Location.  — Field  Practice.     6  hours.  9  Sc.     Total  9. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

51.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Rational  Mechanics  and  Graphical  Statics.  —  Stresses  in 
Framed  Structures.  —  Investigation  of  Arches.  —  Rankine's  Applied  Me- 
chanics.—  Lectures.     3  hours.     1st  half-year 

3  Gr.,  7  Ju.,  2  So.  11  Sc.     Total  23. 

52.  Professor  Burr  and  Mr.  Wait.  —  Resistance  of  Materials  as  used  for 
structural  purposes.  —  Testing.  —  Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of 
Materials  of  Engineering.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  3  hours.  2d 
half-year.  3  Gr.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  18. 
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61.  Professor  Burr Hydraulic  and  Wind  Motors.  —  Water- Wheels,  Tur- 
bines, Water-Engines,  and  Wind- Wheels.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Sc.     Total  4. 
[62.  Professor  Burr  and  Asst.  Professor  Hall.  —  Machines.  —  General  Theory 
and  Efficiency.  —  Steam-Engines  and  Pumping-Engines.    3  hours.     2d  half- 
year.  Given  in  connection  with  Physics  7,  in  1892-93.] 

71.  Professor  Burr.  — Water  Supply,  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  3  hours.  1st 
half-year.  1  Se.,  9  Sc.     Total  10. 

72.  Professor  Burr  and  Mr.  Giblin.  —  Hydraulics.  —  Flow  of  Water  and 
Eluids  of  Varying  Density.  —  Gauging  of  Streams  and  Pipes.  —  Power  of 
Water-Falls.     3  hours.     2d  half-year.  6  Sc.     Total  6. 

81.  Professor  Burr  and  Mr.  Giblin.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.  —  Plate  Girders, 
Kiveted  and  Pin-Bridges.  —  Details  of  Iron  and  Steel  Construction.  6 
hours.     1st  half-year.  6  Sc.     Total  6. 

82.  Professor  Burr  and  Mr.  Giblin.  —  Masonry  and  Timber  Structures  and 
Foundations.  —  Arches,  Dams,  Piers,  Pneumatic  Foundation  Work,  and 
Tunnels.     6  hours.     2d  half-year.  5  Sc.     Total  5. 

10.  Mr.  C.  A.  Adams.  —  Dynamo-Electrical  Machinery.  —  Theory  and  practice 
in  management.     6  hours.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  14. 

11.  Mr.  C.  A.  Adams.  —  Industrial  Applications  of  Electricity. — Theory  and 
practice  in  designing  and  constructing  electrical  machinery  and  electrical 
apparatus.     9  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  3. 


PHYSICS. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A.  Professors  Trowbridge  and  B.  O.  Peirce,  and  Asst.  Professor  Hall. — 
Introductory  Lectures.     2d  half-year. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Hyde.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Lectures 

(1  hour)  and  laboratory  work. 

11  Se.,  5  Ju.,  14  So.,  22  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  12  Sc.     Total  71. 

C.  Mr.  Sabine  and  Mr.  Hormell.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Measurements  in 

Mechanics,    Sound,   Heat,  Light,  Electricity,    and   Magnetism. —  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  16  So.,  24  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  24  Sc.     Total  81. 

1.  Professor  Hall.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics. — Lectures  (2  hours)  and 

laboratory  work.  8  Se.,  7  Ju.,  16  So.,  9  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  17  Sc.     Total  58. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

3.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce,  Dr.  Willson,  and  Mr.  Kendrick.  —  Electrostatics, 
Electrokinematics,  and  parts  of  Electromagnetism.  — Lectures  (1  hour)  and 
laboratory  work.  2  Gr.,  7  Se.,  7  Ju.,  9  So.,  10  Sc.    Total  35 

4.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromag- 
netism. —  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  laboratory  work. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  13. 

5.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Light. — A  general  treatment  of  Optical  Phe- 
nomena. —  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  laboratory  work.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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6.  Asst.  Professor  Hall. — Thermodynamics,  2  hours,  and  laboratory  work. 
1st  half-year.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  11. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  Hall.  —  Heat  Engines :  the  theory  of  their  action  and  the 
principles  of  their  economical  operation,  with  practice  in  managing  and  test- 
ing the  steam-engine. —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  6  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  13. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

9.  Professor  B.  0.  Peirce.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electrostatics  and 
Electrokinematics.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

Courses  of  Research. 
20a.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Spectrum  Analysis.  5  Gr.     Total  5. 

20c.  Asst.  Professor  Hall.  —  Electromagnetism  and  Heat  Conduction. 

2  Gr.    Total  2. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A,  Professor  Cooke.  —  Elementary  Chemistry  (lectures).      1  hour.     1st  half- 
year.  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  31  So.,  390  Fr.,  26  Sp.,  23  Sc.     Total  474. 

B.  Mr.  Torret.  —  Experimental  Chemistry. — Lectures  (2  hours)  and  labora- 
tory work  (24,  or  if  taken  as  a  full  course,  5  hours  a  week). 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  15  So.,  22  Er.,  3  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  54. 

1.  Professor  Jackson. — General  Descriptive  Chemistry,  including  its  applica- 
tions in  the  arts,  and  embracing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical  elements.  — 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  laboratory  work. 

11  Se.,  16  Ju.,  34  So.,  17  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  46  Sc.  Total  129. 
2a.  Dr.  Huntington.  — 1st  half-year  :  Mineralogy  of  common  rocks,  including 
a  study  of  the  characters  and  distribution  of  the  mineral  species  constituting 
ordinary  rock.  —  2d  half-year :  Metallic  Ores,  including  blow-pipe  assay- 
ing and  the  simpler  methods  of  furnace  assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores.  — 
3  hours  and  laboratory  work. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  22. 

2.  Dr.  Huntington.  —  Systematic  Mineralogy.  —  Lectures  in  the  Mineral 
Cabinet.     3  hours  and  practical  exercises. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  5  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  34. 

3.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Qualitative  Analysis  (chiefly  laboratory  work,  about 
nine  hours  a  week).  3  Gr.,  16  Se.,  4  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  33. 

4.  Professor  Cooke,  and  Dr.  Richards.  —  Quantitative  Analysis  (chiefly 
laboratory  work,  about  nine  hours  a  week) . 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  4  Sc.     Total  17. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

4a.  Dr.  Richards. — Quantitative  Analysis  (second  course). — Laboratory 
work.     3  hours.  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

5.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds.  — Lectures,  (3  hours,)  and 
laboratory  work.  3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  14. 

8.  Professor  Cooke.  —  Chemical  Philosophy.     1  hour. 

3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  16. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

6.  Professor  Cooke.  —  Advanced  Problems  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Chemical  Physics,  including  Molecular  Weights  and  Volumes,  Thermo- 
chemistry, and  Specific  Refractive  Power.  — Lectures,  (3  hours)  and  labora- 
tory work.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  Uu.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

7.  Professor  Cooke.  —  Crystallography  and  the  Physics  of  Crystals.  — Lectures 
and  Practical  Exercises.  — Discussion  and  measurement  of  crystals.  —  Crys- 
tal Optics.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  5. 

Courses  of  Research. 
20.  (a)  Professor  Cooke.  —  Determination  of  Atomic  "Weights. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  3. 

(b)  Professor  Jackson.  —  Aromatic  Compounds.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

(c)  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Organic  Chemistry. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc    Total  4. 
(«)  Professor  Cooke  and  Dr.  Huntington.  —  Mineralogy.    1  Gr.     Total  1. 


BOTANY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ganong — Botany. — Lectures  and  laboratory 
practice.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,llSe.,22Ju.,43So.,63Fr.,  14Sp.,31Sc.     Total  185. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Morphology  of  Plants.  —  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  9  So.,  9  Sc.     Total  35. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

3.  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ganong.  — Botany  (second  course).  — Lectures 
and  laboratory  practice.     3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  15. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany.  — Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     3  hours.     2d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  So.,  4  Sc.     Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 
20a.  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ganong.  —  Structure  and  Development  of 
Phanerogams.  —  Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  —  Systematic,  Eco- 
nomic, and  Medical  Botany.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  6. 
206.  Professor  Earlow.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Cryptogams. 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor   Mark.  —  Zoology.  —  Lectures   and    laboratory   demonstrations. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

3  Gr.,  7  Se.,  7  Ju.,  23  So.,  23  Er.,  7  Sp.,  20  Sc.     Total  90. 

2.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport. — Morphology  of  Animals.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  5  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Er.,  11  Sc.     Total  37. 
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For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

3.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.    3  hours.         5  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Sc.    Total  21. 

4.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  Woodworth.  —  Microscopic  Anatomy.  — Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.    3  hours.    1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  Uu.,  4  Sc.     Total  15. 

5.  Professor  Mark. — Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     3  hours.     2d  half-year.  4  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  13. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

Courses  of  Kesearch. 

20a.  Professor  Mark.  — Anatomy  and  Development  of  Animals. 

12  Gr.     Total  12. 
20*.  Dr.  Slade.  —  Comparative  Osteology.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 


GEOLOGY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Ward. — Meteorology. — Lectures,  recitations, 
written  exercises  and  laboratory  work.     4  hours.     1st  half-year. 

18  Ju.,  17  So.,  32  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  73. 

2.  Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Ward.  — Physical  Geography.  — Lectures,  recita- 
tions,  written  exercises,  and  laboratory  work.     4  hours.     2d  half-year. 

2  Se.,  17  Ju.,  14  So.,  45  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  98. 

4.  Professor  Shaler,  Mr.  Dodge,  and  Mr.  Griswold. —  Elementary  Geology. 
—  Lectures,  recitations,  and  field  excursions.  — Dana's  Manual  of  Geology. 
3  hours.  1  Se.,  25  Ju.,  61  So.,  69  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  40  Sc.     Total  212. 

5.  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Ladd.  — Elementary  Geology. — Laboratory  and  field 
exercises,  with  occasional  lectures.     4  hours. 

5  Ju.,  6  So.,  15  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  48. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Shaler,  Asst.  Professor  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Woodworth.  — 
General  Critical  Geology.  — Lectures,  field  work,  theses,  and  library  work. 
2  hours.  6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  30. 

9.  Dr.  Harris.  —  Structural  and  Dynamical  Geology  of  the  stratified  rocks.  — 
Lectures,  library  work,  and  theses.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.,2Se.,l  Ju.,  lSp.,2Sc.     Total 8. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Wolff.  — Petrography.  — Lectures  (2  hours),  laboratory 

work,  and  theses.     2  hours.  6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  17. 

14.  Professor  Shaler  and  Dr.  Jackson. — Palaeontology. — Lectures  (2  hours), 
laboratory  work,  and  theses.  6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  Sc.     Total  23. 

15.  Professor  Shaler  and  Dr.  Jackson.  —  Historical  Geology.  —  Laboratory 
work  (1  hour)  and  theses.  3  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  5. 

[18.  Professor  Whitney.  —  Economical  Geology.     Lectures,  reading  and  theses. 

Omitted  in  1892-93.] 
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Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 
20.  Professor  Davis. — Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology  (second  course). 
—  Lectures  and  reports.     2  hours.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  12. 

22.  Professors  Shaler  and  Davis,  Asst.  Professor  Wolff,  and  Dr.  Harris.  — 
Advanced  geological  field  work.  Field  and  library  work,  with  weekly  confer- 
ences. 6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  19. 

23.  Asst.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Petrographical  research  in  the  field  and  labora- 
tory. 1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

24.  Professor  Shaler  and  Dr.  Jackson. — Palaeontology.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

25.  Professor  Whitney.  —  Mineral  Veins  and  Metalliferous  Deposits  :  their 
mode  of  occurrence,  and  theories  of  their  origin.  Lectures,  reading  and 
theses.     1  hour  and  laboratory  work. 

3  Gr.,  13  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  27. 
26.  Professor  Whitney.  —  Geographical  methods  and  results.     1  hour. 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  13. 

AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

For  Graduates  :  — 

Professor  Putnam.  —  Course  of  special  training  and  research.    2  Gr.    Total  2. 

ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY,   AND   PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

This  course  to  count  towards  the  degree  of  S.B.  but  not  towards  the  degree 
ofA.B. 

1.  Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz. —  The  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  Common 
Life.  —  Personal  Hygiene.  —  Emergencies.  —  Laboratory  work.     2  hours. 

8  Sc.     Total  8. 

SUMMER   COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 
Courses  which  may  be  counted  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  or  S.B  :  — 

Engineering. 

51.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing. — John- 
son's Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  —  Geodesy.  6  hours  for  6  weeks. 
Half-course.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  5. 

52.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Levelling. — Topographical  Drawing.  —  Searle's  Pield  Engi- 
neering. —  Railroad  Surveying,  Location,  and  Construction.  6  hours  for  6 
weeks.     Half-course.  3  Sc.     Total  3. 

53.  Mr.  Wait. — Draughting  and  Descriptive  Geometry. — Problems  in  Geo- 
metrical Drawing.  — Isometric  Drawing.  —  Perspective.  6  hours  for  6 
weeks.    Half-course.     [For  the  degree  of  s.b.  only.]     1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  2. 

Physics. 
S2.    Mr.    Sabine.  —  Experimental    Physics.  —  Measurements    in    Mechanics, 
Sound,   Heat,  Light,   Electricity,   and  Magnetism.  —  Laboratory  work.     6 
hours  for  6  weeks.     Half-course.  2  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  4. 
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Botany. 

SI.  Mr.  Ganong. —  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physiology. — Laboratory  work 
on  Morphology  and  Histology.  —  Demonstrations  on  Physiology.  —  Lect- 
ures.    5  hours  for  5  weeks.     Half-course.  2  Se.     Total  2. 

Geology. 

51.  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Kummel. — Elementary  course  in  general  physical  and 
structural  Geology :  at  Cambridge.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field-work. 
5  hours  for  6  weeks.     Half-course.  3  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sc.         Total  7. 

52.  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Kummel.  —  Advanced  course  in  geological  field-work : 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  Meriden,  Conn.  6  weeks.  Half- 
course.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  11. 

53.  Professors  Shaler  and  Davis  and  Asst.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Training  in 
field-research,  and  in  the  methods  of  professional  geological  field-work, 
the  results  to  be  presented  in  a  thesis :  for  advanced  students.  6  weeks. 
Half-course.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  5. 

Among  the  changes  made  in  the  list  of  studies  for  1893-94  are 
two  which  have  been  called  for  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
method  of  Seminary  instruction,  by  which  the  most  advanced  students 
in  several  branches  of  study  now  receive  valuable  training.  In 
Semitic  Languages  and  History  the  voluntary  meeting  of  instructors 
and  students,  hitherto  called  the  Semitic  Conference,  has  been 
organized  as  a  Seminar}',  with  regularly  assigned  work  in  comparative 
study  and  research,  and  is  now  rated  as  a  half-course  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  degree.  In  Classical  Philology  also,  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  establish  a  half-course  in  text  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion, to  be  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  and  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  course  in  the  History  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture, given  by  Professor  Smith,  has  been  divided  so  as  to  present  the 
Poetry  and  Prose  in  alternate  years  and  thus  allow  a  fuller  treatment 
of  each.  In  English  Composition  an  interesting  experiment  has 
been  undertaken,  by  establishing  for  students  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  a  course,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  some  training  in  descriptive  writing  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. In  Philosophy  a  second  introductory  course  has  been  estab- 
lished, in  which  the  discussions  of  Logic,  Psychology  and  Ethics,  are 
to  be  grouped  around  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Philosophy,  so  that 
the  large  number  of  students  beginning  their  studies  in  this  depart- 
ment may  have  their  choice  between  two  modes  of  approach  to  the 
main  body  of  their  work.  In  the  rearrangement  of  work  upon  the 
return  of  Professor  James  from  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  the  course 
in  Psychology  is  divided  between  Professors  James  and  Miinsterberg, 
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a  course  in  the  History  of  Psychology  is  offered  by  Professor  Royce, 
and  laboratory  and  seminary  work  in  the  same  subject  is  also  offered 
by  Professors  Munsterberg  and  James.  In  Fine  Arts,  Professor 
Norton's  absence  on  leave  causes  the  suspension  of  his  courses  and 
the  substitution  of  two  half-courses,  given  respectively  by  Mr.  Edward 
Robinson  and  by  Assistant  Professor  Moore.  A  course  upon  Archi- 
tecture has  also  been  established,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Warren. 
In  Government  and  Law,  a  course  in  the  Principles  of  the  Common 
Law  has  been  established,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Conant,  as  an 
aid  to  students  in  History  and  Political  Science  and  as  a  valuable 
disciplinary  study.  In  Economics  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  course  in  Economic  History,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  course  known  as  Economics  4,  in  which  the  period  for 
survey  began  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  a  new  course  covering  the  time  from  the  Middle  Ages 
down  has  been  established  under  Professor  Ashley.  In  Engineering 
the  time  given  to  Rational  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  has 
been  doubled  by  requiring  daily  exercises  in  the  two  half-courses 
already  existing. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  courses  provided  for  the  year  1893-94, 
as  follows :  — 

Pali.  Provision  for  both  a  beginner's  and  an  advanced  course.  Professor 
Lanman. 

Greek.     Sophocles, — his  works,  and  topical  studies.     Professor  Wright. 

Latin.    Roman  Stoicism  under  the  Early  Empire.    Half-course.    Mr.  Parker. 

Early  English.     Langland  and  Gower.     Half-course.     Dr.  Garrett. 

Erench.     Difficult  Modern  Erench.     Half-course.     Professor  Bocher. 

History  and  Sources  of  Canon  Law,  and  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
Half-course.     Professor  Emerton. 

International  Payments  and  Elow  of  the  Precious  Metals.  Half-course. 
Professor  Dunbar. 

Ideal  Social  Reconstructions.     Half-course.     Professor  Cummings. 

The  Development  of  Land  Tenure  in  Europe.  Half-course.  Professor 
Ashley. 

Zoology.     Experimental  Morphology.     Half-course.     Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport. 

Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense.  Half-course.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Parker. 

Mining  Geology.     Half -course.     Mr.  Smtthe. 

Geological  Surveying.     Half-course.     Mr.  Smythe. 

The  experiment  of  allowing  summer  courses,  pursued  under  specified 
conditions,  to  be  counted  towards  the  Bachelor's  degree,  was  ex- 
tended for  the  summer  of  1893-94  to  courses  established  in  French, 
History,  and  Mathematics.  The  resort  to  such  courses  by  candidates 
for  a  degree,  however,  does  not  yet  show  an}r  strong  disposition  on 
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the  part  of  our  students  to  use  the  summer  vacation  in  this  manner, 
and  the  summer  schools  continue  to  be  chiefly  important  for  their 
service  to  teachers  and  students  having  only  a  casual  connection  with 
the  University,  leaving  the  more  effectual  use  of  our  great  equipment 
during  an  important  fraction  of  the  year  by  the  candidates  for  our 
degrees,  still  a  problem  for  careful  consideration  and  experiment. 

In  my  last  report  a  full  statement  was  made  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  in  applying  those  clauses  of  the  Standing  Votes  of 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers  which  require  that  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  A.M  shall  not  only  have  qualified  themselves  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  but  shall  already  have  taken  it;  and  it  was  shown 
that,  after  every  effort  to  bring  all  cases  within  the  lines  fixed  by  the 
Standing  Votes,  it  must  be  expected  that  exceptional  cases  would 
arise,  in  which  equity  would  require  that  the  two  degrees  should  be 
conferred  simultaneously.  The  intention  of  the  governing  boards  to 
insist  upon  a  strict  compliance  with  the  Standing  Votes  was  made 
known,  and  all  applications  for  relaxation  of  the  above  rule  were 
closely  scrutinized.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  four  cases 
presented  themselves,  in  which  work  of  proper  kind  and  quality  for 
the  Master's  degree  had  been  completed  by  students  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  had  not  received  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  under 
circumstances  which  appeared  to  the  Facnlty  to  merit  consideration. 
Two  of  these  were  students  who  at  Commencement  in  1892  had  still 
unfinished  a  small  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
Both  were  students  who  had  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 
In  one  case  the  deficienc^y  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  student  to 
receive  seasonable  notice  of  work  required  of  him  by  the  Faculty 
to  qualify  him  for  graduation  here,  and  in  the  other  a  half-course  in 
English  composition  was  the  deficiency  still  to  be  made  up,  the 
student  being  26  years  of  age  and  engaged  in  advanced  work.  In 
these  cases,  all  deficiencies  having  been  made  up  in  the  year  1892-93, 
the  Faculty  recommended  both  students  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  as  of 
1892,  and  also  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  which  had  been  earned  in  the 
year  1892-93.  The  other  two  cases  presented  were  those  of  students 
who  had  been  for  four  years  in  Harvard  College  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  had  qualified  themselves  as  regards  the  amount  anu  quality 
of  their  work,  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  magna  cum  laude,  one  of  them 
being  aided  in  this  undertaking  by  additional  studies  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  year's  work,  presented  at  admission.  For  different  reasons 
these  two  students  had  preferred  not  to  graduate,  as  they  could  have 
done,  with  the  class  of  1892,  but  having  remained  in  College  and  taken 
advanced  studies,  which  were  pursued  with  high  credit,  finally  asked 
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at  Commencement,  1893,  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  that  of 
A.M.,  both  of  1893.  There  having  been  in  both  cases  a  substantial 
compliance  with  all  requirements  for  the  two  degrees  except  the  actual 
reception  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  1892,  and  the  preference  of  a 
student  for  graduation  in  his  own  class  appearing  reasonable,  the 
Faculty  recommended  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  as  requested ;  but 
this  recommendation  was  not  approved  by  the  Corporation,  and  the 
two  students  in  question  therefore  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1893,  but  not  the  degree  of  A.M. 

The  two  cases  last  described,  in  their  present  position,  represent  a 
class  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  to  time,  the  disposition  of 
which  under  the  Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
presents  some  difficulty.  The  Standing  Votes  authorize  the  recom- 
mendation of  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified  who  "after 
taking  the  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  have  pursued  for  at  least  one  year 
at  the  University"  an  approved  course  of  study,  plainly  intending 
that  the  Bachelor's  degree  shall  have  been  actually  taken  before  the 
year  of  residence  for  the  Master's  degree  shall  begin.  The  expedi- 
ency of  this  provision  as  a  general  rule  is  unquestioned  ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  not  been  taken,  either,  as  in  the 
above  cases,  because  the  student  desired  still  to  graduate  with  his  own 
class,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  because  he  was  prevented  from 
taking  it  by  illness  or  other  unavoidable  hindrance,  and  has  then 
devoted  a  distinct  year  of  residence  to  graduate  studies,  is  he  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  Master's  degree  unless  he  gives  for  it  a  second  year 
of  residence  and  study,  —  a  second  year  required  only  in  order  that 
there  may  be.  unvarying  compliance  with  the  rule  that  work  for  the 
Master's  degree  shall  follow  the  actual  taking  of  the  Bachelor's 
degree  ?  In  such  cases  equity  seems  to  require  that  upon  satisfactory 
reasons  being  shown  for  the  failure  to  take  the  Bachelor's  degree 
when  it  was  earned,  further  residence  after  the  completion  of  the 
additional  year  of  study  required  for  that  of  Master  should  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  two  degrees  could  then  be  given  in  successive 
years,  each  being  received  a  year  after  it  had  been  earned,  and  each 
having  its  distinct  period  of  residence  and  study. 

The  question  which  arises  in  the  cases  just  described  is  after  all 
but  one  of  a  varied  succession  of  questions  of  administration  arising 
under  the  Standing  Votes,  and  demonstrating  more  and  more  clearly, 
year  by  year,  the  difficulties  of  proceedure  under  a  code  of  regulations 
devised  many  years  ago,  for  an  entirely  different  state  of  things  from 
that  which  now  exists.  Attention  was  called  to  this  subject  in  the 
last  annual  reports  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Dean  of  the 
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Graduate  School.  The  Faculty  also  took  it  under  consideration  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  with  a  view  to  the  general  question,  what 
revisions  of  the  Standing  Votes,  if  any,  should  be  recommended  to 
the  governing  boards. 

In  approaching  this  inquiry  the  Faculty  were  unanimous  in  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  standard  and  advance  the  dignity  of  the 
degrees  which  are  the  subject  of  the  Standing  Votes.  They  were 
also  aware  that  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  their  entertain- 
ing this  desire,  since  in  the  administration  of  these  degrees  for  the 
last  twenty  years  the  actual  requirements  have  been  materially  in- 
creased by  the  steady  policy  of  the  Academic  Council  and  the  Faculty, 
and  now  stand  on  higher  and  far  more  solid  ground  than  at  the  start, 
having  reached  a  point  which  was  at  first  thought  by  not  a  few  to  be 
unattainable.  The  Faculty  were  also  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  ex- 
clude from  their  field  of  inquhy  all  questions  touching  the  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  or  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  the  College  course. 

Proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  Standing  Votes  in  their 
present  form  (see  pp.  85,  86)  the  Faculty  were  impressed  by  the 
palpable  evidence  that  the  Votes  were  prepared  to  meet  conditions 
which  have  now  passed  away,  in  a  University  differently  organized 
and  developed  from  the  Harvard  University  of  to-day.  That  the 
Votes  throughout  state  the  powers  and  duties  of  three  bodies,  the 
Academic  Council,  the  College  Faculty,  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  all  of  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  is 
a  defect  easily  remedied.  Far  more  important  is  the  fact,  that 
the  leading  purpose  of  the  Votes  obviously  is  to  create  and  settle  the 
standing  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of 
Science  and  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  be  given  upon  exam- 
ination. These  three  degrees  are  now  formally  established  by  section 
9  of  the  Statutes  as  ordinary  degrees  of  the  University,  and  after  the 
practice  of  twenty  years  have  their  standing  and  significance  as 
distinctly  and  firing  settled  as  any  other  of  the  ordinary  degrees.  In 
1872  it  was  important,  for  the  success  of  the  higher  instruction  then 
undertaken,  that  the  meaning  of  these  degrees  should  be  defined  by 
the  authoritative  act  of  all  the  boards  of  the  University,  and  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  instruction  who  then  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Standing  Votes.  To-day,  however,  a  tradition  has 
been  established,  and  the  degrees  have  secured  a  recognized  value, 
which  has  plainly  superseded  the  necessity  for  their  continued  defi- 
nition in  this  form.  The  Faculty  were  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  Standing  Votes  could  at  any  rate  be 
greatly  simplified,  by  reducing  them  to  those  particulars  in  which 
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some  present  useful  purpose  should  be  secured.  In  the  process  of 
simplification  it  appeared  to  the  Faculty  that  Vote  1  must  be  regarded 
as  superseded  b\r  the  statutes  as  noted  above  ;  that  Vote  8  authorizes 
a  practice  "which,  having  once  been  established,  is  now  found  too 
useful  and  convenient,  to  require  any  rule  for  its  maintenance  ;  that 
Vote  9  is  obsolete,  since  the  formerly  existing  "  courses  of  instruction 
in  Harvard  College"  are  now  absorbed  in  the  courses  provided  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  by  the  statutes  has  charge 
of  the  Graduate  School  as  well  as  of  Harvard  College  ;  and  that  Vote 
11  has  been  annulled  by  the  vote  passed  in  June,  1892,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  University  Council,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  give 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  connection  with  any  other  degree. 

Votes  2  and  3,  opening  the  higher  degrees  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  or 
of  Science  of  Harvard  University  and  to  those  holding  from  other 
universities  degrees  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  of 
Harvard,  or  to  be  made  equivalent  by  additional  work,  in  their 
present  form  have  long  been  found  to  make  a  practically  impossible 
demand,  by  requiring  that  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  coming 
from  another  institution  shall  show  "  by  examination  "  that  his  degree 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  Harvard,  and  in  case  it  is  found  deficient 
shall  pass  "such  additional  examinations"  as  may  be  prescribed. 
The  method  of  examination  in  these  cases  was  prescribed  when  the 
ground  was  untried  and  the  number  of  applicants  small.  With  the 
growth  of  the  Graduate  School,  however,  it  has  become  plainly  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  set  of  examinations  covering  the  qualifications 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  great  number  of  colleges  from  which 
graduate  students  come.  It  has  been  found  moreover  in  practice  to 
be  not  only  easier,  but  fairer  and  more  courteous  to  sister  institu- 
tions of  learning,  to  charge  a  committee  with  the  business  of  rating 
the  degrees  held  by  applicants  according  to  the  courses  of  study  and 
reputed  standard  of  each  institution,  and  the  certified  proficienc}'  of 
each  applicant,  and  then  to  require  the  applicant  to  make  good  the 
amount  by  which  he  is  held  to  fall  short  of  the  Harvard  A.B.  by 
pursuing  here  the  requisite  number  of  courses,  one  or  two,  or  a  whole 
year's  work  as  the  case  may  be,  thus  completing  his  qualifications 
as  a  candidate  under  our  own  instructors.  In  this  way,  it  is  believed 
the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Standing  Votes  is  more  effectually  secured 
than  it  could  be  by  the  method  of  examination  originally  prescribed. 
The  Faculty  also  found  as  a  result  of  some  experience  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  specified  degrees  of  A.B.,  S.B.,  or  Ph.B.  from  all 
candidates  must  in  some  cases  exclude  applicants  equally  well  quali- 
fied, but  holding  degrees  or  certificates  not  answering  to  these 
descriptions.     It  appeared  to  the  Faculty  then  that  Votes  2  and  3, 
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defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  the  higher  degrees  are  open, 
might  be  advantageously  recast,  in  such  forms  as  simply  to  open  the 
degrees  to  graduates  in  Arts  or  Sciences  of  Harvard,  and  such  other 
persons  as  shall  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  can  properly  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  or  shall  complete  their  qualifications  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Votes  prescribe  the  terms  on  which 
candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  may  be  recommended  for  the 
higher  degrees,  giving  in  each  case  the  leading  place  to  a  requirement 
of  residence,  —  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  two  years  of  study  in  this 
University,  for  that  of  S.D.  two  years  in  this  University  and  in  some 
cases  three  y ears  of  scientific  study,  and  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  at 
least  one  year  in  this  University.  These  requirements,  it  is  well 
known,  were  originally  inserted  at  a  time  when  there  was  but  little 
resort  to  Harvard  University  for  graduate  study,  and  when  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  resident  students  and  of  a  certain  atmosphere 
of  advanced  scholarship  was  an  important  object.  The  requirements 
have  answered  this  purpose.  Graduate  students  have  been  brought 
to  Cambridge  in  great  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  every  branch 
of  stud}'  now  feels  a  stimulating  influence  from  their  presence,  and 
the  experiment  of  1872  has  had  for  its  result  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  department  of  the  University,  enjoying  a  national  reputa- 
tion. The  leading  object  of  the  requirements  of  residence  in  Votes 
4  and  5  having  been  gained  then,  the  Faculty  were  led  to  believe 
that  all  the  higher  degrees  could  now  be  left  with  entire  safet}7  to  the 
protection  of  section  9  of  the  Statutes,  which  prescribes  a  minimum 
of  one  year  of  residence  for  all  the  ordinary  degrees  of  the  University. 
The  exclusion  of  the  present  requirements  of  two  years  of  residence 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  and  of  a  three  year's  course  of 
study  in  some  cases  for  the  latter,  would  have  the  effect,  it  is  believed, 
to  raise  the  dignity  of  these  degrees  by  making  them  rest  plainly 
upon  scholarly  attainment,  not  weakened  or  confused  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  time  requirement,  aud  would  remove  a  cause  of  frequent  and 
often  mischievous  misconception  among  students,  from  whose  minds 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  eradicate  the  notion  that,  for  example,  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  represents  merely  a  year  of  additional  study  after 
taking  the  A.M.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  two  doctorates  is  now  so  high,  that  the  time  require- 
ments in  the  Standing  Votes  are  practically  no  index  of  the  time 
really  needed  for  securing  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  any  actual  case. 
Those  requirements  do,  however,  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  a  class 
of  cases  not  foreseen  when  the  Votes  were  adopted,  but  now  of  some 
importance,  — the  cases  where  students  who  have  made  some  progress 
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in  advanced  studies  elsewhere  wish  to  complete  their  work  and  ta,ke 
their  degrees  in  this  University,  or  in  which  graduate  students  at 
work  here  find  it  for  their  advantage  for  a  time  to  carry  on  some 
portion  of  their  studies  elsewhere.  This  practice  of  enabling  the 
advanced  student,  when  preparing  for  his  degree,  to  draw  from  the 
resources  of  different  seats  of  learning  as  his  special  needs  may 
require,  is  common  in  European  universities  and  is  plainly  for  the 
advantage  of  American  scholarship.  It  is  left  open  for  our  own 
graduates  by  Vote  10,  which  permits  that  for  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
Science,  Law,  or  Divinity,  of  Harvard  University,  the  requirements 
of  residence  or  study  here  as  the  condition  of  receiving  a  higher 
degree  may  be  dispensed  with ;  but  it  is  not  open  to  persons  gradu- 
ating elsewhere  and  seeking  a  higher  degree  here.  That  the  Graduate 
School  should  thus  be  the  only  department  of  the  University  in  which 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  is  forbidden  to  enter  in  advance,  is  a  result 
of  the  earlier  policy,  already  adverted  to  as  having  served  a  purpose 
when  the  number  of  graduate  students  was  small,  but  having  now  no 
claim  for  continuance. 

Votes  4,  5,  and  6,  besides  their  requirements  as  to  time  in  the  case 
of  the  doctorates,  also  contain  some  provisions  as  to  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  all  the  higher  degrees,  the  presentation  of  theses  for 
the  doctorates,  and  the  requirement  of  special  scientific  attainments 
by  candidates  for  the  S.D.  A  little  examination  of  the  Annual 
Catalogue  (see  particularly  pp.  272  to  274  of  the  Catalogue  for 
1892-93)  or  an  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  Academic  Council 
and  of  its  successor,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  will  show 
that  these  provisions  in  the  Standing  Votes  are  exceeded  in  strin- 
gency by  the  demands  systematically  enforced  by  the  examining 
authorities  for  many  years.  The  higher  degrees  are  in  fact  protected 
and  their  present  standard  maintained,  no  longer  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Standing  Votes,  but  by  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility 
among  those  who  recommend  candidates  and  whose  reputation,  col- 
lective and  individual,  is  drawn  into  question  by  any  recommendation 
made  on  insufficient  grounds.  There  remains  the  provisions  in  Vote 
4,  enumerating  the  "  departments  "  in  which  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  to  be  conferred.  This  enumeration  has  once  been 
amended  and  is  still  extremely  imperfect,  obviously  not  conforming 
to  the  natural  divisions  of  University  study,  and  having  no  relation 
to  the  grouping  of  instruction  which  the  present  more  complete  organ- 
ization of  the  departments  and  divisions  of  the  Faculty  has  brought 
about.  Necessary  originally  as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  doctor's 
degree,  it  has  apparently  become  unnecessary  and,  if  strictly  followed, 
even  injurious. 
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It  appeared  therefore  to  the  Faculty,  in  view  of  the  provision  made 
by  the  Statutes  for  a  minimum  term  of  residence  for  all  ordinary 
degrees,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  firmly  established  practice  and 
standard  observed  in  testing  the  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  and  S.D.,  that  no  part  of  Votes  4,  5,  or  6,  needs  to  be 
preserved  in  a  revision  of  the  Votes.  And  this  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  the  consideration  that,  in  the  case  of  all  other  ordinary  degrees 
provided  for  by  the  Statutes,  including  the  three  others  for  which  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  itself  makes  recommendations,  the  whole 
matter  of  specific  regulation  is  left  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Faculty 
concerned,  which  shapes  its  practice  as  experience  requires,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  governing  boards. 

Coming  finally  to  Vote  7,  providing  the  degree  of  A.M.  for  candi- 
dates who,  after  taking  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  D.B.,  or  M.D.,  shall 
pursue  for  one  year  at  the  University  a  course  of  study  in  Law, 
Divinity,  or  Medicine,  the  Faculty  recalled  the  fact  that  this  provision 
was  made  before  the  courses  of  study  in  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools 
had  been  lengthened,  and  before  the  larger  part  of  the  courses  in  the 
Divinity  School  had  been  adopted  as  courses  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  These  changes  have  deprived  Vote  7  of  the  importance  once 
attached  to  it,  as  an  inducement  for  further  study  in  the  professional 
schools,  and  have  led  to  the  practical  disuse  of  this  mode  of  access 
to  the  Master's  degree.  The  Faculty  came  to  the  opinion  therefore 
that  this  Vote  also  might  well  be  omitted  in  a  revision  of  the  Standing 
Votes. 

It  also  seemed  to  the  Faculty  expedient  that  a  new  section  should 
be  added  to  the  Votes,  to  the  effect  that  recommendations  for  the 
ordinal  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  are  made  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciencies.  Section  9  of  the  Statutes  declares  that  the 
ordinary  degrees  there  enumerated  are  conferred  "  after  recommenda- 
tion by  the  several  Faculties."  The  three  degrees  in  question  having 
formerly  been  under  charge  of  the  Academic  Council,  in  which  all  of 
the  Faculties  were  present,  the  question  has  been  mooted  whether 
these  degrees  have  fallen  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  since  the  organization  of  this  Faculty  in  1890. 
The  question  may  not  be  of  serious  importance,  but  a  clear  statement 
on  the  point  seemed  to  the  Faculty  to  find  a  natural  place  in  a 
revision  of  the  Votes.  The  Faculty  also  proposed  to  add  a  provision 
that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  give  formal  expression  to  the  evident 
intention  of  Vote  6  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  present  purpose  of  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers  communicated  to  the  Faculty  in  1892. 

The  form  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  the  Standing  Votes 
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might  take,  when  stripped  of  provisions  which  are  obsolete,  unneces- 
sary, or  shown  by  experience  to  be  injurious,  and  reduced  to  a  set  of 
provisions  which  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  higher  degrees  at  their 
1  resent  standard,  is  subjoined,  together  with  the  Votes  as  they  now 

stand. 

CHARLES   F.    DUNBAR,  Dean. 


The  following  are  the  present  Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation 
.and  Overseers  relating  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  :  — 

1.  That  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science  be 
established  in  Harvard  University. 

2.  That  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  be  open  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  other  colleges 
who  shall  have  satisfied  the  College  Faculty  by  examination  that  the  course  of 
study  for  which  they  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for 
which  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  given  in  Harvard  College,  or  shall  have  passed 
such  additional  examinations  as  that  Faculty  may  prescribe. 

3.  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  be  open  to  Bachelors  of  Science  of 
Harvard  University,  and  to  Bachelors  of  Sciencs  and  Bachelors  of  Philosophy  of 
other  institutions  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  by  examination  that  the  course  of  study  for  which  they  received  the 
Bachelor's  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  degree  is  given  in  Harvard 
University,  or  shall  have  passed  such  additional  examinations  as  that  Faculty 
may  prescribe. 

4.  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  have  pursued  at  Harvard  University  for  two  years  a 
course  of  liberal  study,  approved  by  the  Academic  Council,  in  any  one  of  the 
following  departments  :  Philology,  Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Natural  History  [or  Music],  —  shall  have  passed  a  thorough 
examination  on  that  course,  and  shall  have  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

5.  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking 
their  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  have  resided  at  least  two  years  at  the  University, 
and  have  pursued  during  three  years  a  course  of  scientific  study,  embracing  at 
least  two  subjects,  and  approved  by  the  Academic  Council,  and  shall  have  passed 
a  thorough  examination  upon  that  course,  showing  in  one  of  the  subjects  special 
attainments,  and  shall  have  also  made  some  contribution  to  science  or  some 
special  scientific  investigation  [to  be  embodied  in  a  thesis]  ;  provided,  however, 
that  a  course  of  study  of  two  years  only  shall  be  required  of  candidates  who  are 
both  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Science  of  Harvard  University. 

6.  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  shall  have  pursued  for  at  least  one  year  at  the  University  a 
course  of  liberal  study  approved  by  the  Academic  Council,  and  shall  have  passed 
£with  high  credit  an*]  examination  on  that  course.     [The  Council  will  designate, 

*  The  words  "  with  high  credit  an,"  are  an  amendment  for  "  a  thorough." 
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from  time  to  time,  those  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Professional  and  Scientific 
Schools  which  will  be  approved  by  it  for  the  degree  of  A.M.] 

7.  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  shall  pursue  at  the 
University  for  at  least  one  year,  after  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  [or  Doctor  of  Medicine,]  in  Harvard  University,  a  course 
of  study  in  Law,  Theology,  [or  Medicine,]  approved  by  the  Academic  Council, 
and  shall  pass  a  thorough  examination  on  that  course. 

8.  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized,  in  examining  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  degrees,  to  procure  the  assistance  of  officers  of  instruction  and 
government,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Council. 

9.  To  open  the  elective  courses  of  instruction  in  Harvard  College  to- 
Bachelors  of  Arts. 

10.  That  for  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College  and  Bachelors  of  Science,, 
Laws,  and  Divinity  of  Harvard  University,  residence  or  study  at  the  University 
may  be  partly  or  wholly  dispensed  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  Academic 
Council  as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  higher  degree. 

11.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  carries  with  it  that  of  Master  of  Arts ; 
the  full  title  of  the  degree  being  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts. 

Note.  —  The  words  enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  above  votes  indicate  amendments.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  dates  at  which  these  votes  and  amendments  were  passed  by  the  President  andl 
Fellows,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  :  — 

The  first  nine  votes  (unamended)  were  passed  18  December  1871;  and  the  Overseers  con- 
curred 10  January  1872.  The  tenth  vote  was  passed  29  January  1872;  and  the  Overseers 
concurred  31  January  1872.  The  eleventh  vote  was  passed  14  May  1877;  and  the  Overseers 
concurred  14  June  1877.  The  amendment  to  the  fourth  vote  was  adopted  1  March  1875;  concur- 
rence, 24  March  1875.  That  to  the  fifth  vote  was  adopted  8  July  1878;  concurrence,  10  July 
1878.  Those  to  the  sixth  vote  were  adopted  29  May  1882 ;  concurrence,  8  June  1882.  No  record 
is  found  of  any  change  in  the  seventh  vote;  although  it  appears  in  the  amended  form  stated 
above  in  the  Catalogue  for  1874-75,  and  was  thereafter  so  administered  by  the  Academic  Council- 


The  following  is  a  revised  form  of  the  Standing  Votes,  embodying 
the  changes  considered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
stated  in  the  above  report :  — 

1.  Recommendations  for  the  ordinary  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science,  under  section  9  of  the  Statutes,  are  made  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  open  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  University,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  shall 
satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  pursued  studies  qualifying  them  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  University,  or  shall 
complete  their  qualification  by  pursuing  such  additional  studies  as  the  Faculty 
may  require ;  but  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  open  to  Bachelors  of  Science  of 
Harvard  University,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  shall  satisfy  the  Faculty  that 
they  have  pursued  studies  qualifying  them  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
Bachelors  of  Science  of  Harvard  University,  or  shall  complete  their  qualification 
by  pursuing  such  additional  studies  as  the  Faculty  may  require. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  sending  you  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  Harvard  College  during  the  academic  year  1892-93. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  fifteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight :  — 

Seniors 327 

Juniors 328 

Sophomores 385 

Freshmen 409 

Total  number  of  undergraduates 1449 

Special  Students 149 

Total 1598 

These  figures  show  a  gain  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  over  the 
preceding  year :  — 

Gain.  Loss. 

Seniors   .    .    .    .  • 56 

Juniors 24 

Sophomores 54 

Freshmen 28 

Special  Students 20 

Total  gain 162 

Total  loss 20 

Net  gain 142 

One  Junior  and  one  Special  Student  died  before  the  end  of  the 
academic  year. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students  received  in  June  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Ten  of  these  were  from  the  Junior  class,  and 
sixteen  from  the  Graduate  School.  The  losses  and  the  gains  in  the 
three  younger  classes  between  November,  1892,  and  November,  1893, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  tables  :  — 


Class  of  1894     .    . 
Class  of  1895     .  • 
Class  of  1896     .    . 

November,  1892. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

November,  1893. 

(Juniors)           328 
(Sophomores)  385 
(Freshmen)      409 

53 
63 
66 

48 
30 
51 

(Seniors)           323 
(Juniors)           352 
(Sophomores)  394 

182 

129 

Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Nov.,  1892,  and  Nov.,  1893  ....  53 
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Losses. 
Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  .    . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were  "dropped"  and  left  College    .    .    .    . 
Entered  a  lower  class 

Class  of 
1894. 

Class  of 
1895. 

Class  of 
1896. 

Total  for 

three 
Classes. 

8 

25 

1 

9 

10 

11 

17 

1 
16 
18 

23 
9 
6 

23 
5 

42 
51 
8 
48 
33 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

53 

63 

6Q 

182 

Gains. 

Erom  higher  classes      

Erom  lower  classes 

18 
30 

9 
5 

16 

15 
36 

24 

23 

82 

Newly  admitted 

Total  gain 

48 

30 

51 

129 

Net  loss 

5 

33 

15 

53 

More  men  left  the  College  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  and 
other  colleges  sent  fewer  recruits  :  yet,  though  the  lack  of  money 
throughout  the  country  has  shrunk  some  of  our  classes,  the  total 
number  of  students  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1892  :  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1892 149 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 23 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 50 

Entered  a  College  class 13 

Total  loss "86 

Returned  to  College  as  Special  Students,  1893     ...  63 

Newly  admitted 99 

In  attendance,  November,  1893 162 

Net  gain 13 

The  Special  student  is  a  transient  guest :  he  is  admitted  on  trial ; 
and  he  cannot  come  back  for  a  second  year  unless  formally  admitted 
again.  Sometimes  he  is  a  mature  man  who  wishes  to  devote  a  year 
or  more  to  a  single  study  ;  sometimes  he  is  a  youth  unable  to  complete 
his  preparation  for  College,  but  eager  for  College  life  and  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  up  his  deficiencies.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  Special  Students  will  not  admit  a  youth  at  once  untrained  and 
lazy  ;  and  it  sends  away,  or  refuses  to  readmit  a  student  who  proves 
undeserving. 
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The  Freshman  class  is  again  remarkably  large  :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1893 383 

before  1893 9 

from  other  colleges 2 

from  the  class  of  1896 22 

from  the  Special  Students 2 

readmitted   after    failure    to   complete    the 

Freshman  year  .    .    .    • 7 

Total 425 

Forty-five  candidates  who  took  some  of  their  Final  Examina- 
tions in  June  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September.  Besides 
these,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  took  Final  Examinations.  Of 
the  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
already  had  Preliminary  certificates  ;  seventy-seven  divided  the  exami- 
nations between  June  and  September ;  thirty-one  took  all  their 
examinations  in  June  ;  and  thirty  took  all  in  September.  The  tables 
that  follow  show  in  detail  the  result  of  the  Final  Examinations. 
The  percentage  of  rejection  in  September  is  high  :  — 


June 

September  .... 

Total 

Total  rejected    .    . 

Admitted. 

Admitted  "  Clear." 

Rejected. 

331 
92 

423 
70 

493 

183 

17 

200 

31 
39 
70 

The  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  candidates  chose  their  plans  of 
examination  as  follows  :  — 

Plan  (a)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  and  at  least  two  Advanced 

Studies  ;  fifteen  hours  of  examination 207 

Plan  (i)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  Advanced  Studies;  sixteen  hours 
of  examination 250 

Plan  (c)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  four  Advanced  Studies,  including  Advanced 
Mathematics  ;  seventeen  hours  of  examination 35 

Plan  (d)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced 
Studies,  including  Advanced  Mathematics ;  eighteen  hours 
of  examination 1 

493 

Since  1892  Plan  (a)  has  lost  slightly  ;  Plan  (b)  has  made  a  scarcely 
perceptible  gain  ;  Plan  (c) ,  though  still  unattractive,  has  gained  ma- 
terially ;  and  Plan  (d) ,  with  one  candidate,  has  fully  established  its 
insignificance. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  comparative  success  of  the  four  plans  : 


Plan  (a).    .    .    . 

Admitted. 

Rejected. 

Percentage  of  Failure. 

176 

31 

15 

«    (5)  .    .    .    . 

218 

32 

12.8 

"   (0  .  .  .  . 

28 

7 

20 

-(d).... 

1 

0 

0 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
three  offered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modern  ;  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  offered  Experimental  Physics  rather  than  Descriptive. 
The  relative  attractiveness  of  the  Advanced  Studies  is  almost  exactly 
what  it  has  been  for  several  years  :  — 


1889. 

1890  and  1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

2. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

3. 

Latin  Comp. 

Latin  Comp. 

Latin  Comp. 

Latin  Comp. 

4. 

Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

Greek  Comp. 

5. 

French. 

Solid  Geom. 

French. 

French. 

6. 

Solid  Geom. 

French. 

Solid  Geom. 

Solid  Geom. 

7. 

Log.  &  Trig. 

Log.  &  Trig. 

Log.  &  Trig. 

Log.  &  Trig. 

8. 

German. 

German. 

German. 

German. 

9. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 

10. 

Anal.  Geom. 

Mech.  or  Adv.  Alg. 

Adv.  Alg. 

Adv.  Alg. 

11. 

Mech.  or  Adv.  Alg. 

Anal.  Geom. 

f  Anal.  Geom. 
1  Physics. 

Anal.  Geom. 

12. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

The  next  taole  treats  the  same  subject  in  detail,  for  the  last  four  years  : 


Number  of  Candi- 
dates offering 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

374 

403 

452 

493 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Greek    .... 

262 

70 

277 

68 

311 

69 

364 

74 

Latin     .... 

334 

89 

362 

89 

378 

84 

449 

91 

Greek  Comp.   . 

190 

51 

214 

53 

233 

52 

261 

53 

Latin       ' ' 

217 

58 

268 

66 

267 

59 

337 

68 

German    .    .    . 

49 

13 

77 

19 

61 

13 

84 

17 

French .... 

88 

24 

92 

22 

124 

27 

160 

32 

Logarithms  and 

Trigonometry 

75 

20 

86 

21 

93 

21 

105 

21 

Solid  Geometry 

91 

24 

100 

25 

111 

25 

110 

22 

Anal.  Geometry 

16 

4 

18 

4 

7 

2 

10 

2 

Mechanics      or 

Advanced  Al- 

gebra * 

22 

6 

27 

6 

21 

5 

18 

4 

Physics     .    .    . 

9 

2 

5 

1 

7 

2 

2 

0.4 

Chemistry    .    . 

41 

11 

41 

10 

58 

13 

81 

16 

*  After  1890,  Advanced  Algebra  only. 
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Since  1892  each  of  the  four  classical  subjects  has  gained. 


The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  failure, 

(A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  including  the  records 
of  their  successful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in  their 
records  at  Final  Examinations  only.  In  Chemistry  the  percentage 
of  failure,  in  either  table,  is  conspicuously  small ;  in  English,  which 
is  never  offered  as  a  Preliminary  subject,  the  percentage  in  both 
tables  is  the  same  ;  the  most  striking  differences  between  (A)  and 

(B)  are  in  the  favorite  Preliminary  subjects,  Elementary  Greek  and 
Elementary  Latin. 


W) 


ELEMENTARY   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek    .    .    

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 

"       (Modern) 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .    .    . 

"       (Experimental)    .    . 

ADVANCED    STUDIES. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition    .... 
Latin  "  .... 

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry ..... 
Mechanics  or  Adv.  Algebra  * 

Physics 

Chemistry 


1889, 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

17 

12 

14 

17 

13 

6 

9 

6 

6 

7 

5 

3 

2 

4 

7h 

11 

12 

13 

35 

25 

12 

11 

11 

10 

8 

7 

6 

11 

24 

ioi 

13 

18 

10 

19 

12 

28 

Hi 

10 

12 

10 

13 

17 

17 

22 

20 

15 

23 

25 

44 

30 

14 

14 

9 

12 

17 

20 

10 

8 

8 

13 

17 

27 

24 

16 

19 

12 

17 

23 

24 

27 

17 

23 

23 

9 

9 

17 

18 

31 

25 

21 

23 

24 

20£ 

14 

21 

32 

40 

33£ 

34 

40 

23 

31 

16 

23 

32£ 

33 

37£ 

22 

29 

S3h 

64 

45£ 

37 

43 

11 

100 

11 

80 

14 

50 

0 

0 

7 

3 

8* 

Now  and  then  a  sudden  increase  in  the  percentage  of  failure  is 
explained,  if  not  justified,  by  the  exceptional  severity  of  a  single 
examination-paper  or  by  a  too  hasty  effort  to  raise  the  standard  in  a 
single  subject ;  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Advanced  Physics 

*  After  1890,  Advanced  Algebra  only. 
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this  year,  by  the  untrustworthiness  of  percentages  in  subjects  offered 
by  only  two  or  three  candidates. 


ELEMENTARY    STUDIES. 


1892.  1893. 

English 17  13 

Greek 15  19 

Latin 11  2l£ 

German 56  33£ 

French 19  16 

History  (Ancient)     ....    29  21 

(Modern)     ....    32  20 

Algebra 23  21 

Plane  Geometry 30  27 

Physics  (Descriptive)     .    .   53  38 

"        (Experimental)  .    .    18  20 


ADVANCED    STUDIES. 

1892.  1893. 

Greek 8  13£ 

Latin 17  22 

Greek  Composition    ...  29  34 

Latin            "              ...  13  12£ 

German 28  27 

French 17  26h 

Log.  and  Trig 35  47 

Solid  Geometry 25  40 

Analytic  Geometry    ...  29  33£ 

Advanced  Algebra  ....  43  12£ 

Physics 14  50 

Chemistry 4  5 


Ordinary  failure  in  any  subject  is  marked  by  E  ;  total  failure,  by  F. 
I  print  the  number  of  E's  and  the  number  of  F's  received  at  the  Final 
Examinations :  — 


ELEMENTARY. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

Erench 

History  (Ancient) 

"       (Modern) 

Algebra     

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)   .    .    .    . 

"       (Experimental)    .    .    . 

ADVANCED. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  "  

German 

Erench 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic     "         ....... 

Algebra    

Physics 

Chemistry 


59 

5 

19 

13 

25 

9 

53 

19 

21 

11 

36 

9 

6 

4 

41 

6 

79 

21 

14 

39 

25 

26 

35 

14 

70 

13 

60 

9 

17 

15 

12 

5 

25 

10 

29 

14 

21 

15 

1 

2 

2 

.  . 

1 

.»  « 

3 

.  . 
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For  the  first  time,  I  give  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
won  in  each  subject  at  the  Final  Examinations  :  — 


credits" 


ELEMBNTAKT. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French .    . 

History  (Ancient) 

"        (Modern) 

Algebra    

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .    .    .    . 

"        (Experimental)    .    .    . 

ADVANCED. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  "  

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic     "  

Algebra    

Physics 

Chemistry 


June. 


128 


Sept. 


11 

3 

14 

17 

9 

26 

12 

7 

4 

8 

10 

4 

2 

10 

4 

16 

3 

4 

.  . 

19 

2 

109 

76 

51 

4 

39 

8 

3 

1 

8 

2 

7 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

,  . 

1 

2 

1 

.  . 

1 

8 

3 

28 


In  English,  though  the  examination-books  were  much  better  than 
they  commonly  have  been,  the  number  of  credits  is,  as  usual,  small. 


Four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  candidates  took  Preliminary  Exami- 
nations :  — 
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Number  of  candidates  who  received 
certificates  for  examinations  occu- 
pying 
Less  than  five  hours  ....... 

Five       hours 

Six              " 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

4 

49 

63 

54 

79 

16 

11 

5 

3 

1 

5 
-51 
59 
76 

80 

29 

8 

6 

3 
2 

1 

13 
41 
55 

80 
67 
46 
13 
9 
2 

1 

4 

53 
74 
92 
84 
48 
18 
6 

3 

2 

49 
83 
90 
75 
58 
20 
11 
6 

Seven         " .    .    . 

Eight           " 

Ten             " .    .    . 

Eleven        " 

Fifteen       " 

Seventeen " 

Received  certificates  ....... 

Failed    . 

Total  number  of  candidates     .    . 

285 
67 

320 
56 

327 
101 

382 

78 

394 
73 

352 

376 

428 

460 

467 

The  next  table,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  Pre- 
liminary subject,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  heavy  percentages  in 
Advanced  Studies.  In  some  cases,  the  number  of  candidates  is  so 
small  that  no  legitimate  infereuce  from  the  percentages  is  possible ; 
but  in  others  it  becomes  clear  that  either  the  candidates  are  too  im- 
mature, or  the  subjects  are  poorly  taught,  or  the  examiners  have  in 
mind  a  higher  standard  for  Preliminary  candidates  in  Advanced 
subjects  than  for  Final  candidates  :  — 


ELEMENTARY. 

-^     ,.  ,  f  Not  offered  as  a  Pre- 

Enghsh  .    .    .  <     ..    .  ,  .     . 

I     hmmary  subject. 

Greek 10 

Latin 18£ 

German 36£ 

French 18 

History  (Ancient) 23£ 

"       (Modern) 35£ 

Algebra 13& 

Plane  Geometry 37 

Physics  (Descriptive) 43 

"        (Experimental)    ....  8 


ADVANCED. 

Greek 46 

Latin 50 

Greek  Composition 30 

Latin  "  19 

German 35 

Logarithms  &  Trigonometry  ...    61 

Solid  Geomery 50 

Analytic  "  Not  offered. 

Algebra 54 

Physics Not  offered. 

Chemistry 20 
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;    Another  table  shows  the  number  of  ' '  credits  "  won  at  these  Prelimi- 
nary Examinations :  — 


ELEMENTARY. 

English  (not  offered  as  a  Preliminary  subject) 

Greek 

Latin.  .    .    . 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 

V        (Modern) 

Algebra    ....    

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive) 

"        (Experimental) 

ADVANCED. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  "  

German 

French 

Logarithms  &  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  " 

Algebra    

Physics 

Chemistry 


June. 


128 
97 
17 
10 
25 

1 
51 

3 

15 


347 


29 


Sept. 


11 


From  this  and  a  preceding  table  (p.  93)  it  appears  that  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  "  credits  "  were  won  in  the  examinations  of  1893  ; 
that  more  than  half  of  them  were  won  in  Preliminary  Examinations  ; 
and  that  more  than  two  fifths  of  them  were  won  in  Elementary  Greek 
and  Elementary  Latin. 


In  former  reports  I  have  touched  on  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
certificates  of  preparation  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations.  A 
certificate  given  because  the  boy  or  his  father  or  an  under-teacher  has 
pleaded  for  it,  or  because  everybody  in  the  boy's  class  ought  to  be 
prepared,  or  because  —  with  good  luck  —  the  boy  may  seem  better 
prepared  than  he  is,  or  (as  in  a  case  I  know)  because  the  boy  is  not 
prepared  and  needs  the  lesson  of  failure,  is  not  an  honest  certificate. 
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In  view  of  such  considerations  and  of  the  many  ambiguous  certificates 
received,  the  Faculty  has  voted  that  every  certificate  shall  follow  a 
prescribed  form. 

The  substitution  of  testimonials  of  honorable  dismissal  from  schools, 
in  place  of  the  nugatory  certificates  of  moral  character  so  long  ac- 
cepted, will  give  our  Final  Examinations  more  dignity.  In  my  last 
report  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  Adams  Academy  has  had,  for  some 
years,  permission  to  send,  instead  of  the  customary  certificates, 
testimonials  of  honorable  dismissal.  The  practice  of  this  one  school 
will  hereafter  be  the  practice  of  all. 

Through  the  efficient  ingenuity  of  Professors  Hart  and  Morgan,  the 
method  of  recording  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  has 
been  much  improved  ;  and  through  the  intrusting  of  the  record  to 
special  clerks  who  give  it,  under  Professor  Morgan,  their  undivided 
attention,  the  clerical  work  has  gained  in  promptness  and  accuracy. 
Further  gains  will  come  next  year  with  more  examiners :  all  the  ex- 
amination books,  Preliminar}'  as  well  as  Final,  will  be  expeditiously 
marked  ;  every  doubtful  book  will  be  read  by  two  competent  persons  ; 
and  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  re-reading  particular  books  at  the 
request  of  particular  teachers. 

Another  improvement  will  be  effected  next  year.  By  the  exercise 
of  a  censorship  over  all  the  examination-papers,  the  committee  on 
admission  examinations  will  dispel  the  notion  that  our  questions  are 
enigmas  for  specialists,  and  will  establish  the  examinations  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

In  1891-92  the  Faculty  voted  to  admit  students  from  Japan  on 
special  terms,  including  a  knowledge  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  classics  ; 
and  to  demand  as  evidence  of  this  knowledge  a  certificate  showing 
that  it  would  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Imperial 
University  of  Japan  at  Tokio.  With  the  discovery  that  this  demand 
was  not  practical,  the  Faculty  voted,  in  November,  1892, — 

"  To  accept  as  evidence  of  satisfactory  scholarship  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
a  certificate  showing  that  the  candidate  has  reached  the  standard  usual  at  gradu- 
ation from  the  Meiji  Gaku-in ;  or  a  certificate  showing  that  the  candidate  has 
reached  the  standard  required  for  admission  to  the  University  department  of  the 
Keiogijuku. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
1892-93  were :  the  Dean  of  the  College  ;  Professors  Norton,  C.  J. 
White,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Lanman,  de  Sumichrast,  Gross,  Morgan, 
and  Marsh ;  and  Messrs.  Snow,  Marcou,  Huntington,  Howard, 
Cummin gs,  and  Osgood. 
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Though  the  records  of  the  Board  show  an  active  disciplinary  policy, 
its  treatment  of  negligent  students  was  less  effective  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  An  overburdened  College  Office  was  less  prompt  in 
furnishing  the  Board  with  information  ;  apd,  though  one  Freshman 
was  privately  dismissed  in  about  nine  weeks,  though  another  was  put 
on  probation  early  in  November,  and  eight  more  were  put  on  pro- 
bation before  Christmas,  yet  earlier  and  more  comprehensive  action 
might  have  forestalled  the  severity  of  later  votes.  In  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  suspended  seven  students,  — 
one  Junior  for  a  second  offence  in  prolonging  the  Christmas  recess  ; 
one  Senior  and  two  Juniors  for  abuse  of  Library  privileges  ;  two 
Juniors  for  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  a  street-car ;  and  two  Sopho- 
mores for  disorder  in  their  room  and  discourtesy  to  a  College  officer. 
The  Board  closed  the  probation  of  one  Junior,  one  Sophomore,  and 
eight  Freshmen.  The  Faculty  dismissed  one  Junior,  one  Sophomore, 
and  one  Freshman  for  dishonesty  at  examinations,  and  one  Special 
Student  for  misbehavior  on  Class  Day.  Two  Seniors,  two  Juniors, 
five  Sophomores,  six  Freshmen,  and  one  Special  Student  withdrew  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  or  the  Dean,  or  by  order  of  the  Faculty. 
A  record  of  thirty  involuntary  departures  shows  that  the  gov- 
erning powers  dealt  strictly  with  offenders ;  but  so  few  of  the 
offences  were  discovered  early  that  the  amount  of  discipline  was 
disproportionate  to  the  moral  effect. 

Severe  penalties  for  the  violation  of  privileges  in  the  Library  are 
necessary,  if  our  system  of  reserved  books  is  to  be  maintained. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  College,  however,  and  the  almost  universal 
use  of  the  Library,  betrayals  of  trust  are  rare. 

Most  of  our  students,  indeed,  are  trustworthy.  In  spite  of  disap- 
pointing exceptions,  my  experience  in  the  Dean's  Office  has  increased 
my  respect  for  College  honor.  Especially  in  cases  of  discipline,  I 
have  noticed  how  squarely  the  student  meets  a  searching  question. 
Resolutely  silent,  as  he  ought  to  be,  in  regard  to  other  men's  mis- 
deeds, he  courageously  admits  his  own. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Faculty  voted,  in  June,  that  the  right  to 
readmit  students  whose  probation  has  been  closed  or  who  have  with- 
drawn from  College  belongs  to  the  Administrative  Board. 

No  student  loves  Harvard  College  more  adhesively  than  the  man 
who  has  been  turned  out  of  it.  After  a  reasonable  period  of  exile, 
he  organizes  his  relatives,  his  friends,  and  his  recently  accumulated 
good  purposes,  and  encamps  before  the  College  gates,  there  to  abide 
until  his  case  is  settled.  From  him  and  his,  meantime,  a  patient 
officer  of  the  College  may  learn  much,  — the  youth's  ethical  status 
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(and  incidentally  the  potent  working  of  heredity  within  him),  the 
peculiar  dangers  that  beset  him,  the  right  thing  to  do  with  him  ;  but, 
if  the  College  is  to  be  first  of  all  a  seat  of  learning,  it  cannot  sacrifice 
to  a  person  hitherto  so  unprofitable  the  time  of  the  whole  Faculty. 
Even  when  information  is  scantier  and  less  importunate,  a  Board  of 
sixteen  persons  decides  a  question  of  readmission  with  less  debate 
and  more  accuracy  than  a  Faculty  of  eighty.  It  acts  more  con- 
sistently too  ;  for  its  attendance  is  more  constant  and  its  patience 
more  enduring. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty,  the  College  Regulations 
were  outgrown  ;  and  accordingly,  in  Februaiy,  1892,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  them.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year, 
this  committee  had  failed  to  act,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Dean  of 
the  College  under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  to  draw  up  Regula- 
tions for  immediate  use.  These  Regulations  were  designed  to  include 
such  of  the  old  Regulations  for  students  as  were  still  binding  and 
could  not  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  of  "  Rules  for  College  Studies"  ; 
they  were  designed  to  exclude  the  rules  of  that  pamphlet,  together 
with  such  of  the  old  Regulations  as  were  not  Regulations  for  stu- 
dents but  statements  of  office  methods  and  directions  for  instruc- 
tors. Seventy-one  Regulations  were  reduced  to  nineteen,  and  eleven 
pages  to  three.  The  Faculty,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  summer 
vacation,  adopted  these  rules  for  the  time  being ;  and  the  College 
has  lived  under  them  ever  since  :  — 

Petitions. 

1.  Every  request  from  a  College  student  to  the  Faculty  or  to  the 
Administrative  Board  should  be  made  in  writing,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  5  University  Hall.  A 
petition  may  be  formal  or  informal,  but  must  be  clear.  It  must 
contain  the  writer's  name,  the  name  of  the  class  in  which  he  is 
registered,  and  his  address. 

Registration  and  Residence. 

2.  Every  student  is  required  to  present  himself  for  registration  on 
Thursday,  the  first  day  of  the  academic  year,  between  9  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.,  at  a  place  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards.  He  is  further 
required  to  register  not  later  than  12  m.  on  the  first  week-day  after 
the  Christmas  recess  and  the  first  week-day  after  the  April  recess. 

3.  Continuous  residence  at  the  University  is  required  during  term- 
time.  No  interruption  of  residence  is  permissible,  except  for  satis- 
factory reasons  stated  to  the  Recorder  (orally,  if  possible)  before  the 
student  leaves  Cambridge.  The  student  who  has  been  absent  must 
also  report  in  person  to  the  Recorder  immediately  on  his  return. 
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College  Exercises. 

4.  A  student  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  cause  from  attending 
College  exercises  for  a  day  or  more  must  send  notice  to  the  Recorder 
without  delay.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  duty,  he  must  make,  at 
the  Recorder's  office  (5  University  Hall) ,  a  specific  statement  of  the 
cause  of  his  absence  ;  and,  if  his  explanation  is  satisfactory,  his 
absence  will  be  excused. 

5.  A  student  who  fails  to  give  an  instructor  a  theme,  forensic,  or 
other  written  composition  at  the  appointed  time  will  get  no  credit  for 
it,  unless  he  satisfies  the  Recorder  that  the  delay  was  caused  by  serious 
illness  or  other  unavoidable  hindrance. 

6.  A  student  who  has  neglected  the  work  of  any  College  course 
may  be  excluded  from  the  course  by  the  instructor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean. 

7.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  an}r  course  of  prescribed  study  must 
pass  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations  of  that  course  in  some  sub- 
sequent year.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  an  elective  study  may 
make  up  the  deficienc}^  by  taking  in  some  subsequent  }^ear  the 
same  or  any  equivalent  elective  study  in  addition  to  those  regularly 
required. 

8.  To  obtain  credit  in  a  course  of  study,  or  to  count  the  course 
towards  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree,  the  student 
must  have  attended  both  the  mid-year  and  the  final  examination. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  students,  including  suspended  students  and 
students  on  leave  of  absence. 

9.  A-  student  who  has  been  absent  from  a  mid-year  examination, 
and  has  satisfied  the  Recorder  that  his  absence  was  caused  by  serious 
illness  or  other  unavoidable  hindrance,  is  entitled  to  a  second  and  last 
opportunity  of  passing  the  examination  at  some  time  during  the  period 
of  the  final  examinations,  provided  he  make  written  request  for  such 
examination  before  May  1. 

10.  A  student  who,  having  passed  the  mid-year  examination  in  any 
course  of  study,  has  been  absent  from  the  final  examination,  and 
has  satisfied  the  Recorder  that  his  absence  was  caused  by  serious  ill- 
ness or  other  unavoidable  hindrance,  is  entitled  to  a  second  and  last 
opportunity  of  passing  the  examination  at  some  time  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  ensuing  academic  year,  provided  he  make  written 
request  for  such  examination  before  September  10. 

11.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  papers  into  an 
examination  room  except  by  express  direction  of  the  instructor.  No 
communication  is  permitted  between  students  in  an  examination  room 
on  any  subject  whatever. 

*12.  If  a  student  is  tardy  at  an  examination,  he  may  not  be  admitted 
to  it,  and  may  be  reported  as  absent. 

*  This  Regulation  has  been  superseded  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Faculty  : 
"A  student  who  is  not  in  the  examination  room  within  five  minutes  of  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  examination  shall  not  be  admitted  without  permission  of 
the  instructor  or  of  the  officer  in  general  charge  of  the  examinations." 
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Promotion. 


13.  In  order  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  at  the  end  of  a 
College  year,  a  student  must  not,  in  that  year,  have  stood  below 
Grade  G  in  more  than  three  full  courses  or  the  equivalent  of  three ; 
and  must  not,  in  his  College  work  up  to  that  time,  have  a  deficiency 
of  two  and  a  half  courses. 

A  student  who  has  failed  of  promotion  regains  his  former  standing 
as  soon  as,  at  the  end  of  a  College  year,  the  average  number  of 
courses  in  which  he  has  stood  below  Grade  G  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  in  which  he  failed  of  promotion  is  not  more  than  three  a 
year,  and  the  deficiency  in  his  College  work  is  less  than  two  and  a 
half  courses. 

14.  A  student  who  has  failed  of  promotion,  and  who  wishes  to 
regain  his  former  standing  by  additional  work,  must  receive  for  his 
choice  of  studies  the  written  approval  of  the  Dean. 

15.  A  student  who  has  failed  of  promotion  under  the  operation  of 
§  13  is  thereby  placed  on  probation  (§19)  unless  he  satisfies  the 
Administrative  Board  that  his  failure  was.  not  due  to  neglect. 

Good  Order. 

16.  No  student  shall  lodge  or  board  in  any  house  disapproved  by  the 
Regent,  or  change  his  lodging  without  giving  immediate  notice  to  the 
Recorder. 

17.  No  student  shall  refuse  to  give  his  name  to  an  officer  of  the 
University.  Every  society  of  students  shall  give  the  Regent,  at  his 
request,  a  complete  list  of  its  officers  and  members. 

18.  No  dramatic  or  musical  society  shall  take  part  in  an  enter- 
tainment for  money  or  out  of  the  limits  of  Old  Cambridge  without 
permission  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Entertainments. 

Discipline. 

19.  Neglect  of  College  work  and  offences  against  law  and  order 
will  be  dealt  with  as  the  Faculty  or  the  Administrative  Board  shall 
determine.  Discipline  may  be  enforced  by  Admonition,  Probation, 
Suspension,  Dismissal,  or  Expulsion. 

Admonition  is  warning  notice  to  parent  or  guardian. 

Probation  means  serious  danger  of  separation  from  College.  A 
student  on  probation  is  not  allowed  to  compete  for  scholarships, 
prizes,  or  honors,  or  to  take  part  —  whether  with  students  or  with  other 
persons  —  in  any  public  theatrical  or  musical  performance  or  in  any 
public  athletic  contest ;  he  cannot  be  restored  to  full  standing  with- 
out a  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  and  he  cannot  be  rec- 
ommended for  a  degree  ;  he  may  be  required  to  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  a  private  tutor  approved  by  the  Dean,  or  to  report  daily 
to  an  officer  of  the  University,  or  to  do  both  ;  and  at  any  time,  by 
vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  his  probation  may  be  closed  and 
his  connection  with  the  College  ended. 

Suspension  is  temporary  separation  from  the  University,  and  may 
involve  residence  in  a  specified  place  and  performance  of  specified 
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tasks.  A  suspended  student  is  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
public  performances  or  games  of  any  College  association.  A  sus- 
pended student  must  return  to  Cambridge  for  mid-year  and  final 
examinations. 

Dismissal  closes  a  student's  connection  with  the  University,  without 
necessarily  precluding  his  return. 

Expulsion  is  final  separation  from  the  University. 

Our  rules  for  good  order  look  meagre  ;  but  experience  shows  that 
the  particular  mention  of  some  offences  is  often  interpreted  as  indif- 
ference to  others.  Under  the  old  Regulations,  for  example,  I  knew 
a  clersrvman  to  urge  in  defence  of  a  gambler  that  there  was  no  rule 
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Page  101,  line  15:     for  "  three  fourths   (instead  of  one  half)" 
read  one  half  {instead  of  one  fourth) . 


fewer  low  ones,  and  to  report  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  increase  in  our  numbers,  the  complications  of  the  elective 
system,  and  the  growing  effort  to  keep  students  at  work  and  to  test 
their  progress  have  added  enormously  to  the  demands  on  the  clerical 
force  in  the  College  Office.  Indeed  the  business  of  the  Office  has  so 
far  outgrown  its  equipment,  and  even  its  accommodations,  that 
thorough  reorganization  on  business  principles  will  soon  be  a  necessity. 
The  Office  rooms  —  each  attractive  in  itself  —  are  inconveniently 
situated  in  relation  to  each  other ;  and  the  clerical  force,  though 
intelligent  and  faithful,  is  at  busy  times  hopelessly  inadequate.  The 
half-dozen  long  jobs  that  should  be  done  in  the  first  three  days  of  the 
College  year  employ  one  clerk  for  six  weeks,  while  the  other  clerks 
have  more  than  they  can  do  to  keep  even  with  the  demands  of  the 
Office  from  day  to  day.  As  a  result,  our  records  are  not  brought  up 
to  date  until  just  before  Christmas.  We  need  rooms  well  arranged 
and  well  appointed,  including  a  few  places  inaccessible  to  the  College 
public  (neither  ciphering  nor  confidential  talking  should  be  done  in 
thoroughfares)  ;  we  need  a  somewhat  larger  clerical  force,  responsible 
to  the  Recorder  ;  and  we  need  good  temporary  clerks  in  emergencies. 
For  all  this  we  need  money. 
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At  best,  it  is  hard  for  the  College  Office  to  be  accurate,  since  it 
depends  for  its  material  on  inaccurate  men.  Professors  are  not  al- 
ways bound  by  its  laws  :  the}'  come  to  it  as  superiors  (kindly  but  often 
inadvertent)  who  give  the  Recorder  facts  to  classify  and  to  combine. 
Sometimes  they  expect  perfect  results  from  imperfect  data.  They 
mislay  notices,  forget  or  misstate  rules,  and  innocently  produce  con- 
fusion which  they  as  innocently  attribute  to  the  Office  clerks.  All 
this,  though  natural  and  pardonable  in  men  addicted  to  higher  things, 
is  none  the  less  menacing  to  our  records. 

Prompt  action  in  the  Office  is  especially  stimulating  to  Freshmen 
and,  among  Freshmen,  to  athletes.  Freshman  football,  beginning 
with  the  College  year,  makes  alarming  draughts  on  the  student's  time 
and  strength.  A  youth  of  eighteen,  just  entering  the  College  world 
and  the  world  of  society,  with  a  comfortable  consciousness  of  manhood 
and  a  perilous  physical  and  mental  elation,  is  still  further  elated  and 
imperilled  by  finding  himself  a  member  of  a  "team."  His  class- 
mates pay  to  make  him  so  skilful  that  b}r  and  by  the}r  may  pay  to  see 
him ;  and,  like  an  Olympic  victor,  he  is  fed,  in  part,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. His  coach,  whom  he  artlessly  supposes  to  be  a  person  of  great 
weight  with  the  Faculty,  commands  him  to  be  on  the  field  at  a  certain 
hour  ;  and,  regardless  of  studies,  he  obeys.  Moreover,  if  he  does  not 
surrender  himself  to  football  body  and  soul,  he  is  abused  for  treating 
so  serious  a  pursuit  as  if  it  were  play.  The  autumn  of  1892  showed 
plainly  the  dangers  to  which  athletic  Freshmen  are  exposed.  Older 
men  who  sympathize  with  a  young  man's  rejoicing  in  his  strength  and 
in  matching  his  strength  against  a  worthy  rival,  cannot  but  lament 
the  short-sightedness  of  those  athletic  leaders  by  whom  a  Freshman's 
whole  career  is  hazarded  for  a  single  game  with  Yale. 

The  proper  relation  of  College  study  to  Freshman  football  is  clear ; 
but  the  relation  of  College  study  to  University  football  involves 
problems  so  serious  and  as  yet  so  imperfectly  mastered  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  discuss  it  here  and  now. 

Although  the  Faculty  gave  much  attention  to  the  question  of  aca- 
demic rewards  for  good  scholars  in  no  need  of  money,  the  year 
brought  no  important  change  in  the  administration  of  scholarships. 
Our  numbers  grow ;  and  with  them  grows  the  difficulty  of  awarding 
scholarships.  No  committee  can  have  exact  personal  knowledge  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  applicants  ;  and  scarcely  any  two  rivals  take 
the  same  studies,  meet  the  same  teachers,  or  are  measured  by  the 
same  standards.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  would  be  well  for  the  appli- 
cant to  answer,  on  a  blank  form,  minutely  specific  questions,  and  for 
parent  or  guardian  to  certify  the  statement. 
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Another  change  in  the  administration  of  scholarships  I  regard  as 
imperative  —  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  men  who  undermine  our 
teaching.  In  a  few  of  our  larger  lecture  courses,  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual students  is  not  closety  followed  by  the  instructor  ;  and  grades 
are  assigned  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  strength  of  two  or  three 
examinations.  Lazy  students  are  thus  tempted  to  do  no  work  until 
just  before  an  examination.  If  they  were  then  left  to  themselves, 
they  might  learn  the  consequence  of  idleness  and  teach  it  to  their 
successors  ;  but,  unhappily,  their  demands  have  created  a  supply  of 
wage-earners  who  sell  notes,  make  a  careful  study  of  the  questions 
likely  to  occur  and  recur  in  large  elementary  courses,  hold,  on  the 
night  before  an  examination,  "  seminars"  in  which  they  review,  at 
one,  two,  or  three  dollars  a  ticket,  the  work  of  a  half-3-ear,  —  and  in 
general  abet  idle  students  in  shirking  their  daily  duty.  Though 
private  tutors  are  sometimes  useful  in  bringing  up  to  the  mark  men 
of  imperfect  early  training  and  men  who  repent  their  wasted  oppor- 
tunities, yet  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between  coaching 
honestly  and  coaching  dishonestly  might  well  deter  a  man  of  anxious 
conscience  from  coaching  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  this  difficulty,  and  the 
further  difficulty  of  knowing  what  tutors  draw  the  line  and  what 
tutors  do  not,  that  has  prevented  the  Faculty  from  expressing  itself 
on  this  important  subject ;  yet  even  the  note-selling  that  instructors 
approve  and  the  "seminars"  of  legitimate  instruction  (if  there  are 
such  things)  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  if  illegitimate  coaching  can 
be  stopped.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain :  students  engaged  in 
illegitimate  coaching  should  receive  no  scholarship  or  other  pecuniary 
aid  ;  for,  however  studious  they  may  be,  however  resolute  in  educat- 
ing themselves,  however  temperate  in  their  private  life,  they  are,  — 
directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  unconsciously  —  enemies  to 
College  learning,  College  morality,  and  College  honor. 

L.   B.    R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
December,  1893. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir  :  —  The  prosperous  condition  of  the  School,  which  has  been 
noted  in  the  reports  of  previous  years,  has  continued.  The  number 
of  students  enrolled  surpassed  that  contained  in  the  previous  cata- 
logue by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Of  those  registered  in  1892-93, 
one  hundred  were  admitted  to  regular  standing,  while  eighty-one  were 
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classed  as  special  stndents.     In  the  previous  year,  forty-eight  only 
were  candidates  for  a  degree,  while  seventy  were  special  students. 

From  its  foundation,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  freely  to  admit,  except  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Engineering,  persons  who  appeared  to  be  well  qualified  to 
pursue  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  which  it  offered,  without 
formal  preliminary  examinations.  Such  tests  indeed,  were  not  ap- 
plied to  any  of  its  students  until  the  year  1853.  Since  that  year, 
those  enrolled  in  the  School  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
one  including  those  who  entered  by  way  of  examinations,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  the  degree  ;  and  the  other  those  who  resorted  to 
the  School  for  the  study  of  some  particular  subject,  or  who  intended 
to  remain  for  a  limited  time,  and  therefore  had  been  numberd  in  the 
class  of  specials.  Until  the  beginning  of  this  academic  year,  1892-93, 
an  undefined  latitude  in  the  choice  of  studies  had  been  granted  to  this 
last  named  class  of  students.  The  Administrative  Board  then  deter- 
mined, in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  University,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  hold  all  Special  students  to  a  plan  of  study  which 
should  be  substantially  equivalent  to  that  prescribed  in  some  one  of 
the  departments.  Therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of  this  year,  such 
students  are  grouped  according  to  the  courses  which  they  are  pur- 
suing, in  some  one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  studies  which  are 
provided.  In  thus  limiting  the  opportunities  of  special  students,  the 
Administrative  Board  has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  School  is 
essentially  professional  in  its  aim.  It  seeks  to  prepare  men  for  some 
technical  pursuit,  or  for  teaching  natural  science.  Those  who  do  not 
desire  the  specialized  education  which  it  affords,  belong  either  in  the 
Graduate  School,  or  in  the  group  of  College  Specials.  It  is  evident 
that  this  system  will  tend  somewhat  to  diminish,  though  in  a  whole- 
some manner,  the  number  of  Special  students  who  will  enter  the 
School.  It  now  seems  indeed  necessary  to  give  this  branch  of  the 
University  a  definite  character,  and  to  maintain  the  special  nature  of 
the  work  which  should  be  required  of  its  pupils. 

The  department  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Physical  Training 
which  was  established  by  the  votes  of  1891-92,  successfully  began  in 
1892-93  its  work  with  an  entering  class  of  fourteen  students.  The 
attendance  in  1893-94,  and  the  correspondence  with  those  who  pro- 
pose to  enter  for  the  next  year,  make  it  clear  that  this  part  of  the 
School  is  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  preparing  young  men  to  enter 
on  their  medical  studies.  By  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  this  University,  graduates  of  this  department  are  able 
to  save  one  year  of  the  time  required  to  obtain  the  degree  in  Medicine. 
The  laboratory  of  this  department  is  already  well  fitted  with  apparatus 
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designed  for  testing  the  conditions  of  the  body.  The  greater  part  of 
these  mechanisms  have  been  devised  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
course,  and  constructed  by  the  artificer  of  the  laboratory.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  inventions  were  exhibited  at  the  Chicago 
Fair,  where  they  were  approved  by  the  specialists  in  this  branch  of 
inquiry. 

The  department  of  Electrical  Engineering  is  for  the  present  well 
accommodated,  so  far  as  laboratory  needs  are  concerned,  by  the  Rotch 
work-shop.  This  is  now  effectively  supplied  with  instruments  for  use 
in  constructive  work  ;  two  large  engines,  made  within  it,  formed  a 
part  of  the  Harvard  exhibit  at  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  his  term-time  work,  Mr.  Adams,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  this  work,  conducted  a  summer  course  of  six  weeks  duration,  the 
aim  being  to  provide  the  student  with  a  knowledge  of  the  technical 
work  in  electrical  engineering,  and  so  much  of  the  science  as  could 
fairly  be  given  in  that  time.  This  summer  work  opens  in  some 
measure  the  resources  of  the  School  to  many  students  who  find  it 
impossible  to  resort  to  its  classes  in  term  time.  In  this  way  the 
institution  makes  a  contribution  to  a  distinct  educational  need. 

The  department  of  Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  labors  of  Professor  Burr,  who  effected  important 
improvements  in  the  courses.  The  instruction  in  Highway  Engineer- 
ing, begun  by  Mr.  McClintock,  has  proved  very  successful.  It  was 
attended  not  only  by  the  fourth  year  students  in  engineering,  but  also 
by  a  number  of  students  from  the  College.  Mr.  McClintock  has 
gathered  a  considerable  amount  of  material  illustrating  the  different 
processes  of  road-making  and  the  results  of  the  different  methods 
pursued.  This  collection  promises  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  valuable 
museum.  As  the  instructor  in  this  subject  is  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Highway  Commission,  — in  fact  its  road  engineer,  — he  is 
in  a  position  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  course  of  instruction 
which  shall  be  well  founded  in  practical  experience. 

Under  a  recent  vote  of  the  Faculty  provision  has  been  made  for 
instituting  a  course  in  Architecture,  and  Mr.  H.  Langford  Warren 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Governing  Boards  to  begin  the  work  at  the 
outset  of  the  year  1893-94.  Although  at  present  provision  has  been 
made  for  no  more  than  the  first  year  of  instruction  in  this  subject,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Administrative  Board  and  Faculty,  as  expressed 
in  their  votes,  to  push  forward  the  development  of  this  department  so 
that  it  shall  afford  a  four  years'  course  for  students  who  intend  to 
become  architects. 

The  departments  of  Geology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  General 
Science  remain   substantially  unchanged.      In  the   first  named,  ar- 
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rangements  have  been  made  to  employ  an  additional  instructor,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Smyth,  who  is  to  give  courses  in  Geological  Surveying  and 
Mining  Geology.  He  is  also  to  assist  the  other  instructors  of  the 
department  in  the  care  of  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  more  practical  studies  in  geology,  in  both  term  time  and 
vacation.  For  several  years  students  in  this  department  of  the 
School  have  sought  a  preparation  which  might  make  them  ready  for 
work  in  mining  and  other  applied  branches  of  the  science.  It  now 
seems  well1  to  extend  the  training  of  such  persons. 

During  the  year  1892-93,  a  diligent  effort  has  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  supervision  of  the  students  by  a  systematic  visitation  of 
their  rooms.  The  aim  of  this  work  has  been  to  make  sure  that  the 
men  were  properly  lodged,  and  that  their  surrounding  were  hygienic. 
An  effort,  attended  with  some  success,  has  also  been  made,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Fitz,  the  head  of  the  department  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Plrysical  Training,  to  care  systematically  for  the 
health  of  those  students  in  the  School  who  evidently  needed  peculiar 
attention.  He  has  visited  such  persons,  and  has  determined  the 
measure  of  medical  aid  which  they  required.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  authorities  of  the  School  to  extend  this  system  during  the  year 
1893-94. 

For  several  years  the  growth  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has 
been  at  an  increasing  rate.  The  correspondence  of  1892-93  clearly 
indicated  that  in  1893-94  the  increment  would  be  even  greater 
than  before.  This  anticipation,  based  upon  the  letters  received,  has 
been  made  good  by  the  results  of  the  registration  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  two  hundred  and  eighty  students  having  been  en- 
rolled, an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  ninety-nine,  or  about  fifty- 
five  per  cent  more  than  the  total  of  the  preceding  year.  The  larger 
part  of  the  gain  has  been  in  the  department  of  Engineering.  This  year 
the  total  number  of  students  in  those  branches  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  as  against  seventy-one  last  year.  This  augmentation, 
though  very  satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  it  manifests  a  growing 
interest  in  a  portion  of  the  School  which  has  hitherto  languished,  and 
which  moreover  should  be  the  core  of  such  an  institution,  is  a  cause 
for  some  anxiety  in  that  our  resources  in  the  way  of  room  for  lectures, 
laboratories,  and  drawing  work  are  already  insufficient.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  at  once  to  look  forward  to  a  provision  for  these  needs 
in  an  additional  building  which  should  be  altogether  devoted  to  this 
part  of  the  work  of  the  School.  The  other  departments,  particularly 
those  in  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  are  in  general  well  provided 
with  quarters  for  their  work. 

The  needs  of  the  Engineering  courses  will  be  the  more  serious  as 
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the  department  undertakes  to  provide  in  a  fit  manner  for  work  in 
Hydraulic,  Mechanical,  Marine,  and  Mine  Engineering.  There  is 
now  an  evident  demand  for  a  large  provision  looking  towards  such 
instruction.  All  necessary  extensions  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
in  the  way  of  laboratory  appliances  can  readily  be  provided  for  from 
the  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  department,  but  it  is  not  possible 
from  this  source  to  afford  house  room  for  the  work.  It  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  School,  which  has  now  given  proof  of 
vigorous  life,  may  successfully  plead  with  some  of  its  well-wishers  for 
the  means  required  for  a  new  building. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  students  of  the  School  are,  to  the 
number  of  just  one  half,  drawn  from  beyond  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  In  the  list,  twenty-six  states  of  the  Union  are 
represented  ;  it  includes,  moreover,  men  from  Canada,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Sweden,  Syria,  and  China.  There  are  five  students  also  from 
the  Territory  of  Utah.  A  comparison  with  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  students  in  the  College  shows  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  draws  its  students  from  a  relatively  larger  territory. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  business  difficulties  of  the 
country  clearly  diminished  the  growth  of  the  School  in  the  present 
academic  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  enrollment  would  have  been 
about  one  fourth  larger,  save  for  this  hindrance. 

During  the  academic  year  1892-93  the  general  conduct  of  the 
students  in  the  School  has  been  satisfactor}\  In  only  one  case  was 
it  found  necessary  to  inflict  any  of  the  severer  penalties  used  in  our 
discipline,  though  it  should  be  observed  that  twelve  students  were 
sent  away  for  inadequate  performance  of  duty. 


N.    S.    SHALER,  Dean. 


December,  1893. 


THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  on  the  state  of 
the  Graduate  School  for  the  academic  year  1892-93. 

The  number  of  students  registered  and  carrying  on  studies  in  the 
School,  was  two  hundred  and  sixteen ;  of  whom  two  hundred  were 
classed  as  Resident  Students,  and  sixteen  as  Non-Resident  Students. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of  these  stu- 
dents, according  to  various  lines  of  division  ;  the  figures  being  given, 
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for  convenience  of  comparison,  for  the  two  academic  years,  1891-92 
and  1892-93  :  — 

1891-92.  1892-93. 

Resident  Students   doing  full  work  in  the   School  for 

the  whole  academic  year 108  127 

Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work,  or  not  working 

for  the  whole  year  as  resident  students 79  187  73  200 

Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships 9  9 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships   ....        4     13  7     16 

Students  principally  engaged 

In  Semitic  Studies 7  3 

In  Classical  Philology  and  Indo-Iranian  Languages  .    .      20  25 

In  English  and  Modern  Languages 29  34 

In  Philosophy  (including  Teaching) 22  20 

In  History  and  Political  Science 29  40 

In  the  Fine  Arts 3  2 

In  Music 1  1 

In  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics 20  24 

In  Physics 9  8 

In  Chemistry 14  14 

In  Natural  History 35  37 

In  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 3  2 

Unclassed  students 8  200  6  216 

Eirst-year  students 131  125 

Second-year  students 44  59 

Third-year  students 13  24 

Eourth-year  students 8  4 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 4  200  4  216 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  no  other 

institution 78  84 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s   (and  holders  of  similar  degrees)  of 

other  institutions  and  also  of  Harvard  University   .      24  26 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.     98  200  106  216 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

or  S.D 43  62 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B., 

but  not  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 73  69 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy, 

or  Science _84  200  _85  216 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  a  certain  element  of  judgment  necessarily 
enters  into  some  of  the  figures  of  the  above  table.  In  a  few  cases,  a 
deficiency  of  formal  returns  from  instructors  makes  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  student  engaged  in  special  research  was  or  was  not 
doing  full  work  for  the  whole  academic  year.  Where  such  a  student 
appears  to  have  had  no  other  occupation,  and  is  known  to  have  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  teachers  in  his  department,  the  question 
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has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  in  the  negative,  if  he  was  an 
assistant  or  instructor,  unless  his  record  of  work  as  a  student  is  com- 
plete, or  the  year  has  been  counted  by  vote  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  School  as  a  full  year  of  study  for  a  degree.  Students 
not  doing  full  work  for  the  whole  academic  year  are  those  who  joined 
the  School,  or  withdrew  from  it,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  who  were 
taking  less  than  a  complete  year's  studies.  But  several  students  who, 
for  various  reasons,  withdrew  from  the  School  within  a  few  weeks 
after  their  registration  are  not  enumerated  at  all. 

The  assignment  of  students  to  the  several  Divisions  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  likewise  presents  some  difficulties.  It  often 
happens  that  a  student  is  occupied  in  studies  which  belong  to  different 
Divisions,  but  which  nevertheless  form  a  connected  field  of  work  ;  or 
is  mainly  occupied  with  one  branch  of  study,  but  for  some  good  reason 
takes  a  part  of  his  work  outside  of  that  branch.  In  such  cases,  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  Division  of  the  Faculty  in  which  his  central 
point  of  interest  seems  to  lie ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  this 
with  certainty,  and  some  errors  of  judgment  may  have  been  made  in 
the  decision.  The  unclassed  students  are  those  whom  I  have  found 
myself  unable  to  refer  with  propriety  to  any  one  Division  of  the 
Faculty ;  but  this  should  not  be  understood  as  necessarily  meaning 
that  the  choice  of  studies  in  such  cases  is  bound  together  by  no 
principle  of  unity,  or  fails  to  exhibit  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
purpose. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1886-87,  I  presented  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  Department,  and  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  Deparment,  for  each  year,  from 
the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1872  to  the  date  of  that  report.  The 
table  showed  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  Department  was 
nearly  stationary  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.  In  its 
second  year,  1873-74,  the  total  was  thirty-eight ;  in  1882-83,  it  was 
fifty-four.  Some  tendency  to  increase  then  began  to  appear  ;  and,  in 
1885-86,  the  number  of  resident  students  was  fifty,  and  the  total 
number  of  students  was  sixty-six.  These  figures  include  only  per- 
sons who  would  now  be  registered  as  regular  students  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

I  now  present  a  continuation  of  this  table,  beginning  with  the  year 
1886-87,  the  first  in  which  students  were  admitted  to  regular  standing 
in  the  School  without  reference  to  their  possible  subsequent  candidacy 
for  a  degree.  The  accumulated  influence  of  three  improvements  in 
the  constitution  of  the  School  may,  I  think,  be  distinctly  traced, 
though  they  can  hardly  be  separated  from  each  other.     These  are : 
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(1)  the  institution  of  Morgan  Fellowships  in  1884,  and  the  subse- 
quent increase,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  number  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships ;  (2)  the  separation  of  the  question  of  admission  from 
that  of  candidacy  for  a  degree,  effected  in  1886  ;  and  (3)  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1890,  and  the 
transference  of  the  School  to  the  charge  of  that  Faculty. 

In  this  table,  I  include  under  the  heading  "Harvard"  those  students 
who  had  previously  taken  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  All 
others,  though  they  may  have  taken  some  other  Harvard  degree,  are 
included  under  the  heading  "  Non-Harvard."  The  numbers  for  the 
current  academic  year,  1893-94,  are,  of  course,  incomplete.  Ad- 
ditional students  are  likely  to  register  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  decided  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
School  has  been  in  progress  during  the  period  covered  by  this  table, 
and  is  still  continuing  at  a  stead}^  and  satisfactory  rate.  The  increase 
in  the  current  year  is,  indeed,  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
except  1891-92.  It  is  to  be  added  that  no  deterioration  of  quality 
accompanies  the  gain  of  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  the  School  has 
never  contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  able  and  ambitious  students 
as  at  the  present  time,  or  been  so  generally  distinguished  by  ability, 
high  character,  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  learning,  and  an  intelligent 
and  active  interest  in  the  honor  and  well-being  of  the  University. 
We  may,  I  believe,  feel  assured  that,  whatever  causes  may  operate 
from  time  to  time  in  coming  years  to  interrupt  our  numerical  growth, 
we  have  acquired  a  position  of  real  strength  which  cannot  be  impaired, 
so  long  as  we  ourselves  are  careful  to  maintain  the  character  of  the 
School  as  a  place  of  learning  and  research  in  scholarship  and  science. 


STUDENTS    DECEASED.  Ill 

Iu  addition  to  the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  the 
Catalogue  for  1892-93  contains  the  names  of  forty-nine  graduates  of 
colleges,  scientific  schools,  or  professional  schools  registered  as  under- 
graduates of  Harvard  College,  and  of  two  registered  as  students  of 
the  Scientific  School.  The  whole  number  of  graduate  students  under 
the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  therefore  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Thirty-eight  students  of  the  different 
professional  schools  presented  themselves  before  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  the  close  of  the  year  1892-93  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ;  of  whom  twenty-five  were  also  candidates 
for  a  professional  degree,  and  thirteen  were  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.  alone. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  three  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  in  the  year  1892-93. 

John  Gundy  Owens  was  born  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  27  September 
1865.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Bucknell  University,  Pa.,  in 
1887,  and  that  of  A.M.  at  the  same  institution  in  1890.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1890-91, 
as  a  student  in  the  department  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy. After  pursuing  his  studies  for  one  j'ear  as  a  Resident  Student 
he  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Hemenway  Fellowship,  and  was  also  appointed  upon  the 
Peabody  Museum  Honduras  Expedition.  He  received  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  this  expedition,  and  was  registered  as  a  Non- 
Resident  Student  during  the  two  years  1891-93.  In  the  summer  of 
1892,  in  the  months  in  which  work  was  impossible  at  Honduras,  he 
was  sent  to  Madrid  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  the  Columbian  Historical  Exposition  held  in  that  city  ; 
but  he  returned  in  September  to  Cambridge,  and  went  soon  after 
again  to  Honduras.  He  died  at  Honduras,  18  February  1893,  after 
a  short  illness,  of  a  fever  of  the  country  taken  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  researches  there.  His  death  was  a  deeply  lamented  loss  to  the 
School  and  to  the  department  of  study  which  he  had  chosen  as  his 
field  of  work  through  life,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  with 
unusual  ability  and  zeaL  He  was  a  student  of  the  highest  promise, 
and  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  important  original  work ; 
and  he  was  a  man  of  attractive  and  forcible  character. 

Ambrose  Watts  MacLeod  was  born  at  Dunstaffnage,  P.  E.  I., 
4  January  1865.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity, N.  S.,  in  1888,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Halifax  Theological 
College  in  1890.     He  entered  the  Senior  Class  of  this  University  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1890-91,  and  took  the  degree  of 
A.B.  with  that  Class.  In  1891-92,  he  was  a  graduate  student  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  for  studies  in 
Divinity  at  the  close  of  the  year.  During  the  year  1892-93,  he  was 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School  as  a  Resident  Student  of  Philoso- 
phy ;  and  showed  himself  an  able  and  faithful  student.  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  17  June  1893,  of  a  rapid  consumption,  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  weeks. 

Hunter  Lee  Harris  was  born  at  Stovall,  Granville  Co.,  N.  C,  16 
December  1866.  He  took  the  degree  of  S.B.  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1889.  He  was  an  Instructor  in  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  at  the  same  university  in  1891-92,  and  was  an  assistant 
geologist  on  the  North  Carolina  Geological  Survey  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1891  and  1892.  He  joined  our  Graduate  School  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  1892-93.  Throughout  that  year,  he 
was  a  Resident  Student  of  Geology,  and  held  a  University  Scholar- 
ship. He  made  a  good  record  as  a  student,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
Townsend  Scholarship  for  the  year  1893-94.  He  left  Cambridge  to 
resume  his  work  during  the  vacation  on  the  North  Carolina  Geological 
Survey  ;  and  was  drowned,  while  bathing  in  the  Lower  Little  River, 
N.  C,  13  July  1893. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  admitted  to  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  students  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  in  the  two  years,  1892 
and  1893,  have  been  already  stated  in  the  general  table,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  School  since  1886,  given  on  a  preceding  page,  and 
are  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  following  table  :  — 

1892.  1893. 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.B 14  17 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.M 55  58 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  Ph.D 5  12 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  S.B 1  0 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  S.D 1     76  1     88 

Seniors  admitted  to  A.M.,  with  A.B 8  1 

Professional  students  admitted  to  A.M.  on  special  courses 

of  study 13  8 

Professional  students  admitted  to  A.M.  with   a  profes- 
sional degree 21     42         23     32 

Total  of  the  above  list 118  120 

Deduct  Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.B.  or  S.B.  .    .  15  17 

Total  number  admitted  to  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 103  103 

The  total  number  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D. 
may  also  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 
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1892.  1893. 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  or  persons  receiv- 
ing A.B.  at  the  same  time,  not  also  graduated  else- 
where        58  47 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  also  graduated 

elsewhere 16  17 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science    .    .      29  103         39  103 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Science,  at  Commencement 
1893  :  — 

To  Ph.D. 

William  Nickerson  Bates,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891.      Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93. 
Philology  (Greek  and  Latin).     Thesis,  "Quaestiones  Lycophroneae." 
Now  Instructor  in  Greek  at  this  University. 

William  James  Battle,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  North  Carolina)  1888,  a.m.  (Ibid.) 
1889,  ph.d.  (Ibid.)  1890,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1891.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93. 
Morgan  Fellow,  1891-93. 

Philology  (Greek  and  Latin).  Thesis,  "Be  exsecrationibus  lamminis plumbeis 
insculptis." 

Now  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

William  Herbert  Carruth,  a.b.  (Kansas  State  Univ.)  1880,  a.m.  (Ibid.) 

1883,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1889.    Res.  Gr.  Stud,  and  Morgan  Fellow,  1888-89. 
Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.     Professor  of  German,  Kansas  State  University. 

Philology  (German  Literature  and  Germanic  Philology).  Thesis,  "Expres- 
sions of  German  National  Feeling  in  Historical  and  Poetical  Literature  from 
the  middle  of  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  time  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide." 

George  Lucius  Collie,  s.b.  (Beloit  Coll.,  Wis.)  1881,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.) 
1891.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93.  Morgan  Fellow,  1891-92.  Professor  of  Geology, 
Beloit  College,  Wis. 

Natural  History  (Geology).  Thesis,  "The  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks 
of  Conanicut  Island." 

Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93. 
Assistant  in  History,  1892-93. 

History  (American  Constitutional  History).  Thesis,  "The  American  Pro- 
vincial Governor." 

Now  holds  the  Harris  Fellowship,  and  is  continuing  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

Walter  Scott  Hendrixson,  s.b.  (Union  Christian  College)  1881,  a.m.  (Ibid.) 

1884,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1889.    Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1888-90.    Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, 1889-90.     Professor  of  Chemistry,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Chemistry  (Organic  Chemistry).  Thesis,  " Chlor-Sulphopyromucic  Acids, 
with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Pyromucic  Acid  and  its  Derivatives." 

Alfred  Henry  Lloyd,  a.b.,  1886,  a.m.  1888.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1887-89.  Non- 
Res.  Gr.  Stud,  and  Walker  Fellow,  1889-91.  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Philosophy  (Ethics).      Thesis,  "Freedom." 
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Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  California)  1884,  a.b.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1890,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1891.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1889-92. 

Philosophy  (Metaphysics).      Thesis,  " Pleasure  and  Pain  Defined." 
Now  Instructor  in  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Charles  Peabody,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania)  1889,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.) 

1890.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1889-92. 

Philology  (Greek  and  Latin) .      Thesis,  "  De  Saturnio   Versa." 

Now  continuing  his  studies  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 

Athens. 

George  Andrew  Reisner,  a.b.  1884,  a.m.  1891.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93. 
Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  1891-93. 

Philology  (Semitic  Languages).  Thesis,  "A  Review  of  the  Grammatical 
Development  of  the  Noun-endings  in  Assyro-BabylonioM." 

Now  holds  the  Rogers  Fellowship,  and  is  continuing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

William  Emerson  Ritter,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  California)  1888,  a.m.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1891.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1889-91.     Assistant  in  Zoology,  1890-91. 

Natural  History  (Zoology).  Thesis,  '■'■On  the  Eyes,  the  integumentary  Sense 
Papillae  and  the  Integument  of  the  San  Diego  Blind  Fish  (Typhlogobius 
Californiensis  Steindachner) . " 

Now  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  California. 

Charles  Luke  Wells,  a.b.  1879,  d.b.  (Episcopal  Theol.  School)  1882.  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1880-83,  92-93.  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1883-84.  Past  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Eairbault,  Minn. 

History  (English  History  of  the  Middle  Ages).  Thesis,  "The  Public  Local 
Courts  of  England,  1066-1301 ':  Their  Constitution,  Functions,  and  Attributes." 

Now  continuing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

To  S.D. 

Robert  Wilson  Cornelison,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  Illinois)  1890.  Gr.  Stud,  of 
Univ.  Ills.,  1890-91.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.     Morgan  FelloAv,  1892-93. 

Chemistry  (Organic  Chemistry).  Thesis,  "  Mucobromic  Acid  and  some  of  its 
Derivatives." 

Now  holds  a  position  as  a  Chemist  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  have  next  to  report  on  the  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  belong- 
ing to  the  Graduate  School  and  given  to  students  in  that  School  on 
nomination  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Twenty-one  fellow- 
ships and  fort3T-seven  scholarships  were  held  in  the  year  1892-93. 
Appointments  were  made  to  niueteen  fellowships  and  forty-six 
scholarships  for  1893-94.  In  the  year  1892-93,  nine  fellowships 
were  held  by  Non-Resident  Students  having  permission  to  pursue 
their  studies  abroad  ;  while  twelve  fellowships  and  all  the  scholarships 
were  held  by  Resident  Students.  For  the  year  1893-94,  permission 
was  given  to  ten  holders  of  fellowships  to  pursue  their  studies  abroad  ; 
the  remaining  nine  holders  of  fellowships  and  all  the  holders  of 
scholarships  are  required  to  pursue  their  studies  as  Resident  Students 
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throughout  the  academic  3-ear.  Application  for  appointment  to  a 
fellowship  or  scholarship  for  an}r  academic  }rear  is  made  in  the  month 
of  March  of  the  preceding  academic  year ;  and  the  regular  assign- 
ment takes  place  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  seldom  however 
till  near  the  close  of  the  year.  Additional  appointments  are  made 
after  the  close  of  the  year  to  fill  vacancies  ;  and  for  these  appoint- 
ments later  applications  are  considered,  as  well  as  those  presented 
in  March.  The  whole  award  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  any 
academic  year  (whether  made  in  the  preceding  year  or  at  a  later  date) 
constitutes  a  connected  piece  of  business,  properly  belonging  to  the 
preceding  year ;  and  it  is  therefore  my  custom  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  that  award  in  my  report  for  such  preceding  year. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  made  with 
great  care  from  a  large  number  of  applicants,  many  of  them  person- 
ally unknown  to  any  of  the  instructors  at  this  University.  The 
selection  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  Other  Aids 
to  Graduates,  which,  before  acting,  distributes  the  applications  and 
accompanying  papers  among  the  committees  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  study,  and  requests  advice  from  those  committees.  A 
printed  list  of  the  applicants,  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  purposes, 
qualifications,  and  academic  history,  is  also  sent  out  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ships and  Other  Aids  to  Graduates  reports  its  recommendations  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  which  makes  nominations,  after 
consideration  and  discussion,  to  the  President  and  Fellows. 

The  appointments  are  given  only  to  applicants  who  are  believed, 
on  the  evidence  before  the  Faculty,  to  be  able,  faithful,  well  advanced 
in  their  studies,  and  in  every  way  deserving.  The  Fellowships, 
among  which  the  Tyndall  Scholarship  is  included,  are  foundations 
or  appropriations  of  considerable  value,  expressly  established  for  the 
promotion  of  higher  learning  and  the  benefit  of  the  Graduate  School ; 
and  these,  in  particular,  are  reserved  for  persons  regarded  as  having 
merit  of  a  distinguished  order.  Most  of  the  appointments  are  given 
to  applicants  who  have  proved  their  qualification  for  such  appoint- 
ments by  work  done  in  studies  pursued  for  at  least  a  year  at  this  Uni- 
versity ;  but  a  few  are  awarded  to  persons  never  previously  connected 
with  the  University,  on  the  evidence  of  good  work  done  elsewhere. 
All  the  appointments,  except  fellowships  expressly  accompanied  by 
permission  to  study  abroad,  are  given  under  the  requirement  of  resi- 
dence and  creditable  study  in  the  Graduate  School  throughout  the 
academic  year.  The  non-resident  fellowships  are  restricted  to  gradu- 
ates of  some  Department  of  the  University  and  students  who,  if  not 
graduates,  have  studied  here  for  several  years  with  high  credit.     The 
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holder  of  such  a  fellowship  is  expected  to  be  in  frequent  communica- 
tion with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  with  some  professor  of 
the  University,  and  to  present  a  yearly  report. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  fellowships  varies  from  four  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  that  of  the  scholarships  varies  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Free  tuition  is  not 
included. 

Besides  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  which  are  given  on  nomi- 
nation by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  following  foundations, 
administered  outside  the  authority  of  that  Faculty,  are  sometimes  or 
in  part  available  for  Graduate  Students  :  — 

The  Humboldt  Fund  ;  for  the  study  of  Zoology ;  income  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoolog}^. 

The  Hemenway  Fellowship  ;  for  the  study  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  ;  awarded  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

The  Thaw  Fellowship  ;  for  the  study  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  ;  awarded  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  ; 
awarded  by  that  club  to  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California, 
studying  in  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Harvard  Club  ; 
awarded  by  the  club  to  a  graduate  of  a  Colorado  college  or  school, 
studying  at  this  University  ;  held,  in  1892-93,  by  a  student  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  ;  for  Zoology  ;  for  one 
or  more  graduates  or  students  in  some  Department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, not  necessarily  candidates  for  any  degree  ;  awarded  on  nomi- 
nation made  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
This  foundation  was  erroneously  enumerated  in  my  last  annual  report 
among  the  regular  scholarships  of  the  Graduate  School. 

In  addition  to  these  foundations,  a  Table  at  the  Naples  Zoolo- 
gical Station  was,  in  the  year  1892-93,  placed  for  three  years  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
An  appointment  to  this  table  may  be  made  at  any  time  in  the  year 
for  such  period  as  may  seem  advisable  in  each  case.  It  is  to  be 
given  to  one  who  is,  or  has  recently  been,  a  student  or  instructor  at 
some  American  university,  preferably  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Science  ;  and  who  has  published  some  creditable  original  investigation, 
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and  is  recommended  as  an  able  investigator  by  the  professor  under 
whom  he  has  studied. 


The  first  of  the  following  tables  shows  the  number  of  applications 
made,  in  the  two  years  1891-92  and  1892-93,  for  appointment  for  the 
next  following  years,  1892-93  and  1893-94  respectively,  to  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  belonging  to  the  Graduate  School  and  awarded 
on  nomination  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  also  shows  the 
number  of  applicants  who  received  appointments  to  such  fellowships 
or  scholarships,  or  as  instructors  or  assistants  in  the  University  ;  and 
the  number  of  applicants  who  entered,  or  continued  in,  some  depart- 
ment of  the  University  as  students,  without  having  received  appoint- 
ments to  fellowships  or  scholarships.  The  second  table  gives  the 
-classification  of  applicants  and  appointees  according  to  their  subjects 
of  study  ;  to  their  previous  relation  or  non-relation  to  the  University  ; 
and  to  their  standing  as  holders  of  academic  degrees ;  —  only  those 
persons  being  counted  in  either  table  as  appointees  who  actually  held 
appointments  in  the  following  academic  year.  Those  fellowships  and 
scholarships  which  are  given  on  nomination  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  the  only  ones  here  considered.  In  the  corresponding 
tables  given  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  in- 
cluded in  the  count.  It  is  now  excluded  ;  and  hence  arises  the  change 
of  a  unit  in  some  of  the  figures  for  the  year  1891-92. 


Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  promotion 
Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment  .  .  .  . 
Later  applicants 


Appointed  to  fellowships 

Appointed  to  scholarships     .    .    .    . 
Appointed  instructors  or  assistants 


Deduct  for  repetitions 


Entered,  or  continued  in,  Graduate  School  without 

any  of  the  above-named  appointments 

Entered  undergraduate  classes 

Entered  Scientific  School 

Entered  professional  schools • 

At  the  University  in  the  year  following  application    . 
Not  at  the  University 
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In  1891-92. 

In  1892-93. 
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Students  of  Philology 

Students  of  Philosophy,  History,  and  Political  Science  . 

Students  of  Fine  Arts,  Architecture,  etc 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  .    .    . 

Students  of  Natural  History , 

Students  in  other  branches,  or  proposing  mixed  courses 
or  without  statement  of  purpose , 


Students  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  time  of  application 
Students  of  Harvard  College  at  the  time  of  application  .    . 
Students  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication   

Students  of  Professional  Schools  at  the  time  of  application 
Former  students  in  some  department  of  the  University  .  . 
Persons  never  previously  connected  with  the  University   . 


Harvard  A.B.'s,  S.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s,  and  S.D.'s,  not 
also  graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  A.B.'s,  S.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s,  and  S.D.'s,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  and  not  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity      

Harvard  undergraduates  not  already  graduated  elsewhere  . 

Undergraduates  of  other  institutions  and  other  non-graduates 


It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  increase,  during  the  last  few  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  applicants  who  live  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country  and  have  never  had  any  previous  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  of  these  applicants  are  professors,  or  instructors  of 
lower  grades,  in  other  colleges,  or  hold  established  positions  in  school- 
work,  and  either  have  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  here,  or  purpose  to  vacate  their  places  altogether  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  Graduate  School.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  unsuccessful  applicants  who  nevertheless 
come  to  the  University  as  students  is  likewise  noteworthy.  Out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seven  applicants  of  the  year  1889-90,  only  eight 
came  to  the    Graduate    School  without   receiving   appointments   to 
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fellowships,  scholarships,  or  assistantships,  and  five  others  came  to 
the  University.  These  entered  the  Senior  class,  some  of  them  doubt- 
less having  obtained  the  promise  of  Price  Greenleaf  Aid.  Of  the 
three  hundred  and  one  applicants  of  the  year  1892-93,  sixty-two,  or 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  joined  the  Graduate  School,  though  un- 
successful in  obtaining  any  appointment,  while  nineteen  entered  other 
departments  of  the  University.  It  is  to  be  added  that  nine  vacan- 
cies in  scholarships  have  been  filled  since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
academic  year ;  so  that  the  number  of  students  who  entered  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  without  having  received  any 
appointment  is  really  greater  than  the  above  figures  show. 

The  special  importance  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  students 
in  the  Graduate  School  is,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  inadequately 
understood  by  friends  of  the  University.  These  students  are  not 
youths,  maintained  by  relatives  and  friends  while  acquiring  the  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education ;  they  are  men,  —  sometimes  married 
men,  —  who  have  already  gone  through  the  ordinary  period  of  a 
costly  education  ;  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  they  have,  in 
many  cases,  relinquished  salaried  positions  in  order  to  come  to  the 
School.  Their  motive  in  coming  is  not  that  they  may  gain  entrance 
to  a  lucrative  profession,  or  that  they  may  obtain  necessary  preparation 
for  the  work  of  a  teacher, — the  career  which  many  of  them  have  in  view. 
They  are  already  qualified  to  do  good  service  in  their  chosen  field ; 
but  they  are  willing  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  in  order  that  they 
may  do  better  service,  and  help  to  raise  the  tone  of  instruction  and 
study  throughout  the  country.  To  gratify  their  ambition  of  making 
themselves  worthier  of  the  place  they  design  to  fill  in  the  world  is 
doubtless  in  one  sense  a  luxury ;  and  such  ambition  is  not  to  be 
encouraged  in  persons  of  indifferent  powers  or  feeble  constitution. 
But  the  man  who  has  the  consciousness  of  ability  and  strength  is 
justified  in  regarding  this  costly  undertaking  as  the  fulfilment  of  a 
duty,  if  he  can  bring  it  within  his  power ;  and  the  highest  interests 
of  society  surely  require  it  to  be  accounted  among  the  objects 
to  be  legitimately  aided  by  public  endowments.  Most  of  those  who 
come  to  the  Graduate  School  have  accumulated  means  to  pay  a 
year's  expenses  here,  by  the  practice  of  great  economy.  But  if  they 
would  look  forward  to  a  second  year  of  study  at  the  University,  they 
must  know  that  there  is  some  fair  hope  of  obtaining  help ;  and  for 
students  of  the  best  quality,  a  second  year  is  often  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  first. 

The  Universit}'  Scholarships,  having  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  equivalent  to  the  tuition-fee,  which  are  maintained  by 
the  President  and   Fellows  at  the   charge  of   the   University,   have 
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proved  to  be  a  most  important  aid  to  the  Graduate  School.  They 
have  frequently  afforded  able  students  a  degree  of  help  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  study  at  the  University,  when,  without 
that  help,  such  study  would  have  been  impossible.  They  have  had 
at  least  the  effect  of  offering  welcome  and  encouragement  to  persons 
eager  to  come  to  us.  But  we  need  also  a  respectable  provision  of 
fellowships  with  incomes  which  may  be  regarded  as  liberal,  such  as 
will  attract  men  of  marked  promise,  will  free  those  on  whom  such 
appointments  are  bestowed  from  anxieties  which  make  the  best  intel- 
lectual work  impossible,  and  will  justify  us  in  demanding  of  them 
entire  devotion  to  study.  The  fellowships  and  higher  scholarships 
have  proved  invaluable  to  us,  in  this  regard.  But  we  greatly  need 
an  increased  number  of  such  foundations  ;  even  though  we  do  not 
seek  to  emulate  the  liberality,  in  this  matter,  of  some  of  our  sister 
Universities.  I  beg  to  commend  this  object  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  aid  the  cause  of  higher  learning  by  their  bene- 
factions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Fellowships  belonging  to  the  Graduate 
School,  with  the  names  of  their  incumbents  for  1892-93,  and  of  those 
appointed  for  1893-94  ;  present  holders,  whether  reappointed  or  newly 
appointed,  being  indicated  by  a  hand  placed  before  the  name  :  — 

The  Harris  Fellowship. 

Founded  in  1868  by  William  Minot,  jr.,  as  executor  of  Henry  Harris.  To  be 
given  "to  some  graduate,  of  acknowledged  excellence  in  one  or  more  depart- 
ments of  literature  or  science  (but  not  necessarily  of  the  highest  college  rank) , 
for  one  or  more  years."  Marriage  a  disqualification.  Studies  for  the  professions 
of  law,  theology,  and  medicine  excluded.  Entire  devotion  to  accurate  scholar- 
ship or  the  higher  branches  of  science  required.  The  incumbent  may  be  permitted 
to  study  abroad.     Income  $500. 

For  1892-93 :  — 
Allison  Wing  Slocum,  a.b.  (Haverford  Coll.,   Pa.)  1888,  a.m.  (Ibid.)   1889, 
a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1891.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-92.     I.  year  of  incum- 
bency.    Held  Tyndall  scholarship  as  Ees.  Gr.  Stud,  in  1891-92.     Studied 
Mathematical  Physics  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  State  Normal  College,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Appointed  for  1893-94  :  — 
&giP*  Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  a.b.  1890,   a.m.  1891,   ph.d.   (History)   1893. 
Assistant  in   History    1891-93.      Kes.   Gr.    Stud..    1890-93.       Is   studying 
History  and  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Rogers  Fellowships. 

Pounded  in  1869  by  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  "for  the  encouragement  and 
attainment  of  a  higher,  broader,  and  more  thorough  scholarship  than  is  required 
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or  expected  of  undergraduates,  in  all  sound  literature  and  learning,  except  science 
strictly  so  called."  Each  incumbent  must  be  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
must  "  engage  in  no  studies  designed  to  prepare  him  for  a  special  profession,  nor 
in  any  other  business  or  occupation  except  that  of  a  Proctor  of  the  College,  or  an 
occasional  examiner  of  some  of  the  classes,  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation." 
Incumbents  may  be  permitted  to  study  abroad.  Two  fellowships  now  exist  on 
this  foundation,  each  having  an  income  of  $750. 

For  1892-93  :  —       ' 
fy^*  Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Jr.,  a.b.  1888,  a.m.  1892.     Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1891-92.      I.   year   of   incumbency.       Studied    Classical   Philology   at   the 
University  of  Bonn. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94,  and  now  (II.  year)  continuing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig. 

James  Morton  Paton,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  City  of  New  York)  1883,  a.b.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1884.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1884-87.  Professor  of  Latin  and  French, 
Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt.,  1887-91.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Greek 
Archaeology  and  Epigraphy  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  now  continuing  his  studies  at  the 

University  of  Bonn. 

Appointed  for  1893-94  :  — 
^gp*-  George  Andrew  Reisner,  a.b.  1889,  a.m.  1891,  ph.d.  (Semitic  Languages 
and  History)  1893.   Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages  1891-93.   Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1890-93.      I.  year  of  incumbency.      Is  pursuing   Semitic   Studies   at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

The  Parker  Fellowships. 

Founded  in  1873  from  the  income  of  the  bequest  of  John  Parker,  Jr.  They 
may  be  held  by  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  any  other  Department  of  the 
University  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  in  any  case.  Every  incumbent 
must  devote  himself  to  some  special  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  he  is  restricted,  during  his  tenure  of  the  Fellowship,  from 
pursuing  the  usual  studies  preparatory  to  a  profession  (but  not  necessarily  from 
higher  professional  studies),  and  from  occupation  in  teaching  or  active  business. 
Mr.  Parker's  object  was  "to  provide  the  most  thorough  education  possible  for 
persons  who  possess  uncommon  powers  in  any  department  of  knowledge,  or  who 
give  promise  of  developing  such  powers,  but  who  have  not  at  command  the 
means  of  paying  for  a  prolonged  and  costly  training."  Incumbents  may  study 
abroad,  if  they  prefer.  There  are  four  Parker  fellowships,  each  having  an 
income  of  $700. 

For  1892-93  :  — 
Jonathan  Brace  Chittenden,  s.b.  (Worcester  Poly.  Inst.)  1888,  a.b.  Harvard 
Univ.)   1889,  a.m.  (Ibid.)   1890.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1889-91 ;  Non-Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1891-92.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Held  the  Kirkland  fellowship  in 
1891-92.     Studied  Mathematics  both  years  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  ph.d.  in  1893. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  now  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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George  Howard  Parker,  s.b.  1887,  s.d.  (Zoology)  1891.    Assistant  in  Zoology, 

1887-88  ;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  1889-91.    Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1887-91.    II.  year 

of  incumbency  and  as  a  Non-resident  Student.      Studied  Zoology  at  the 

University  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 

"Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  now  again  an  Instructor  in  Zoology 

at  this  University. 


George  James  Peirce,  s.b.  1890.    Assistant  in  Botany,  1890-92.    Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1890-92.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studied  Botany  at  the  University 
of  Bonn. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94,  and  now  (II.  year)  continuing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig. 

James  Brown  Scott,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-91.     II.  year 
of  incumbency  and  as  a  Non-Resident  Student.     Studied  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  but  was  compelled  by 
illness  to  break  off  his  work  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
He  withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Appointed  for  1893-94  :  — 
gggp-  George  Ashley  Campbell,  s.b.  (Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.)  1891,  a.b.  (Harvard 
Univ.)   1892,  a.m.    (Ibid.)   1893.      Res.  Gr.   Stud.,   1891-93.      Is  studying 
Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 

"Walter  Louis  Jennings,  a.b.  1889,  a.m.  1890,  ph.d.  (Chemistry)  1892. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry  1889-92.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1889-92.  Is  studying 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Raymond  Leslie  Weeks,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-91. 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  1891-93,  University  of  Michigan.  Is 
studying  Romance  Philology  at  Paris. 

The  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship. 

Founded  in  1873  by  George  Bancroft.  The  incumbent  must,  as  a  rule,  have 
resided  at  least  three  years  at  the  University  as  a  member  either  of  the  College 
or  of  one  of  the  Schools.  The  fellowship  may  be  held  for  three  years,  and  no 
longer.  It  may  be  awarded  to  ' '  any  young  person  likely  to  distinguish  himself 
in  either  of  the  learned  professions,  or  in  any  branch  of  Science,  or  in  Architec- 
ture, Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  or  Letters."  The  incumbent  may  study  abroad, 
if  he  prefer.     Yearly  income  now  $550. 

§ggp-  Hugh  Tallant,  a.b.  1891,  a.m.  1891.     I.  year  of  incumbency  and  as  a 
student  in  the   School.     Studying  Architectural  Design  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  at  Paris. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94 ;    and  now  (II.  year)  continuing  his  studies  at  the 

same  school. 

The  James  Walker  Fellowship. 

Established  in  1881  by  gift  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  President 
"Walker,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  a  student  of  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  those 
related  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  Dr.  "Walker  chiefly  devoted  his  life. 
Income  $500. 
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Pitt  Gordon  Knowlton,  a.b.  {Oberlin  Coll.,  0.)  1890,  a.m.  {Harvard 
Univ.)  1892.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studied 
Philosophy  at  this  University. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94,  with  leave  to  study  abroad;   and  now  (II.  year) 
continuing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Morgan  Fellowships. 

Maintained  by  the  President  and  Fellows  from  the  unrestricted  bequest  of 
Henry  T.  Morgan  of  New  York.  Their  number  and  income  are  subject  to  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year.  They  were  first  established  in  1884,  for  persons  under- 
taking advanced  studies  in  the  departments  in  which  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science  are  given.  The  applicant  need  not  have 
received  or  be  a  candidate  for  any  academic  degree,  but  must  exhibit  proof  of 
such  previous  training,  attainments,  and  capacity,  as  promise  special  fitness  for 
the  work  which  he  undertakes.  Residence  required,  and  the  holder  forbidden 
to  engage  in  any  occupation  but  study,  except  such  public  instruction  as  may 
have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Term,  one  year ;  but 
the  holder  is  eligible  for  second  appointment.  In  the  year  1892-93,  there  were 
six  of  these  fellowships  with  an  income  of  $500  each,  and  two  with  an  income  of 
$400.     For  the  current  year,  two  of  the  six  first  named  have  been  discontinued. 

For  1892-93 :  — 
William  James  Battle,  a.b.  ( Univ.  of  North  Carolina)   1888,  a.m.  {Ibid.) 
1889,  ph.d.   {Ibid.)  1890,  a.m.   {Harvard   Univ.)   1891.     Res.  Gr.   Stud., 
1890-93.      II.  year  of  incumbency.      Studied   Classical  Philology  at  this 
University.     Received  the  degree  of  ph.d.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year;    and  is  now  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Alexander  Lee  Bondurant,  a.b.  {Hampden  Sidney  Coll.,  Va.)  1884,  a.m. 
{Ibid.)  1892.  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  on  leave  of  absence.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.  I.  year  of 
incumbency.  Studied  Classical  Philology  at  this  University.  Received 
the  degree  of  a.m.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94 ;  but  withdrew  later,  to  return  to  the  duties  of  his 

professorship  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.     He  is  registered  this  year  as  a 

Non-Resident  Student  in  the  Graduate  School. 

William  Wallace  Clendenin,  s.b.  {Univ.  of  State  of  Missouri)   1886,  s.m. 

{Ibid.)  1889,  a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1892.    Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.   I.  year 

of  incumbency.     Studied  Geology  at  this  University. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94 ;  but  withdrew  later,  to  accept  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  Louisiana  State  University. 

Robert  Wilson  Cornelison,  s.b.  {Univ.  of  Illinois)   1890.     Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1891-93.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studied  Chemistry  at  this  University. 
Received  the  degree  of  s.d.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  now  holds  a  professional  position  as  a 

chemist  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Herbert  Darling  Foster,  a.b.  {Dartmouth  Coll.,  N.  H.)  1885,  a.m.  {Ibid.) 
1888,  a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1892.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.     II.  year  of 
incumbency.     Studied  History  at  this  University. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  having  been  elected  Professor  of  History 

at  Dartmouth  College.     He  is  now  in  Europe,  and  is  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his 

professorship  in  1894. 


James  Waterman  Glover,   l.b.  {Univ.   of  Michigan)   1892.     Res.   Gr. 
Stud.,   1892-93.      I.  year  of  incumbency.      Studied   Mathematics   at  this 
University. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94,  and  now  (II.  year)  continuing  his  studies  here. 

&3£pa*  David  Franklin  Houston,  a.b.  {So.  Carolina  Coll.)  1887,  a.m.  {Harvard 
Univ.)  1892.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studied 
History  and  Political  Science  at  this  University. 
Reappointed  for  1893-94,  and  now  (II.  year)  continuing  his  studies  here. 

Arthur  Henry  Pierce,  a.b.  {Amherst  Coll.)  1888,  a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1892. 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studied  Philosophy  at 

this  University. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  is  continuing  his  studies  in  Philosophy 
as  a  Resident  Student  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Appointed  for  1893-94  :  — 
^gP"*  Harry  Sands  Grindley,  s.b.  (  Univ.  of  Illinois)  1888.     Res.  Gr.  Stud, 
and  Asst.  in  Chemistry,  1892-93.     Studying  Chemistry  at  this  University. 

Charles  Atwood  Kofoid,  a.b.  {Oberlin  Coll.,  0.)  1890,  a.m.  {Harvard 
Univ.)  1892.   Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.    Studying  Zoology  at  this  University. 

Paul  Elmer  More,  a.b.  (  Washington  Univ.,  Mo.)  1887,  a.m.  {Ibid.)  1891, 
a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.  Studying  Classical 
and  Indo-Iranian  Languages  at  this  University. 

gggp*  William  Henry  Schofield,  a.b.  {Victoria  Univ.,  Ont.)  1889,  a.m. 
{Harvard  Univ.)  1893.  Past  Instructor,  Hamilton  College  Institute,  Ont. 
Res.  Gr.  £tud.,  1892-93.  Studying  English  and  Modern  Philology  at  this 
University. 

The  John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 

Founded  in  1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall.  For  the  support  or  assistance  of 
"  one  or  more  American  pupils  who  may  have  shown  decided  talents  in  Physics, 
and  preferably  such  as  shall  express  the  determination  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
advancement  of  theoretic  science  and  original  investigation  in  that  department  of 
learning."  Each  incumbent  must  be  "either  a  graduate  or  a  student  in  some 
department  of  Harvard  University,  but  not  necessarily  a  candidate  for  a  degree." 
Study  to  be  carried  on  "at  such  places  in  America  or  at  such  European  Universi- 
ties as  may  be  considered  most  desirable."     Income  $ 500. 

For  1892-93 :  — 
Edgar  Buckimgham,  a.b.  1887.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1887-89.     Asst.  in  Physics, 
1888-89.     Studied  Physical  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  ph.d. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 
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Appointed  for  1893-94  :  — 

Charles  Edward  St.  John,  s.b.  {Michigan  Agric.  Coll.)  1887,  a.m. 
{Harvard  Univ.)  1893.  Assistant  in  Physics,  1886-92,  Michigan  State 
Normal  School.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.  Studying  Physics  as  a  Resident 
Graduate  Student  at  this  University. 

The  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship  of  Social  Science. 

Founded  in  1887  by  Robert  Treat  Paine.  To  be  awarded  "to  one  or  more 
graduates  of  any  department  of  the  University,  wishing  to  study  either  at  home 
or  abroad  the  ethical  problems  of  society,  and  the  efforts  of  legislation,  govern- 
mental administration,  and  private  philanthropy,  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
masses  of  mankind."    Income  $500. 

This  fellowship  was  vacant  in  1892-93 ;  being  temporarily  divided  into  two 
scholarships. 

Appointed  for  1893-94  :  — 
gggp*  Carlos  Carleton  Closson,  Jr.,  a.b.  1892,  a.m.  1893.     Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1892-93.     Studying  Economics  and  Sociology  at  this  University. 

The  Memorial  Fellowships. 

Founded  in  1889  by  Willian  S.  Bullard  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  three  friends.  They  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  be  held  by  graduates  either  of  this  University  or  of  others,  and  either 
by  Resident  Students  at  this  University  or  by  persons  studying  abroad. 

The  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

For  the  study  of  Political  Economy. 

For  1892-93 :  — 
William  Hill,  a.b.  {Kansas  State  Univ.)   1890,  a.b.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1891, 
a.m.  {Ibid.)  1892.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-93.     II.  year  of  incumbency  and 
as  a  student  in  the  School.     Studied  at  this  University. 
Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  now  Instructor  in  Political  Economy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Appointed  for  1893-94  :  — 
ggp1*  George   Ole  Virtue   (transferred   from   the   Ozias    Goodwin   Memorial 
Fellowship) . 

The  Ozias   Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

For  the  study  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law. 

For  1892-93 :  — 
George  Ole  Virtue,  a.b.  {Kansas  State  Univ.)  1892,  a.b.  {Harvard  Univ.) 
1892.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Studied  at  this 
University.     Received  the  degree  of  a.m.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
For  1893-94,  was  transferred  to  the  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,  which 
he  how  holds,  continuing  his  studies  at  this  University. 

Appointed  for  1893-94  :  — 

George  Daniel  Hammond,  a.b.  1893.  I.  year  as  a  student  in  the  School. 
Studying  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
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The  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship. 
Eor  the  study  of  Ethics  in  its  relations  either  to  Jurisprudence  or  to  Sociology. 
For  1892-93:  — 


Edward  Leeds  Gulick,  a.b.  {Dartmouth  Coll.,  N.  IT.)  1883,  a.m.  (Ibid.) 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.    I.  year  of  incumbency.    Studied  at  this  University. 

Withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  now  Master  of  English  at  the  Law- 
renceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

No  appointment  to  this  fellowship  has  yet  been  made  for  the  year  1893-94. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  called  attention  to  the  desirableness  of 
a  revision  of  the  Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
relating  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  The  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  have,  since  that  time,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  made  a  recommenda- 
tion on  this  subject  to  the  Governing  Boards.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  a  simplification  of  these  Votes,  with  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  adjust  them  to  existing  circumstances,  may  soon  be  effected. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Statutes  should  contain  all  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  establish  as  a  matter  of  permanent  law.  Anything  beyond 
what  is  embodied  in  the  Statutes  ought  to  admit  alteration  with 
reasonable  facility,  and  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty.  If  the  result  of  the  present  discussion  shall  be  to  rescind 
the  Standing  Votes  altogether,  with  any  slight  modification  of  the 
Statutes  which  may  then  seem  to  be  called  for,  such  solution  would 
commend  itself  to  my  judgment  as  a  happ}7  one. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  friends 
of  learning  to  the  importance  and  value  of  this  growing  department  of 
Harvard  University.  The  Graduate  School  is  one  of  a  small  number 
of  places  of  study  in  America  at  which  young  men  can  prepare  them- 
selves in  a  thorough  manner  for  a  life-work  of  higher  scholarship. 
The  importance  of  such  scholarship  to  the  intellectual  well-being  of 
our  country  ;  its  necessary  dependence  on  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
men  whose  professional  object  it  is  to  develop  it,  rather  than  to  be 
mere  teachers,  or  middlemen  in  the  work  of  progress,  of  however 
dignified  a  quality ;  and  the  need  of  profound  preparation  for  so 
advanced  and  responsible  a  task  have  become  widely  and  deeply  felt. 
Able  young  men  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States  are  questioning 
what  they  can  do  to  take  part  in  this  development.  They  are  weigh- 
ing the  merits  of  different  universities  which  offer  opportunities  of 
graduate  work,  and  carefully  laying  up  the  means  to  pursue  studies 
at  some  one  of  them.  Such  men  are  indifferent  to  the  ordinary 
attractions  of  student  life,  to  those  showy  features  of  a  college  which 
fill  the  greatest  space  in  a  superficial  or  frivolous  imagination ;  they 
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are  looking  for  the  deepest  learning  in  some  special  field,  —  for  the 
best  libraries,  collections,  laboratories, — for  the  most  thorough  and 
advanced  programme  and  method  of  instruction,  —  for  the  most  active 
intellectual  life,  —  for  perfect  academic  freedom. 

We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  University  is  able  to 
attract  so  goodly  a  number  of  the  young  men  here  described.  It 
is,  in  fact,  through  its  Graduate  School  that  it  now  makes  its  chief 
appeal,  as  an  institution  of  pure  learning,  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
holds  a  position  of  nationality.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  resident  students  of  the  School  for  the  current  academic  year, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  are  graduates  of 
other  institutions,  (many  of  them  having,  indeed,  also  taken  the 
degree  of  A.B.  here),  or  have,  without  graduating,  pursued  else- 
where the  studies  on  the  ground  of  which  they  have  been  admitted 
to  the  School;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  more  than  one  half, 
come  from  homes  outside  of  New  England,  —  eighty-two  living  in 
eastern,  southern,  and  central  states,  thirty-three  in  states  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River,  nine  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  six  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  Graduate  School  has 
had  an  undoubted  influence  in  broadening  the  membership  of  the 
College  itself.  Not  a  few  students  who  have  been  drawn  to  the 
University  by  the  attraction  of  the  Graduate  School  find  it  advisable 
to  enter,  in  the  first  instance,  one  of  the  higher  undergraduate  classes, 
in  order  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  School ;  and  many 
members  of  the  School,  impressed  with  the  advantages  which  Harvard 
College  has  to  offer,  urge  their  younger  friends  at  home  to  come  to 
the  College.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  perceptible  share  of  the 
recent  prosperity  of  the  College  is  due,  in  this  and  other  ways,  to 
the  Graduate  School. 

The  good  effect  of  the  Graduate  School  on  the  College  is  also  of 
a  direct  kind,  coming  from  the  presence  in  the  more  advanced  class- 
rooms of  a  considerable  proportion  of  young  men  of  maturhVy  and 
high  ability,  full  of  the  spirit  of  independent  work  and  of  a  sense 
of  the  value  and  meaning  of  learning  ;  and  from  the  influence  exerted 
by  such  men  outside  of  the  class-rooms  throughout  the  University. 
The  School  is,  indeed,  the  necessary  supplement  of  the  College  as  the 
College  now  exists.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  and  the  crowning 
feature  of  that  elective  system,  which  has  so  raised  the  level  of 
scholarship  at  Harvard  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years ;  out 
of  which  has  grown  its  great  programme  of  instruction  and  its  advan- 
tages for  higher  study  ;  which  is  the  true  ground  of  its  noble  growth 
in  numbers  ;  and  which  has  given  it  its  wide  and  honorable  fame.  But 
the  most  commanding  and  important  function  of  the  Graduate  School 
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is  to  afford  opportunity  for  that  work  which  is  the  highest  dut}^  of 
every  university,  and  without  which  no  institution  is  rightly  called 
a  university, — the  work  of  advancing  knowledge  by  the  original 
researches  and  the  joint  labors  of  its  professors  and  its  students. 
This  work  is  the  final  test  which  must  fix  the  position  of  an  institution 
of  learning  in  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and  in  this  work, 
we  are  able,  through  the  medium  of  the  Graduate  School,  to  bear 
some  not  unworthy  share. 

JAMES   MILLS   PEIRCE,  Dean. 
December  1893. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — In  the  absence  of  Dean  Everett,  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1892-93  :  — 

Forty-one  students  were  connected  with  the  Divinity  School,  as 
follows :  — 

Kesident  Graduates 15 

Senior  Class .  5 

Middle  Class 4 

Junior  Class 8 

Special  Students 9 

Nine  Theological  Schools  were  represented  in  the  Graduate 
Department,  namely :  — 

Bangor 1  Harvard 1 

Boston 4  Meadville 5 

Cambridge  Episcopal 1  Union  Theol.  Seminary 1 

Doshisha 2  Yale 1 

Drew 1 

Twenty-two  Colleges  and  Universities  were  represented  in  the 
School,  namely :  — 


Adrian  .  . 
Baldwin  . 
Bangor  .  . 
Bowdoin  . 
Brown  .  . 
Colby  .  . 
Cornell 
Doshisha  . 
Dublin  .  . 
Edinburgh 
Eureka  .    . 


Harvard 9 

Lebanon  Val 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Southern  111.  Coll 

Trinity  College 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
University  of  Illinois  ....     •   .    . 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Wake  Forest  Coll 

Yale 
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The  following  Courses  of  Instruction  were  given  in  the  School :  — 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,   1892-93. 

OLD   TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Lyon  and  Mr.  Reisner.  — Hebrew  (First  Course).  —  Half  of  Genesis, 
fifteen  Psalms,  and  (at  sight)  several  chapters  selected  from  different  books. 

3  hours.  7Col.,3Div. 
Professor  Lyon.  — Revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  — Graetz,  History  of 

the  Jews.  —  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church. — History  of  Israel, 
political  and  social  from  the  establishment  of  royalty  till  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.     2  hours.  88  Col.,  8  Div. 

Professor  Lyon  and  Mr.  Reisner.  — Assyrian  (First  Course). — Lyon's  Assyrian 
Manual  (the  Grammar  and  most  of  the  selections).  —  Abel  and  Winckler's 
Keilschrifttexte. — Practice  in  copying  and  reading  originals  in  the  Semitic 
Museum.     2  hours.  3  Col.,  1  Div. 

Professor  Toy.  —  Hebrew  (Second  Course).  —  Syntax.  — Interpretation  of  parts 
of  the  Prophets  and  the  poetical  books.  — Text  criticism.     2  hours. 

4  Col.,  2  Div. 

Professor  Toy.  — History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.    "Weekly  themes. 

4  hours.     1st  half-year.  9  Col.,  7  Div. 
Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  Religions.     Weekly  themes.     2  hours.  3  Col.,  3  Div. 

NEW    TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Thayer.  —  New  Testament  Times  (First  Course) .  19  Div. 

Professor  Thayer. — Encyclopaedia,   Textual  Criticism,  Gospel  of  John,  etc. 

(Second  Course).  6  Div. 

Professor  Thayer. — New  Testament  Introduction  and  Formation  of  the  Canon 

(Third  Course).  17  Div. 

Professor  Thayer. — Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Paul  and  cursory  reading  of  his 

Epistles  (Fourth  Course).  2  Div. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  Biblical  Theology.  —  History  and  Principles  of  Biblical 

Interpretation  (Fifth  and  Sixth  Course).  6  Div. 

CHURCH    HISTORY. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante.  — 
Foundation  of  the  European  States.  —  The  Holy  Roman  Empire. — The 
Roman  Papacy  as  the  controlling  force  in  European  Life.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  104  Col.,  5  Div. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of 
Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350-1563.    2  hours. 

16  Col.,  1  Div. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  First  Eight  Christian  Centuries. — The  Conflict  of 
Christianity  and  Paganism.  —  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Roman  Papacy 
to  its  alliance  with  the  Frankish  State.  —  The  Germanic  Races  as  the  Basis 
of  a  new  Christian  Civilization.     2  hours.  35  Col.,  8  Div. 
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Professor  Emerton.  —  Advanced  Study  and  Research  in  connection  with 
the  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History.  Special  topic:  Relations  of  Church 
and  State.     1  hour.  4  Col. 

COMPARATIVE   RELIGION. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Studies  in  the  Comparative  History  of  Religions,  par- 
ticularly the  Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu  Philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism, 
and  the  Chinese  Religions.     2  hours.  18  Col.,  13  Div. 

THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Systematic  Theology  begun  :  The  Psychological  basis  of 
Religious  Eaith.     1  hour.  16  Col.,  14  Div. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Systematic  Theology  continued  :  The  Content  of  Christian 
Faith.     3  hours.  2  Col.,  10  Div. 

ETHICS. 

Professor  Peabody.  — The  Practical  Ethics  of  Social  Reform. — An  examina- 
tion of  the  problems  of  Charity,  Temperanc,  Labor,  Divorce.  —  Lectures, 
Essays,  and  the  study  of  Institutions.     3  hours.  112  Col.,  21  Div. 

HOMILETICS    AND   PASTORAL   CARE. 

Mr.  Hale. — The  Structure  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.     1  hour.  8  Div. 

Professor  Peabody.  —  Each  student  writes  six  sermons  during  the  year,  three  of 
which  are  preached  before  the  two  upper  classes  and  criticised  by  students 
and  Instructor ;  the  rest  are  criticised  privately,  both  as  to  composition  and 
delivery,  and  are  preached  at  a  weekly  religious  exercise  of  the  School 
which  is  open  to  the  public.     2  hours.  12  Div. 

Professor  Peabody.  —  Pastoral  Care  and  the  conduct  of  Christian  Worship. 
—  Lectures.     1  hour.  15  Div. 

ELOCUTION. 

Professor  Churchill  was  at  the  School  throughout  the  year  on  Mondays  for 
six  hours.  He  met  some  of  the  students  individually,  some  in  small  sections, 
and  held  a  general  exercise  in  Vocal  Culture  from  4.30  to  5  p.m.  He  was 
also  present  at  Homiletics  II.,  to  assist  in  criticism.  23  Div. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Every  Friday  evening  there  was  preaching  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School  by 
students.  This  was  open  to  the  public.  —  Meetings  for  Religious  Con- 
ference, conducted  by  the  students,  were  held  once  in  two  weeks.  —  The 
meetings  of  the  Debating  Club  alternated  with  the  above.  —  Daily  Prayers, 
conducted  by  students  and  teachers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  full  staff  of  the  School  was  in  service  this 
year.  The  work  of  the  year  was  much  strengthened  also  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Librarian,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Morison,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  and  the  assignment  of  administrative  details  to  his 
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scrupulous  care.  During  the  past  year  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  Divinity  Hall.  Steam  heat  has  been  introduced  from  the 
Library  Building  into  the  hallways  and  the  Chapel  and  excellent 
bathrooms  have  been  added  on  the  two  lower  floors,  so  that  the 
dormitory  of  the  School  is  now  thoroughly  convenient  and  agreeable. 
A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  renting  of  rooms  in  Divinity 
Hall.  For  some  years  they  have  been  disposed  of  through  the 
Bursar  on  the  same  terms  as  other  College  dormitories  and  have 
been  largely  occupied  by  students  not  members  of  the  School.  The 
Faculty  has  felt  that  this  tended  to  lessen  the  unity  of  the  School  and 
voted,  at  the  risk  of  some  loss  in  rent,  to  reserve  the  whole  of  Divinity 
Hall  for  students  of  the  School  until  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  School  this  change  has  been  made 
without  serious  loss,  and  is  to  our  social  and  professional  advantage. 
A  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  the  School  as  to  the  hour  of  Daily  Prayers, 
which  for  some  years  have  been  conducted  at  the  same  hour  with  the 
College  service  in  Appleton  Chapel.  Now  that  the  University  service 
is  voluntary,  and  is  made  attractive  by  the  presence  of  various  dis- 
tinguished preachers,  it  has  seemed  most  unfortunate  that  the  only 
students  that  could  not  share  in  the  service  were  students  for  the 
ministry.  The  opinion  of  each  student  was  procured  in  writing  and 
by  common  consent  the  hour  of  Prayers  in  the  School  was  transferred 
from  8.45  a.m.  to  6.45  p.m.  Divinity  students  are  now  expected  to 
attend  the  University  service  in  the  morning  and  their  own  more 
domestic  service  in  the  evening. 

Two  subjects  of  interest  are  suggested  by  the  statistics  of  this 
report.  First,  they  seem  to  indicate  the  place  and  destiny  of  the 
School.  It  cannot  longer  be  described  with  justice  as  a  denomina- 
tional School,  for  both  its  Faculty  and  its  students  are  now  of  very 
various  communions.  It  cannot  even  be  classified  with  other  theo- 
logical schools,  for  its  liberty  of  election  among  studies  is  exceptional, 
and  it  does  not  require  for  its  degree  a  fixed  amount  of  any  one 
theological  study.  In  the  proportion  of  resident  graduates  to  the 
total  number  of  students  — 15  out  of  41  —  and  in  the  number  of 
colleges  represented  —  twenty-two  —  the  School  is  probably  unique. 
Its  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the  University  is  as  excep- 
tional, the  majority  of  the  courses  of  the  Divinity  School  being  open 
to  the  students  of  other  departments  and  largely  attended  by  them. 
The  standard  of  scholarship  maintained  has  for  some  years  been 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  professional  school  in  the  University, 
the  A.B.  degree  being  the  pre-requisite  of  the  B.D.  degree.  All 
these  facts  point  to  a  special  work  for  the  School  to  do.  It  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  a  large  or  popular  School.     The  denominational 
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schools  are  likely  for  the  present  to  offer  the  straightest  and  easiest 
course  for  the  average  student  to  enter  the  denominational  ministries. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  worth  while  for  this  School  to  attempt  competition 
with  other  schools  in  point  of  number  or  of  buildings  or  of  subsidies 
to  students.  It  can  afford  to  lead  the  way  in  the  reform  of  mendicant 
tendencies  in  theological  education.  What  its  position  calls  for  and 
makes  possible  is  the  provision  of  exceptional  opportunity  for  scientific 
and  advanced  theological  study.  It  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a 
University  School,  and  of  liberty  of  academic  thought  and  utterance. 
It  already  appears  from  the  character  of  our  students  that  this  posi- 
tion and  intention  are  recognized.  Students  are  coming  to  us  who 
have  completed  their  training  in  a  denominational  school  and  who 
wish  for  further  discipline  under  a  University  method.  Scarcely  any 
other  school  has  this  special  power  of  attraction  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. To  many  institutions  and  teachers  of  theology  this  develop- 
ment of  free  and  scientific  study  still  seems  dangerous  to  faith.  The 
present  quality  of  scholarship  and  of  piety  in  the  students  of  the 
School  is  a  sufficient  defense  of  its  position. 

One  other  subject  deserves  special  consideration.  It  appears  from 
the  statistics  given  above,  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School, 
while  instructing  forty-one  students  of  the  School,  gave  instruction 
and  examination  in  1892-93  to  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  students  of  other  departments  of  the  University.  This  is  a  great 
change  in  the  function  of  the  Divinity  Faculty.  It  is  a  change  which 
has  come  about  without  deliberate  agreement  on  their  part.  It  has 
simply  happened  that  the  courses  of  the  School  have  seemed  adapted 
to  general  culture  and,  being  announced  in  the  general  pamphlet  of 
elective  courses,  have  proved  attractive.  This  change,  however, 
brings  with  it  serious  results.  It  transfers  most  of  the  Professors  of 
the  School  from  strictly  professional  service  to  duty  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  demands  of  some  of  them  more  time  and 
service  for  students  not  in  the  School  than  for  its  members.  More 
than  all,  it  calls  for  a  somewhat  different  frame  of  mind  in  the 
instructor,  the  adaptation  of  instruction  to  non-professional,  often 
younger,  and  sometimes  indifferent  minds.  On  the  other  hand  this 
extension  of  instruction  may  be  regarded  as  of  advantage,  both  to 
the  School  and  to  the  University.  It  brings  a  much  larger  body  of 
students  under  the  instruction  of  this  Faculty  and  extends  its  influ- 
ence where  it  would  not  otherwise  reach.  It  is  a  considerable  con- 
tribution made  by  this  Faculty  to  the  general  teaching  force  of  the 
University,  and  it  is  made  with  a  generosity  which  no  other  profes- 
sional Faculty  exhibits.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  suitable  in  this 
report,  which  is  presented  in  the  absence  of  the  Dean,  to  discuss 
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whether  this  tendenc}r  in  our  instruction  is  for  good  or  harm,  or  to 
propose  a  practical  way  of  controlling  it.  It  should  however  be 
recognized  as  a  marked  and  a  new  tendency,  quite  different  from 
the  policy  of  the  other  professional  Schools  of  the  University,  and 
sacrificing  to  some  extent  the  solidarity  of  professional  teaching  and 
departmental  life  to  the  demands  of  general  service  for  the  University 
at  large. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  changes  in  the  Library 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1893  :  — 

Vol.  Pam. 

In  the  Library,  Oct.  1,  1892 24,027  4,500 

Added  by  purchase,  Oct.  1,  1892,  to  Sept.  30,  1893   .    .        470  8 

Added  by  gift,  Oct.  1,  1892,  to  Sept.  30,  1893    ....        188  306 

25,685  4,814 

Less  duplicates  sold 120  6 

24,565         4,808 
Increase  in  volumes,  decrease  in  pamphlets  by  binding         28  283 

In  the  Library,  Oct.  1,  1893 24,593         4,525 

During  the  year  1816  titles  were  catalogued  in  the  author  catalogue, 
and  655  in  the  subject  catalogue  ;  and  a  shelf  list  was  made  for  the 
whole  Library  so  far  as  it  has  been  fully  catalogued,  covering  some- 
thing over  18,000  volumes.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  former  years, 
no  work  was  done  during  the  summer  vacation.  From  Oct.  1,  1892 
to  Sept.  30,  1893  there  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use 
1083  volumes,  and  for  hall  use  221  volumes  ;  and  from  the  reserved 
books  for  over-night  use  594  volumes.  Our  record  of  the  use  of 
the  Library  covers  only  the  last  four  years.  During  this  time  the 
annual  number  of  volumes  borrowed  for  home  use  shows  a  constant 
increase  ;  this  number  for  last  year  is  30  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  the  year  before. 

FRANCIS    G.    PEABODY,  Acting  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1892-93  :  — 

The  table  on  p.  134  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction  during 
the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books  used,  the  number 
of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Exer- 

No. of 

Instructors. 

Studies  and  Text-books. 

cises  per 
week. 

students 

examined. 

First  Year. 

Prof.  Wambaugh^ 
and.                r 

Contracts.     Langdell's  Cases  on  Con- 

Prof. WillistonJ 

tracts 

3 

161 

Prof.    Gray     and  \ 
Prof.  Beale        J 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 

.  vol.  1,  2 

2 

154 

Prof.  Smith 

Torts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Torts 

2 

158 

Prof.  Wambaugh  ^ 

Civil    Procedure    at    Common     Law. 

and                y 
Prof.  Willi ston  j 

Ames's  Cases  on  Pleading 

1 

150 

Prof.  Beale 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.  Chaplin's 

Cases  on  Criminal  Law 

2 

159 

Second  Year. 

Prof.  Wambaugh 

Agency.     No  text-book 

2 

73 

Prof.  Williston 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

62 

Prof.  Beale 

Carriers.     No  text-book 

2 

47 

Prof.  Ames 

Contracts.     Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi- 

Contracts 

2 

64 

Prof.  Thayer 

Evidence.    Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

2 

108 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity. 

Langdell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

2 

21 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 

vol.  3,  4 

2 

128 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Personal  Property.    Langdell's 

Cases  on  Sales 

2 

41 

Prof.  Ames 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts  (new 

edition) 

2 

104 

Third  Year. 

Prof.  Thayer 

Constitutional  Law.     No  text-book 

2 

35 

Prof.  Smith 

Corporations.      Cumming's    Cases    on 

Corporations 

2 

76 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity. 

No  text-book 

2 

34 

Prof.  Ames 

Partnership.    Ames's  Cases  on  Partner- 

ship 

2 

46 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 

vol.  5,  6 

2 

31 

Prof.  Langdell 

Suretyship   and   Mortgage.     No   text- 

book 

2 

14 

Prof.  Wambaugh 

Agency.     No  text-book 

2 

13 

Prof.  Williston 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

38 

Prof.  Beale 

Carriers.     No  text-book 

2 

22 

Prof.  Ames 

Contracts.     Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi- 

Contracts 

2 

9 

Prof.  Thayer 

Evidence.  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

2 

4 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity. 

Langdell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

2 

4 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Personal  Property.    Langdell's 

Cases  on  Sales 

2 

15       ; 

Prof.  Ames 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts  (new 

edition ) 

2 

3 

Prof.  Gray 

Property  II.    Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 

1 

• 

vol.  3,  4 

2 

4 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  during 
the  last  twentjr-three  years  :  — 


Year. 

Whole  no.  of  stu- 
dents. 

No.  present  during 
the  whole  year. 

No.  present  only 
part  of  the  year. 

Average  num- 
ber. 

1870-71 

165 

107 

58 

136 

1871-72 

138 

107 

31 

123 

1872-73 

117 

109 

8 

113 

1873-74 

141 

121 

20 

131 

1874-75 

144 

130 

14 

137 

1875-76 

173 

153 

20 

163 

1876-77 

199 

168 

31 

184 

1877-78 

196 

172 

24 

183 

1878-79 

169 

137 

32 

154 

1879-80 

177 

138 

39 

157 

1880-81 

161 

136 

25 

149 

1881-82 

161 

139 

22 

146 

1882-83 

138 

120 

18 

129 

1883-84 

150 

130 

20 

140 

1884-85 

156 

139 

17 

148 

1885-86 

158 

142 

16 

151 

1886-87 

188 

160 

28 

174 

1887-88 

225 

197 

28 

211 

1888-89 

225 

198 

27 

212 

1889-90 

262 

229 

33 

245 

1890-91 

285 

255 

30 

272 

1891-92 

370 

337 

33 

354 

1892-93 

405 

369 

36 

388 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission :  — 


Year. 

00 
CO 

72 
79 

OS 

t- 

00 

t- 
oo 

63 
50 

© 

oo 

78 
32 
21 
46 

5 

© 

oo 
oo 

57 
58 
14 
32 

oo 
co 

CO 

61 
41 

25 
34 

CO 

CO 

CI 

oo 

59 
38 
20 
21 

CO 
CO 

oo 

58 
40 

22 
30 

oo 

75 
37 
17 
28 

to 

■  O 
CO 
CO 

55 
46 

17 
40 

oo 

CO 

co 

00 

75 
47 
24 
42 

CO 

fr- 
ee 

CO 

89 
55 
33 
46 

00 

co- 
co 

74 

C6 

27 
58 

©' 
<? 
8 

oo 

90 
59 
52 
62 

OS 

o 

OJ 
00 

106 
73 
45 
61 

en 

o> 

CO 

143 

112 

48 

67 

OS 

g 

140 

119 

70 

76 

First 

Second  

Third 

Special  Students 

31 

47 

In  regard  to  the  last  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the 
three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1877-78, 
there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78  did  not  take  the  three-years'  course, 
but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 
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CO 

OS 

co 

© 

a> 

co 

CO 

1 

o 

CO 

e4 

co 

CO 

co 
1 

<M 

co 

GO 

CO 

GO 
CO 

co 

i 

5 

co 

CO 

CO 

co 

GO 

g 

co 

CO 

co 

§ 

i 

OV 

co 
co 

cs 

GO 

CN 

a. 
oo 

1 

CO 

Offered 

Admitted 

16 

7 

15 

7 

18 
12 

25 
13 

19 

16 

12 

10 

12 
5 

17 
11 

17 
7 

14 
6 

33 

17 

15 
11 

20 
10 

28 
11 

38 
18 

64 
36 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  a 
degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years' 
course :  — 


Year. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
Failed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
Failed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
Failed. 

1877-78 

66      51      15 

66       47     19 

1878-79 

50      42       8 

40       39       1 

... 

1879-80 

73      69       4 

28       26       2 

22       18       4 

1880-81 

45      43       2 

49       46       3 

18       18       0 

1881-82 

49      44       5 

38       37       1 

36       33       3 

1882-83 

46      44       2 

36       34       2 

21       19       2 

1883-84 

51'     41      10 

35       31       4 

26       25       1 

1884-85 

61      56       5 

30       29       1 

23       19       4 

1885-86 

54      48        6 

41       38       3 

18       18       0 

1886-87 

66      59       7 

40       38       2 

26       26       0 

1887-88 

80      70      10 

43       34       9 

33       32       1 

1888-89 

72      66       6 

.      58       55       3 

30       29       1 

1889-90 

86      75      11 

52       49       3 

51       47       4 

1890-91 

107    102       5 

62       54       8 

47       46       1 

1891-92 

134    130       4 

100       91       9 

62       55       7 

1892-93 

139    129      10 

113    101      12 

71      67       4 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  examination 
for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established :  — 

1879-80.  1880-81.  1881-82.  1882-83.  1883-84.  1884-85.  1885-86. 

7  3  10  10  5  5  7 


1886-87. 
9 


1887-88. 
9 


1888-c 
12 


14 


1890-91. 
17 


1891-92. 
11 


1892-93. 
19 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year  :  — 
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Year. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
Failed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
Failed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 

Failed. 

1877-78 

5       2       3 

.        . 

1878-79 

3       2       1 

. 

1879-80 

6       4       2 

110 

5       4       1 

1880-81 

6       4       2 

4      4      0 

1881-82 

2       11 

10       8       2 

1882-83 

3       3       0 

3       2       1 

1883-84 

7       6       1 

3      3      0 

1884-85 

3       2       1 

6       4       2 

1885-86 

4       3       1 

2       2       0 

1886-87 

3       3       0 

4       4       0 

1887-88 

5       3       2 

1       0       1 

2       2       0 

1888-89 

12       8       4 

3       3       0 

1889-90 

7       6       1 

. 

1890-91 

11       9       2 

10      1 

1       1       0 

1891-92 

13     11       2 

. 

3       3       0 

1892-93 

15       9       6 

2       11 

3       2       1 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  entered 
the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  and  shows 
how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges  ;  and  of  the  latter,  how 
many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of  other  colleges  :  — 


Year. 

Whole  number 
of  entries. 

Graduates  of 
colleges. 

Harvard 
graduates. 

Graduates  of 
other  colleges. 

Non-gradu- 
ates. 

1870-71 

105 

60 

19 

41 

45 

1871-72 

92 

56 

26 

30 

36 

1872-73 

87 

47 

22 

25 

40 

1873-74 

95 

58 

29 

29 

37 

1874-75 

102 

55 

40 

15 

47 

1875-76 

119 

67 

39 

28 

52 

1876-77 

128 

77 

47 

30 

51 

'■    1877-78 

111 

79 

47 

32 

32 

1878-79 

102 

62 

38 

24 

40 

:    1879-80 

124 

76 

59 

17 

48 

1880-81 

91 

60 

41 

19 

31 

1881-82 

97 

53 

29 

24 

44 

1882-83 

84 

56 

33 

23 

28 

1883-84 

86 

61 

47 

14 

25 

1884-85 

101 

79 

56 

23 

22 

1885-86 

88 

60 

35 

25 

28 

1886-87 

113 

80 

46 

34 

33 

1887-88 

134 

82 

52 

30 

52 

1888-89 

111 

77 

50 

27 

34 

1889-90 

153 

102 

66 

35 

52 

1890-91 

160 

107 

65 

42 

53 

1891-92 
1892-93 

211 
223 

132 

128 

59 

58 

73 

70 

79 
95 

138 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students 
have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
first  year  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74 ; 
also  the  average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during 
the  whole  period  since  1873-74 ;  also  the  average  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
1873-74  :  — 


Year. 

Of  whole  num- 
ber of  entries. 

Of  Harvard 
graduates. 

Of  graduates  of 
other  colleges. 

Of  non-gradu- 
ates. 

1873-74 

23.34 

23.58 

23.76 

22.83 

1874-75 

22.71 

23.66 

22.78 

21.88 

1875-76 

22.98 

22.35 

23.28 

23.28 

1876-77 

22.33 

22.83 

22.49 

21.76 

1877-78 

23.34 

23.25 

23.83 

22.97 

1878-79 

22.56 

23.14 

22.88 

21.81 

1879-80 

23.20 

23.46 

22.77 

23.02 

1880-81 

22.36 

22.66 

23.11 

21.50 

1881-82 

22.68 

23.06 

23.73 

21.85 

1882-83 

22.73 

22.94 

23.12 

22.13 

1883-84 

22.64 

23.17 

22.86 

21.53 

1884-85 

22.68 

23.33 

22.10 

21.65 

1885-86 

22.73 

23.21 

22.84 

22.03 

1886-87 

22.90 

23.31 

24.00 

21.50 

1887-88 

22.86 

23.33 

23.42 

22.07 

1888-89 

23.07 

23.26 

23.84 

22.23 

1889-90 

22.91 

23.19 

22.83 

22.42 

1890-91 

23.29 

23.57 

23.20 

23.03 

1891-92 

22.68 

22.80 

23.63 

21.71 

1892-93 

23.07 

23.56 

23.56 

22.42 

1873-74  to  1892-93 

22.87 

23.21 

23.30 

22.22 

In  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  School,  the  year  under  review,  if 
compared  with  the  year  1891-92,  must  be  considered  a  poor  year ; 
and  yet,  if  judged  by  any  other  standard,  the  growth  which  it  exhibits 
(34)  is  very  satisfactory.  Indeed,  only  two  years  exhibit  a  greater 
absolute  growth,  namely,  1887-88  (37)  and  1891-92  (82)  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  namely,  from  1886-87  to  1891-92,  the 
School  more  than  doubled  in  size.  It  is  within  the  last  six  years, 
namely,  from  1886-87  to  1892-93,  that  the  great  growth  of  the  School 
has  wholly  taken  place,  the  number  of  students  in  1885-86  (151) 
having  exceeded  by  15  only  the  number  in  1870-71  (136)  ;  and  how 
solid  that  growth  has  been  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  during 
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those  six  years,  the  number  of  students  who  remained  in  the  School 
only  a  part  of  the  year  increased  by  8  only,  namely,  from  28  in 
1886-87  to  36  in  1892-93. 

The  increase  of  students  in  the  year  under  review  was  distributed 
among  the  second  and  third  year  classes  and  special  students,  the 
first  3Tear  class  being  smaller  by  3  than  that  of  1891-92,  which 
latter  was,  however,  larger  by  37  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  second  year  class  was  larger  by  7  than  that  of  1891-92, 
which  was  larger  by  39  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  third 
year  class  was  larger  by  22  than  that  of  1891-92  (70  — 48  =  22),  — 
an  increase  which  was  less  by  2  only  than  the  entire  third  year  class 
in  1886-87,  and  greater  by  5  than  the  entire  third  year  class  in 
1885-86. 

The  current  year  can  be  compared  with  the  year  under  review,  in 
respect  to  the  sizes  of  the  different  classes,  only  by  taking  the  annual 
Catalogues  as  a  standard,  and,  according  to  that  standard,  the  first 
year  class  has  increased  in  the  current  year  by  6  (141  —  135  —  6)  and 
the  second  year  class  by  5  (124  —  119  =  5),  while  the  third  year 
class  has  decreased  by  3  (69  —  66  =  3)  and  the  special  students  have 
dropped  from  71  to  22.  The  small  increase  in  the  first  year  class  is 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  current  year  for  the  first  time,  the 
examination  for  admission  has  embraced  two  languages  instead  of 
one  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  change  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that, 
upon  its  taking  effect,  the  number  of  students  who  offered  themselves 
for  examination  dropped  from  64  to  35,  while  the  number  who  passed 
the  examination  dropped  from  36  to  20.  The  great  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  special  students  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
current  year  for  the  first  time,  special  students,  as  well  as  candidates 
for  a  degree,  if  not  graduates  of  colleges,  have  been  required  to  pass 
the  admission  examinations. 

The  number  of  students  who  entered  the  school  in  the  year  under 
review  was  223,  being  an  increase  of  12  over  the  number  who  entered 
in  1891-92,  and  the  number  who  entered  in  1891-92  (211)  was 
greater  by  51  than  in  any  previous  year,  thus  making  an  increase  of 
63  in  the  number  of  new  entries  in  two  years.  In  the  current  year 
the  number  of  new  entries  to  date  has  dropped  to  170  being  less  by 
40  than  the  number  who  had  entered  at  the  corresponding  date  a  year 
ago.  This  falling  off,  however,  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
new  rule  before  referred  to,  requiring  every  student  who  is  not  a 
graduate  of  a  college  to  pass  the  admission  examination  as  a 
condition  of  entering  the  School. 

The  number  of  College  graduates  who  entered  the  School  in  the 
year  under  review  was  128,  being  less  by  4  than  in  1891-92  ;  but  the 
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number  who  entered  in  the  latter  year  (132)  was  greater  by  25  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  number  who  have  entered  in  the  current 
year  to  date  is  138,  being  16  more  than  had  entered  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  a  year  ago,  9  more  than  at  the  corresponding  date  two 
years  ago,  and  37  more  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  Harvard  graduates  who  entered  the  School  in  the 
year  under  review  was  58,  being  less  by  1  than  in  1891-92,  less  by  7 
than  in  1890-91,  and  less  by  8  than  in  1889-90.  The  number  that 
has  entered  in  the  current  year  to  date  is  53,  being  less  by  4  than  at 
the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago,  less  b}r  3  than  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  two  years  ago,  less  by  6  than  at  the  corresponding 
date  three  years  ago,  and  less  by  8  than  at  the  corresponding  date 
four  years  ago. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  than  Harvard  who 
entered  the  School  in  the  year  under  review  was  70,  being  less  by 
3  than  in  1891-92,  but  greater  by  28  than  in  1890-91,  and  just  twice 
as  many  as  in  1889-90  ;  and  a  greater  number  entered  in  the  latter 
year  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1870-71.  The  number  who 
have  entered  in  the  current  year  to  date  is  85,  being  greater  by  20 
than  at  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago,  greater  by  12  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  two  years  ago,  greater  by  43  than  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  three  years  ago,  and  greater  by  51  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  four  years  ago. 

While,  therefore,  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  entering  the 
School  has  been  gradually  diminishing  during  the  last  four  years, 
having  dropped  from  66  in  1889-90  to  53  in  the  current  year  (to 
date) ,  the  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  entering  the  School 
has  much  more  than  doubled  during  the  same  period,  the  number 
having  risen  from  35  in  1889-90  to  85  in  the  current  }Tear  (to  date) . 
The  falling  off  in  Harvard  graduates  is  perhaps  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  fact  (adverted  to  in  my  last  annual  report)  that  students  of 
Harvard  College  have  frequently,  in  recent  years,  entered  the  Law 
School  before  receiving  their  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  either  ob- 
taining a  special  leave  of  absence  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  not  being  bound  to  remain  longer  in  College.  All  such 
students  belong  of  course  in  the  categorjr  of  non-graduates' when  they 
enter  the  School,  and,  as  our  classification  of  students  into  graduates 
and  non-graduates  has  reference  exclusively  to  the  time  when  they 
enter  the  School,  it  follows  that  all  such  students  will  appear  as  non- 
graduates  in  all  of  our  tables  and  computations  subsequently  made, 
notwithstanding  they  have  in  the  meantime  received  their  degree. 
One  such  student  entered  the  School  in  1890-91,  5  in  1891-92,  12 
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in  1892-93,  and  9  in  the  current  year.  Moreover,  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  such  students  in  the  current  year,  as  compared  with 
1892-93,  is  due  entirely  to  a  change  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  If  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted 
as  freely  in  the  current  year  as  it  was  in  1892-93,  the  number  of 
College  students  who  would  have  entered  the  Law  School  in  con- 
sequence of  such  leave  of  absence  would  have  been  greater  in  the 
current  year  than  it  was  in  1892-93. 

The  number  of  non-graduates  who  entered  the  School  in  the  year 
under  review  was  95,  being  an  increase  of  16  over  the  number  who 
entered  in  1891-92.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  non-graduates 
was,  therefore,  greater  by  4  than  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  entries,  the  graduates  of  colleges  being  less  by  4  than  in  1891-92. 
Doubtless  the  number  of  non-graduates  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  last  year  in  which  non-graduates  could  enter  without 
passing  an  examination,  or  on  passing  an  examination  in  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  and  one  language  only. 

In  the  current  year  the  number  of  non-graduates  entering  the 
School  has  dropped  from  95  to  32  ;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
only  20  passed  the  admission  examination,  the  wonder  is  rather  how 
the  number  can  be  so  large  as  32,  especially  when  it  is  added  that  8 
of  the  20  who  passed  the  admission  examination  entered  the  School 
in  previous  years  as  special  students,  and  passed  the  admission  exam- 
ination in  order  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  therefore,  to  say  that,  of  the  32  non-graduates  who  have 
entered  the  School  this  year  12  passed  the  admission  examination,  12 
were  excused  from  passing  it  in  consequence  of  work  done  and 
examinations  passed  in  Harvard  College,  5  are  old  students  who 
return  to  the  School  after  an  absence  of  a  year  or  more,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  not  effected  by  the  new  rule,  and  3  were  graduates  of 
law  schools,  who,  by  a  rule  recently  adopted,  are  entitled  to  enter 
the  School  without  passing  the  admission  examination. 

If  we  take  the  annual  catalogues  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  size  and  growth  of  the  School,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  period 
of  rapid  growth  began  in  1886-87,  we  find  that  the  increase  was  26 
in  1886-87  (154  +  26  =  180),  35  in  1887-88  (180  +  35  =  215),  2  in 
1888-89  (215  +  2  =  217),  37  in  1889-90  (217  +  37  =  254),  25  in 
1890-91  (254+25  =  279),  84  in  1891-92  (279  +  84  =  363),  and 
31  in  1892-93  (363  +  31  =  394),  while  the  decrease  in  the  current 
year  is  41  (394  —  41  =  353).  This  decrease,  however,  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  the  new  rule  so  often  referred  to ; 
for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  non-graduates  entering  the  School, 
caused  by  the  operation  of  that  rule,  is  63  (95  —  32  =  63) .     It  must 
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not  be  forgotten  that  the  rule  in  question  has  a  two-fold  operation, 
namely,  first,  in  requiring  all  non-graduates  to  pass  the  admission 
examination  ;  secondly,  in  requiring  all  who  are  examined  for  admis- 
sion to  pass  an  examination  in  two  languages  instead  of  one. 

There  is  another  rule,  the  operation*  of  which  has  had  a  tendenc}*-  to 
diminish  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  in  the  current  year,  as 
compared  with  1892-93,  namely,  the  rule  requiring  every  student  in 
the  School  to  pass  an  examination  in  at  least  three  subjects,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  longer  in  the  School. 

This  rule  first  came  into  operation,  as  to  candidates  for  a  degree, 
in  the  year  1892-93,  and  therefore  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  that  it  had  the  effect  of  preventing  candidates  for  a  degree 
from  remaining  in  the  School.  How  much  effect  it  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year  is  uncertain.  At  the  close  of  the  academic 
year  1892-93  there  were  in  the  School  28  candidates  for  a  degree  who 
failed  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  passing  an  examination  in 
three  subjects  either  at  the  annual  examinations  in  June  or  at  the 
examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  September ;  and  all  of  these 
but  5  (who  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  by  a  special 
vote  of  the  Facult}7)  failed  to  return  to  the  School ;  but  to  what 
extent  they  failed  to  return  because  of  the  rule  in  question,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  have 
the  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  Harvard  College  reduced  from 
four  years  to  three  years,  have  thus  far  resulted  in  no  benefit  to  the 
Law  School.  These  efforts  have  not  as  yet  commended  themselves 
to  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  hence  they 
have  not  been  successful,  so  far  as  regards  their  direct  object.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  without  effect.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  the  cause  of  an  important  change  in  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
College  course,  —  a  change  which  had  for  its  object  the  shortening  of 
the  course,  without  materially  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  namely,  by  making  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  represent 
a  certain  amount  of  work  done,  without  reference  to  the  length  of 
time  occupied  in  doing  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  direct  effect  of  this 
change  is  in  favor  of  the  Law  School ;  for  it  enables  a  certain  number 
of  students  to  complete  the  College  course  in  three  years,  and  thus  to 
enter  the  Law  School  a  year  sooner  than  they  otherwise  could.  But 
it  enables  a  much  larger  number  to  complete  the  course  in  less  than 
four  years  without  enabling  them  to  complete  it  in  three  years  ;  and 
in  this  indirect  way  it  has  a  mischievous  effect  upon  the  Law  School, 
which  greatly  overbalances  its  good  effect ;  for,  while  the  Law  School 
undoubtedly  has  an  interest  in  having  the  College  course  reduced  to 
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three  3Tears,  it  has  a  much  greater  interest  in  having  that  course 
terminate  at  the  end  of  an  academic  year,  and  in  having  full  work 
provided  by  the  College  for  each  student  until  his  College  course 
terminates.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  for  students  who  fail  to  com- 
plete the  college  course  in  three  years,  and  yet  have  only  partial 
work  for  the  fourth  year,  if  they  wish  to  enter  the  Law  School 
will  generally  do  so  at  the  end  of  their  third  }^ear  in  College,  pro- 
vided the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  grant  them  leave  of 
absence  ;  and  if  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  not  grant 
them  leave  of  absence  they  will  generally  endeavor  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  by  attending  the  first  year  courses  in  the  Law 
School,  during  their  fourth  3rear  in  College,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
advanced  standing  in  the  Law  School,  and  thus  reducing  their 
residence  in  the  Law  School  to  two  years,  instead  of  reducing  their 
residence  in  College  to  three  years.  The  consequences  to  the  Law 
School  are  plain.  If  a  student  enters  the  Law  School  before  he  has 
finished  his  work  in  College,  the  Law  School  fails  to  get  from  him 
three  full  years  of  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  while  remaining  in 
College  four  years,  he  gains  advanced  standing  in  the  Law  School 
during  his  four  3-ears  in  College,  the  Law  School  not  only  fails  to  get 
from  him  three  full  years  of  work,  but  also  loses  a  full  year  of 
residence  and  a  full  year's  tuition-fee. 

The  extent  to  which  College  students  are  now  entering  the  Law 
School  before  finishing  their  work  in  College,  has  already  been  stated. 
The  extent  to  which  they  are  seeking  to  obtain  advanced  standing 
in  the  Law  School  while  in  College,  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  current  year,  24  College  students  have  applied  for  per- 
mission to  take  first  year  courses  in  the  Law  School,  and  that  21  of 
these  are  members  of  the  present  Senior  class  in  College.  7  of 
these  21  are  taking  the  entire  first  year  work  in  the  Law  School;  2 
others  are  taking  all  but  what  they  had  previously  taken  ;  and  15 
are  taking  courses  enough  to  admit  them  to  advanced  standing. 

M37  report  of  a  year  ago  contains  the  following  passage  in  relation 
to  the  Library  :  — 

"  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  it  has  been  decided  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  Library  by  providing  it  with  another  copy  of 
every  set  of  English  and  American  reports  which  is  used  to  any 
considerable  extent.  With  a  view  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  the  Librarian  made  a  trip  to  England  during  the  last 
summer  vacation,  and  while  there,  he  succeeded  in  purchasing,  on 
veiy  favorable  terms,  1377  volumes  of  English  reports,  making,  with 
extra  sets  of  English  reports  already  belonging  to  the  Library,  1637 
volumes.     We  have  also  availed  ourselves,  and  are  still  availing  our- 
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selves,  of  every  good  opportunity  to  purchase  another  copy  of  every 
set  of  American  reports  of  which  another  copy  is  at  all  needed,  and 
our  purchases  of  such  reports  already  amount  to  508  volumes.  When 
this  plan  has  been  fully  accomplished,  the  Library  will  have  three 
copies  of  all  the  more  important  sets  of  English  and  American  reports, 
and  of  several  sets  it  will  have  four  copies." 

The  policy  thus  indicated  has  since  been  diligently  pursued  ;  and 
as  a  consequence  there  have  been  added  to  the  Library  since  the  fore- 
going statement  was  made,  1686  volumes  of  American  reports. 
Adding  these  to  the  number  stated  above,  we  have  a  total  of  2194 
volumes  of  American  reports,  added  to  the  library  pursuant  to  the 
plan  stated  in  the  preceeding  paragraph. 

The  purchase  of  American  reports  by  us  is  attended  with  two 
peculiar  difficulties,  —  one  relating  to  price,  the  other  relating  to  con- 
dition. Some  American  reports  have  had  a  very  large  sale,  while 
others  have  had  a  very  small  sale.  The  former  have  generally  been 
re-printed,  —  some  of  them  many  times,  — while  the  latter  generally 
have  never  been  re-printed.  Moreover,  reprints  of  American  reports 
are  almost  invariably  inferior  to  the  original  edition,  and  every  suc- 
cessive re-print  is  generally  worse  than  the  one  which  preceded  it. 
Therefore,  as  a  rule,  we  decline  to  purchase  re-prints  of  American 
reports  on  any  terms  whatever ;  and  yet,  in  the  case  of  reports  which 
have  been  re-printed,  it  is  frequently  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
complete  set  of  the  original  edition  ;  and  even  when  a  complete  set  is 
found,  we  seldom  think  it  safe  to  purchase  it  until  it  has  first  been 
seen  b}T  us  and  every  volume  of  it  examined. 

In  the  case  of  American  reports  which  have  never  been  re-printed 
(not  including  of  course  reports  of  very  recent  date) ,  as  the  market 
for  them  is  narrow,  so  the  supply  of  copies  is  limited  ;  and  hence 
booksellers  find  it  for  their  interest  to  hold  them  at  veiy  high  prices. 
When,  therefore,  as  is  generally  the  fact,  such  reports  are  to  be  had 
only  at  second  hand,  the  purchase  of  them  is  attended  with  difficulty 
in  respect  both  to  price  and  condition. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  successful  beyond  our  expectations  ;  for, 
while  the  large  number  of  volumes  of  American  reports  stated  above 
have  been  recently  added  to  the  Library,  we  have  never  purchased  a 
set  which  was  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  nor  for  other  than 
a  very  moderate  price. 

C.    C.    LANGDELL,  Dean. 

December,  1893. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
year  1892-93  :  — 

The  new  four  year's  course  of  instruction  went  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year.  The  chang^was  not  marked  by  a  dimin- 
ution in  the  size  of  the  entering  class  as  had  been  anticipated,  but  the 
expected  falling  off,  though  delayed,  has  occurred  at  last,  the  new 
matriculants  in  the  present  year  being  25  less  in  number  than  those  of 
a  year  ago.  Owing,  however,  to  the  large  size  of  the  higher  classes 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  School  will  not  be  diminished. 

In  the  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  recent  diminution  of 
the  percentage  of  college  graduates  in  the  entering  classes  of  the 
School,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  discuss  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  result.  Whatever  these  causes  may  be  they  are 
evidently  still  operative,  for  the  percentage,  having,  between  1884  and 
1892,  fallen  from  53.9  to  28.2,  has  in  the  present  year  dropped  to 
23.0.  This  steady  diminution  in  the  relative  number  of  the  most 
desirable  class  of  our  students  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  serious 
attention  of  the  University  authorities. 

As  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  School  during  the  past 
year  may  be  mentioned  : 

1st. — The  establishment  of  a  laboratory  of  experimental  thera- 
peutics for  carrying  on  original  investigations  and  for  training 
advanced  students  in  pharmacological  research. 

2d.  — The  deliveiy  of  a  course  of  evening  lectures  on  special  thera- 
peutic subjects  b}'  Professor  H.  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  Association.  The  course 
was  numerously  attended  b}T  both  students  and  practitioners,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  similar  courses  will  in  the  future  form  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School. 

3d.  — The  participation  by  the  School  in  the  University  Exhibit  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  In  this  exhibit  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  present  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs and  charts  a  picture  of  the  facilities  for  instruction  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  growth 
of  its  various  departments ;  secondly,  to  give  to  the  exhibit  a 
personal  and  historical  character  by  the  display  of  busts  of  distin- 
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guished  physicians  who  have  been  connected  with  the  School  and  of 
instruments  marking  the  steps  in  the  progress  of  important  inven- 
tions, and,  thirdly,  to  show  certain  pieces  of  apparatus  and  methods 
of  work  which  are  in  actual  use  for  purposes  of  teaching  and  research 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  laboratories  in 
which  the}7  originated. 

The  special  work  done  in  the  Medical  School,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  instruction  as  set  forth  in  the  appended  tables,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  — 

Anatomy.  — The  collection  of  large  paper  pulp  models  of  bones  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  very  large  model  representing  a 
median  section  of  a  skull. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  — A  second  edition  of  Professor  Minot's 
treatise  on  Human  Embryology  has  been  prepared  by  the  author  and 
translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Sandor  Kaessner. 

Professor  Minot  has  also  published  an  article  on  ' '  The  Structural 
Plan  of  the  Human  Brain"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  a 
classified  "  Bibliography  of  Vertebrate  Embryology  "  containing  over 
3500  titles,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histor}T. 

Physiology.  — Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Howell,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physiologjr  (who  has,  to  our  great  loss,  accepted  the 
Chair  of  Physiology  in  the  newly  organized  Medical  School  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Universit}7)  the  following  investigations  were  carried 
on : 

1. — By  Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton,  on  the  relation  of  calcium  salts  to 
physiological  irritability. 

2.  — Bjr  Mr.  A.  T.  Mann,  on  the  relation  of  calcium  salts  to  the 
formation  of  fibrin. 

3.  — By  Mr.  Edwin  Leonard,  on  the  effect  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  conductivity  of  nerve  fibres. 

4. —  By.  Mr.  J.  N.  Coolidge,  as  holder  of  the  John  Ware  Fellow- 
ship, on  the  degeneration  and  regeneration  of  vaso  motor  and  sweat 
nerve  fibres. 

A  study  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  production  of  a  bi- 
lateral tendon  reflex  was  also  made  by  Messrs.  Metcalf  and  Page, 
and  the  effect  of  fatigue  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  nerve  impulses 
was  studied  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Dolliver  as  holder  of  the  George  C. 
Shattuck  Fellowship. 

Chemistry. — Professor  E.  S.  Wood  has  continued  his  studies  on 
the  restoration  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  dried  blood  stains.  The 
results  will  appear  in  an  article  on  "  Blood  and  Other  Stains"  in  Vol. 
II.  of  a  new  medico-legal  work  now  in  publication  by  Wm.  Wood  & 
Co. 
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The  study  of  uraemia  in  co-operation  with  Professor  F.  C. 
Shattuck  has  been  continued. 

Pathology. — Professor  Councilman  has  published  the  results  of 
original  investigations  on  Gonorrhoeal  Myocarditis,  on  Diptheria,  and 
on  Sudden  Death  in  Heart  Disease. 

Dr.  Whitney  has  been  engaged  in  studying  new  methods  of  prepar- 
ing cover  slips  for  staining  blood  and  bacteria  and  in  investigating  the 
subject  of  extra  uterine  pregnacy. 

Dr.  Mallory  has  pursued  investigation  into  the  nature  of  Hyaline 
and  is  now,  as  holder  of  the  George  C.  Shattuck  and  the  Charles  E. 
Ware  fellowships,  continuing  these  investigations  in  Prague. 

Dr.  Prescott  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  primary  tumors  of 
the  liver.     Papers  on  all  these  subjects  will  shortly  appear. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  articles  in  the  forthcoming  report  from 
the  City  Hospital  consisting  principally  of  reports  of  cases  from 
autopsies  at  that  institution. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst  has  isolated  and  described  a  new 
bacillus  (B.  Pyocyaneus  Pericarditidis)  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians. 

Dr.  Stone  has  spent  much  time  in  preparing  material  for  illustrat- 
ing Dr.  Warren's  work  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

Drs.  Burr  and  McCollom  have  been  engaged  upon  inoculation 
experiments  with  actinomycosis. 

Dr.  McCollom  has  also  done  much  work  upon  the  methods  of 
differential  diagnosis  of  the  Bacillus  of  Typhoid  Fever  and  of  the 
Spirillum  of  Asiatic  Cholera. 

Museum. — Many  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Museum  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  the  osteological  series  by 
Professor  Dwight. 

The  Museum  was  open  five  times  weekly  during  the  second  half- 
year  in  order  to  afford  a  better  opportunhyy  for  the  students  to  study 
the  specimens.  This  was  improved  by  a  small  percentage  of  the 
classes. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 

During  the  year  was 475 

During  the  first  terra 442 

During  the  second  term 454 

Of  these  220  had  litera^  or  scientific  degrees. 

There  were  83  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  three-}' ears'  course,  of  whom  17  were  rejected. 

There  were  19  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  the  four-years'  course,  of  whom   one  was   rejected ;    8   of  these 
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students  received  the  degree  cum  laude,  and  6  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  together  with  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  24  students. 


The  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows  : 
1st  Barringer  Scholarship,  T.  H.  Carter 
2d 
Faculty  " 


Cheever 
Sweetser 
Foster  Gratuity 


X  .    XX.    \yZLl  ItJr 

E.  H.  Kidder 

H.  D.  Jenks  . 

H.  F.  Hewes 

C.  L.  Mix  .    . 

F.  S.  Smith    . 

J.  C.  Hubbard 

M.  C.  Bamji  .    . 

A.  B.  Duel     . 

M.  D.  Brown 

3d  Class. 
4th     «« 

3d  " 

2d  " 

2d  " 

2d  " 

1st  " 

1st  " 

3d  " 

2d  « 


The  Faculty  awarded  one  gratuity  to 

A.  C.  Fales 1st  Class. 

The  usual  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  appended 
tables. 

H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  Dean. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,   1892-93. 

FIRST   CLASS. 

Descriptive  Anatomy.  —  Professor  D wight.     Three  exercises  per  week. 

128  students. 
Practical  and  Applied  Anatomy.  —  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson.     Three 

exercises  per  week,  November  till  May. 
Practical  Anatomy,  Recitations,  and  Exercises  in  Dissection.  —  Drs.   Mixter, 

Conant,  Munro,  and  Bryant.     Six  exercises  per  week,  November  till  May. 
Laboratory  Exercises  in  Histology. — Professor  C  S.  Minot,  and  Drs.  Quincy 

Greene,  and  Ames.      Two  exercises  per  week,   1st  half-year;    three,  2d 

half-year. 
Histology. — Professor  C.  S.  Minot.     Two  lectures  a  week,  1st  half-year. 

132  students. 
Embryology.  —  Professor  C.  S.  Minot.     One  lecture  a  week,  2nd  half-year. 
Systematic  and  Experimental  Physiology.  — Professors  Bowditch  and  Howell. 

Five  exercises  per  week,  1st  half-year  ;  six,  2d  half-year.  125  students. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Experimental  Physiology.  — Dr.  Cardwell.    November 

till  May. 
Medical  Chemistry. — Professor  Hills.     Two  exercises  per  week,  2d  half-year. 
Practical  Exercises  in  the  Laboratory  for  Medical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Hills, 

and  Drs.  Wentworth  and  Worcester.     2d  half-year. 
General  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Hills.    Two  exercises  per  week, 

1st  half-year.  122  students. 
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Practical  Exercises   in   the   Laboratory   for   General    Chemistry.  —  Professor 
Hills,  and  Drs.  Harrington  and  Worcester. 

Hygiene.  — Dr.  Harrington.     Eighteen  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Bacteriology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Ernst.     One  exercise  per  week,  2d  half-year. 

128  students. 

Practical  Work  in  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory.  — Asst.  Professor  Ernst,  and 
Drs.  Jackson,  Stone,  and  Burr.     One  exercise  per  week.     2d  half-year. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

Topographical  and  Advanced   Anatomy. — Professor  D wight.      One  exercise 
per  week.  126  students. 

Practical  and  Applied  Anatomy.  —  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson.     Three 
exercises  per  week,  November  till  May. 

Practical  Anatomy,   with   Exercises   in   Dissection. — Drs.   Mixter,    Conant, 
Munro,  and  Bryant.     Five  exercises  per  week,  till  May. 

Medical  and  Toxicological  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood.     Two  exercises  per 
week,  1st  half-year.  133  students. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Laboratory  for  Medical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood 
and  Dr.  Wentworth.     Five  exercises  per  week. 

General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Professor  Councilman.     Two 
exercises  per  week.  123  students. 

Special  Pathological  Anatomy,  with  Demonstrations.  —  Professor  Councilman. 
Two  exercises  per  week. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Pathological  Histology.  —  Professor  Councilman,  and 
Drs.  Whitney,  Prescott,  and  Mallory.     Two  exercises  per  week. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Performing  Autopsies.  —  Professor  Councilman,  and 
Dr.  Mallory.     Throughout  the  year. 

Clinical  Medicine,  including  one  weekly   conference.  —  Professors   Shattuck 
and  Mason,  and  Dr.  Vickery.     Seven  exercises  per  week. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Auscultation  and  Percussion.  —  Drs.  Gannett,  V.  Y. 
Bowditch,  Withington,  and  Knight.     In  sections  during  1st  half-year. 

Recitations  in  Theory  and  Practice.  — Dr.  Cutler.     Two  exercises  per  week. 

Laryngoscopy.  —  Drs.  De  Blois  and  Farlow.    In  sections  during  1st  half-year. 

The  Application  of  Bandages  and  Apparatus.  —  Drs.  Burrell  and  Scudder. 
Six  exercises  per  week,  October  till  January. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Professor  Warren.     Two  exercises  per  week. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Porter.     Three  exercises  per  week. 

Clinical   Surgery.     Practical  Exercises.  —  Drs.  Elliot,  Harrington,  Monks, 
Burrell,  and  Watson.     Throughout  the  year. 

Therapeutics.  —  Dr.  Harrington.     Two  exercises  per  week.  125  students. 

Paediatrics.  — Asst.  Professor  Rotch.     Two  exercises  per  week  for  two  months. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Theory   and  Practice   of   Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson.      Two 
exercises  per  week.  103  students. 

Recitations  in  the  Theory   and  Practice   of  Obstetrics.  —  Dr.  C.  M.  Green. 
One  exercise  per  week. 
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Operative  Obstetrics. — Dr.  C.  M.  Green.     Twelve  practical  exercises. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Drs.  C.  M.  Green,  Reynolds, 

and  Townsend.     Throughout  the  year. 
Obstetrical  Conference.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  and  Drs.  C.  M.  Green, 

Reynolds,  and  Townsend.     One  exercise  per  week  after  December. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  —  Professor  Fitz.     Two  exercises  per  week, 

103  students. 
Clinical  Lectures  in  Theory  and  Practice.  —  Professor  Fitz.      Two  exercises 

per  week. 
Clinical  Medicine,  including  one  weekly  conference.  —  Professors  Shattuck 

and  Mason,  and  Dr.  Vickery.     Seven  exercises  per  week.         99  students. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. — Professor  Warren.  Two  exercises  per 
week.  101  students. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Cheever,  and  Drs.  Gay,  Bolles,  Bradford, 
Post,  and  Gavin.     Three  exercises  per  week. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professors  Porter  and  Warren,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H. 

Richardson,  and  Drs.  Beach,  Homans,   and  Cabot.     One  exercise  per 

week. 
Clinical  Surgery  (conference).  — Professor  Porter.     One  exercise  per  week. 

98  students. 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery.  —  Professor  Porter.     Two  exercises 

per  week  in  March  and  April. 

Operative  Surgery. — Professor  Porter,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson, 
and  Drs.  Mixter,  Conant,  Munro,  Monks,  Elliot,  Harrington,  Burrell, 
Watson,  and  Scddder.     Fifteen  practical  exercises. 

Surgical  Landmarks.  —  Dr.  Monks.     Ten  Exercises. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye. — Professor  Wadsworth  and  Dr.  Standish.  Four  exer- 
cises per  week.      1st  half-year. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin.  —  Professor  White.  One  exercise  per  week. 
Clinical  Dermatology.  — Professor  White.  One  exercise  per  week. 
Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Baker.     One  exercise  per  week.  60  students- 

Clinical   Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Baker   and  Dr.   Strong.     Two  exercises 

per  week,  2d  half-year. 
Clinical  Gynaecology.  —  Dr.  Davenport.     Two  exercises  per  week,  1st  half- 
year. 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Syphilis.  —  Dr.  Post.     One  exercise  per 

week  till  February. 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear. — Professors  Blake 

and  J.  O.  Green.     One  exercise  per  week,  January  till  April. 
Anatomy,   Physiology,    and  Diseases   of  the   Ear. — Professor  Blake.      Two 

exercises  per  week  for  three  months. 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Children. — Asst.  Professor 

Rotch.     Two  exercises  per  week.  29  students. 

Practical  Diagnosis   and  Treatment   of  Diseases   of  the  Nervous   System. — 

Dr.  Putnam.     One  exercise  per  week. 
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Mental  Diseases.  —  Dr.  Fisher.     Two  exercises  per  week,  2d  half-year. 
Legal  Medicine,  with  Demonstrations.  —  Asst.  Professor  Draper.     Two  exer- 
cises per  week,  1st  half-year. 

FOURTH   CLASS. 

Clinical  Medicine.  — Dr.  Gannett.     One  exercise  per  week  for  seven  months. 
Clinical  Medicine.  —  Dr.  Vickery.     One  exercise  per  week  for  three  months. 
Clinical  Surgery.  —  Dr.  Gay.     Two  exercises  per  week  for  two  months. 
Clinical  Surgery.  —  Dr.  Burrell.     Two  exercises  per  week  for  three  months. 
Operative  Surgery. — Professor  Porter,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson, 

and  Drs.  Mixter  and  Monks.     Practical  Exercises.  4  students. 

Orthopedic  Surgery.  —  Dr.  Bradford.    Two  exercises  per  week  for  two  months. 
Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.   L.  Richardson  and  Dr.   C.   M.   Green. 

Two  exercises  per  week  for  five  months.  •  8  students. 

Operative  Obstetrics. — Professor  W.  L.  Richardson  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Green. 

Practical  exercises.  6  students. 

Ophthalmoscopy.  — Professor  Wadsworth.     Two  exercises  per  week. 

6  students. 
Dermatology.  —  Professor  White.     Two  exercises  per  week.  4  students. 

Clinical  Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Baker  and  Drs.  Davenport,  Strong,  and 

Swift.     Two  exercises  per  week.  24  students. 

Operative  Gynaecology. — Professor  Baker  and  Drs.  Davenport,  Strong,  and 

Swift.     Ten  exercises. 
Diseases  of  Children.  —  Asst.  Professor  Rotch.     Two  exercises  per  week  for 

three  months.  14  students. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Drs.  Walton  and  Knapp.     Two  exercises 

per  week  for  four  months. 
Mental  Diseases.  — Dr.  Fisher.     Two  exercises  per  week  for  four  months. 
Mental  Diseases.  —  Dr.  Cowles.     One  exercise  per  week  for  three  months. 
Laryngology.  —  Dr.  Coolidge.     Three  exercises  per  week  for  three  months. 

2  students. 
Otology.  —  Professors  Blake  and  J.  O.  Green.     Three  exercises  per  week  for 

eight  months.  3  students. 

Legal  Medicine.  —  Asst.  Professor  Draper.     Two  exercises  per  week,  1st  half- 
year.  6  students. 
Syphilis.  —  Dr.  Greenough.     Two  lectures  a  week  for  four  months. 
Ovarian  Tumors.  —  Dr.  Homans.     Six  lectures  ;  clinical  exercises. 
Hygiene.  —  Dr.  Durgin.     Sixteen  lectures.                                              5  students. 
Genito-urinary  Surgery.  —  Drs.  Cabot  and  Watson.     One  exercise  per  week 

for  seven  months. 
Bacteriology. — Dr.  Ernst.     One  exercise  per  week  for  four  months. 

10  students. 
Cookery. — Boston  Cooking  School.     Two  exercises  per  week  for  one  month. 
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TABLE  II.  — SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TERMS   SPENT  AT  THE 
SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Spent   six 
terms   . 

57 

96$ 

63 

89$ 

72 
91$ 

83 
85# 

77 
88$ 

51 

93# 

58 

88$ 

62 

94$ 

90 

9754 

78 
9654 

Spent  five 
terms  . 

0 

3 

4$ 

3 

44 

4 

4 

2 

3# 

2 
354 

1 

1 

154 

0 

Spent  four 
terms  . 

2 

4 

hi 

4 

hi 

1 
1$ 

3 

2 

354 

6 

954 

1 

m 

1 

154 

2 

Spent  three 
terms  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Spent  two 
terms  . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

si 

1 

li 

0 

2 

35« 

1 

0 

Total  grad- 
uated . 

591 

732 

793 

984 

87 5 

566 

$Q7 

66" 

939 

81*10 

1  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class.  6  Includes  seven  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

8  Includes  three  students  of  the  fourth  class.  7  Includes  thirteen  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

*  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class.  8  Includes  seventeen  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

*  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourth  class.  9  Includes  twenty-six  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

6  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourth  class.  10  Includes  twenty-three  students  of  the  fourth  class. 


TABLE  III.  —  STATISTICS    OF   EXAMINATIONS. 
EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


1893. \ 


June 


I  Sept. 


Physics. 

Latin. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Elec- 
tive. 

Gen. 
Chem. 

Qual. 

Analysis 

Re- 

jected 

f  Offered    .    .  61 
I  Conditioned  21 

53 

63 

61 

47 

47 

}5 

4 

0 

1 

11 

30 

f  Offered    .    .    34 

30 

36 

34 

21 

23 

}* 

\  Conditioned   16 

6 

0 

3 

9 

16 

TABLE   IV. 


Summer  Courses. 

Graduate  Courses. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Courses  taken    . 
Students    .... 
Receipts    .... 

54 

33 

$1250 

60 

45 

$1425 

77 

65 

$1817 

84 

67 

$1865 

Ill 

81 

$2650 

27 

22 

$617 

64 
32 

$1295 

145 

43 

$2137 

52 

33 

$1240 

103 

52 

$2083 
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THE  DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  upon  the  Dental  Department  for  the  year  1892-93  :  — 

The  number  of  students  matriculating  was  fifty-three,  divided  as 
follows :  first  year,  twenty-one  ;  second  year,  thirteen  ;  third  year, 
nineteen.  Three  first-j^ear  students  left  the  School  for  various 
reasons  during  their  second  term.  At  the  Commencement  in  June 
fourteen  were  graduated  and  three  failed  to  pass  the  final  exam- 
inations. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  have  been  the  same  as  in  former  years, 
with  little  change. 

In  the  first  year  the  students  have  attended  the  Medical  School, 
joining  the  class  of  that  year  and  taking  the  Medical  School  courses 
in  Anatomy,  with  dissections,  Physiology,  with  laboratory  instruc- 
tion, and  Chemistry,  also  with  abundant  laboratory  practice,  under 
their  respective  instructors.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  have  taken 
with  the  Medical  class  the  regular  examinations.  In  the  Dental 
School  instructors  of  the  Medical  School  have  given  instruction  to 
students  of  the  second  and  third  }^ears  —  Dr.  Monks  in  Surgical 
Pathology,  Dr.  Worcester  in  Chemistry  applied  to  Dentistry,  and 
Dr.  Walton  on  Neurology  in  its  application  to  the  Trifacial  Nerve. 
Lectures  are  given  on  their  respective  subjects  by  the  professors  and 
instructors  of  the  Dental  School,  occupying  for  each  student  one  hour 
a  day  throughout  the  year.  These  subjects  are  Operative  Dentistry, 
Mechanical  Dentistry,  Dental  Pathology,  Orthodontia,  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Therapeutics,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Bacteriology, 
and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  The  time  not  given  to  lectures  is 
devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  Operative  and  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry, Orthodontia,  and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  As  Dentistry 
is  mainly  a  business  requiring  manipulative  skill,  manual  practice 
necessarily  occupies  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
students.  We  have  a  large  and  interested  body  of  instructors 
and  demonstrators  who  assist  the  professors  in  this  most  arduous 
part  of  their  duties.  The  work  in  the  Operative  and  Mechanical 
Infirmaries  is  done  entirely  by  the  students  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructors.  A  supply  of  patients  is  never  lacking,  and  many 
forms  of  dental  and  oral  disease  are  presented  to  and  treated  by  the 
students,  such  as  are  seldom  met  with  in  private  practice.  Cases  of 
cleft  palate  are  not  infrequent,  and  are  operated  upon  by  the  professor 
by  means  of  the  surgical  method  of  staphyloraphy,  or  by  the  students 
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under  instruction  of  the  demonstrator,  Dr.  Moriarty,  by  means  of 
artificial  vela.  The  range  of  work  performed  in  our  Infirmaries  is 
little  understood  even  by  the  most  intelligent.  Extraction  of  teeth 
for  the  relief  of  tooth-ache  is  supposed  to  be  our  principal  business. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  this  is  necessarily  done  for  relief  of  pain 
caused  by  neglect  among  the  ignorant  and  careless  poor.  But 
the  more  thoughtful  can  have  their  teeth  cared  for,  irregular  and 
deformed  dentures  straightened  and  made  sightly,  artificial  teeth 
inserted  on  plates  or  on  the  natural  roots,  fractured  jaws  set  and  made 
useful,  and  artificial  palates  inserted  which  give  the  power  of  intel- 
ligible speech  to  many  that  have  never  possessed  it,  or  restore  it 
to  those  who  by  some  accident  to  the  mouth  have  been  deprived  of 
it.  Surgeons  are  beginning  to  recognize  these  as  specialties  of  den- 
tistry, and  patients  are  being  sent  to  us  with  increasing  frequency 
by  physicians  and  even  from  hospitals.  Drs.  D.  M.  Clapp  and 
W.  H.  Potter  have  given  clinical  instruction  of  a  very  valuable  kind, 
and  have  accepted  appointments  for  another  year.  All  the  clinical 
instructors  of  both  departments  have  accepted  service  for  another 
year,  except  Dr.  Banfield,  who  after  a  service  of  several  years  has  de- 
clined a  renomination  on  account  of  his  health.  Dr.  F.  S.  Hopkins, 
of  the  class  of  1888,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

The  number  of  students  is  steadily  increasing,  and  crowding  our 
already  over-crowded  rooms.  The  Operative  department  has  found 
space  by  taking  possession  of  an  unoccupied  room  on  the  same  floor. 
This  is,  however,  little  suited  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  to  fit 
it  properly  to  our  wants  will  require  a  great  outlay  of  money,  of 
which  we  have  none  to  spare.  Such  relief  is  not  within  reach  of  the 
Mechanical  department.  We  have  no  room,  good  or  bad,  to  expand 
into.  The  room  we  have  is  already  filled  to  repletion.  After  due  con- 
sideration it  was  resolved  to  make  a  mighty  effort  to  raise  money  for 
a  new  building.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Faculty  and  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1892,  which  was  addressed  by  several  well-known  and 
approved  speakers,  including  the  late  Bishop  Brooks,  who  here  deliv- 
ered his  last  secular  address  and  for  a  cause  in  which  he  was  sincerely 
interested.  An  executive  committee,  composed  of  well-known  busi- 
ness men  of  this  community,  was  nominated  by  our  President,  and  the 
enterprise  was  launched.  Unfortunately,  the  year  of  1892-93  proved 
especially  hard  for  such  an  enterprise  as  ours.  The  death  of  the 
beloved  Bishop  Brooks  gave  the  first  blow,  the  Cuttyhunk  disaster 
came  next,  the  storms  and  tempests  at  the  South  and  West  followed, 
and  finally  came  the  business  depression.  All  these  reduced  the 
powers  even  of  the  most  willing  and  best  disposed,  and  the  under- 
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taking  is  now  at  a  standstill.  It  is  not  abandoned,  however.  We 
are  but  waiting  for  better  times,  when  we  shall  start  again,  under 
fairer  auspices  we  hope. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Cooke  accepted  the  appointment  of  Instructor  in  Crown 
and  Bridge  Work  for  another  year.  His  work  in  this  department 
has  been  exceptionally  good.  He  has  succeeded  in  imparting  his 
own  interest  to  the  students  and  awaking  them  from  the  sluggish 
perfunctoriness  that  is  apt  to  accompany  student-work  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Drs.  Paul  and  Moriarty,  demonstrators  of  the  two  main 
departments,  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  most  interested  and 
faithful  manner,  and  have  accepted  appointments  for  another  year. 

Professor  Brackett  has  given  35  lectures  in  Dental  Patholog}^  — 
following  the  same  general  course  as  in  former  years,  introducing 
and  getting  variety  from  such  new  matter  as  passing  time  has 
developed. 

Dr.  Fillebrown  has  given  33  lectures. 

Dr.  Smith  lectured  or  gave  clinics  every  Thursday  during  the  term, 
35  in  number,  and  reports  that  the  students  under  his  direction  have 
treated  59  cases  of  irregularities  during  the  year  —  many  of  them  so 
pronounced  as  to  produce  positive  deformities  ;  they  have  succeeded 
not  only  in  producing  an  attractive  and  wholesome  appearance  where 
there  was  actual  repulsiveness,  but  have  given  greater  power  of 
proper  mastication,  and  added  resonance  and  distinctness  to  the 
voice. 

Dr.  Stanton  gave  30  lectures,  28  in  Oral  Anatomy  and  2  in  Bac- 
teriology. In  Oral  Anatomy  the  subjects  taken  up  were  :  Formation 
of  the  skin  ;  the  formation  of  teeth  from  skin  ;  simple  and  complex 
forms  of  same ;  descriptions  of  temporary  and  permanent  sets ; 
superior  and  inferior  maxillae  ;  their  articulations  ;  antrum  of  High- 
more  ;  dentine,  enamel,  and  cementum  ;  histology  of  the  same  ;  pulp, 
its  formation  and  what  it  forms  ;  development  of  the  teeth ;  em- 
bryology of  the  same;  cell  elements;  calcification;  development  of 
the  jaws ;  eruption  and  attachment  of  the  teeth ;  irregularities ; 
supernumerar}^  teeth. 

Dr.  Briggs  gave  30  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Oral  Cavity,  introducing  and  explain- 
ing such  new  remedies  as  seemed  appropriate. 

Dr.  Chandler  gave  28  lectures  on  Mechanical  Dentist^. 

Dr.  Fillebrown  gave  33  lectures  on  Operative  Dentistry. 

Dr.  Monks  gave  10  lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

Dr.  Worcester  gave  10  lectures  on  Dental  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Walton  gave  4  lectures  on  Neurology. 

Dr.  Cooke  gave  6  lectures  on  Crown  and  Bridge  work. 
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Dr.  Boardman,  the  faithful  and  interested  Curator  of  our  Dental 
Museum,  writes  as  follows:  —  "Since  my  last  report  the  Dental 
Museum  has  played  its  part  in  the  University  Exhibit  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  From  its  treasures  there  were  contributed 
two  cabinets  containing  nearly  a  thousand  specimens,  mostly  patho- 
logical, divided  into  18  different  and  distinct  subjects,  the  most 
interesting.  This  exhibit  proved  unique.  There  was  nothing  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  it  proved  of  unusual  interest  to  the  general  public 
as  well  as  to  dentists  and  physicians.  The  contributions  continue  to 
increase,  largely  from  the  3Tounger  graduates.  Many  also  who  are 
unconnected  with  the  School,  and  even  non-graduates  contribute 
specimens. 

The  past  year  about  100  new  specimens,  mostly  pathological,  have 
been  received.  Among  them  are  24  skulls  of  native  Hawaiians  which, 
by  vote  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  were  obtained  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Whitney, 
of  Honolulu,  S.  I.  These  skulls,  supposed  to  be  at  least  1500  years 
old,  were  secured  by  him  from  the  lava  caves  on  one  of  the  islands, 
and  brought  to  the  World's  Fair.  This  valuable  collection  represents 
nearly  every  known  form  of  dental  disease.  These  are  labelled  with 
such  information  as  is  possible  to  put  in  a  small  space.  When,  if 
ever,  our  catalogue  is  printed,  the  story  can  be  given  more  at 
length." 

Dr.  J.  R.  White  having  declined  a  renomination  as  Instructor  in 
Mechanical  Dentistry,  Dr.  Fred.  H.  Woodcock,  of  the  class  of  '91, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  place. 

At  the  meeting  in  June  it  was  voted  by  the  Faculty  to  establish  a 
small  ward  for  such  surgical  patients  as  need  to  remain  for  a  limited 
time,  their  condition  making  immediate  removal  undesirable.  Accord- 
ingly a  room  containing  two  beds  has  been  provided.  These  beds 
have  already  been  used  by  patients  with  marked  benefit.  The  pro- 
vision promises  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  future. 

It  was  decided  b}^  the  Faculty  to  make  at  the  World's  Fair  an  exhibit 
of  the  facilities  of  the  School  for  instruction,  and  of  such  specimens  as 
were  in  quality,  variety,  number,  or  arrangement  likely  to  prove  unique. 
Photographs,  interior  and  exterior,  of  the  building  were  prepared 
and  placed  with  the  exhibit.  Also  charts  to  show  the  growth  of  the 
School  in  students,  native  and  foreign,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  instructors,  and  in  the  number  of  courses.  A  collection  of  patho- 
logical preparations  showing  formations  of  secondary  dentine,  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  School  by  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Cooke,  and  believed 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  existence,  as  well  as  several 
historical  specimens  from  the  laboratory  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  C.  Keep, 
our  first  professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Dean,  were  included 
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in  the  exhibit.     Dr.  Boardman,  our  efficient  Curator,  has  told  the 
rest  of  the  story  above. 

The  fund  subscribed  for  our  new  building  now  amounts  to  $18,000 
—  and  $20,000  more  is  urgently  needed  at  once,  that  the  purchase  of 
a  very  desirable  lot  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Medical  School 
building  may  be  consummated. 

THOMAS   H.    CHANDLER,  Dean. 


THE   BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1892-93  :  — 

Regular,  stated  courses  of  instruction  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Botany,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  were  given,  as  usual,  by  Messrs. 
Motle}7,  Watson,  Kidder,  and  Storer ;  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Farm,  Mr.  Herse}7,  met  the  students  regularly  twice  a  week  for 
familiar  talks  about  the  tools,  implements,  and  processes  of  New 
England  agriculture. 

Six  students  were  connected  with  the  School,  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred  upon  one  of  them  at 
Commencement. 

One  paper,  entitled  Facts  Gathered  by  Observation  and  Experience 
Relating  to  the  White  Pine,  by  Mr.  Hersey,  was  printed  for  insertion, 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Busse}7  Bulletin. 

As  has  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the  School  of  the  Bussey 
Institution  suffers  constantly  through  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  of  the  governments  of  the  several  states  in  fostering 
and  in  advertising  the  numerous  experiment  stations  and  so-called 
land-grant  colleges  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  land. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  a  hay- wagon  to  the  Bussey  Farm, 
from  Mr.  Patrick  McMorrow,  of  Jamaica  Plain  ;  and  of  several  sets 
of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals,  presented  to  the  Library 
by  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr.,  and  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Cheever,  B.A.S.,  of 
Mattapan. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 
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THE  VETEKINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Of  the  three  members  of  the  third  class  all  presented  themselves 
for  the  final  examinations,  and  all  were  successful.  There  were  five 
graduates  ;  three  from  the  third  class  and  two  others  who,  for  various 
reasons,  had  not  previously  qualified. 

There  are  now  fifty  students  in  the  School,  divided  as  follows : 
Seven  in  the  third  class,  eleven  in  the  second,  twenty- three  in  the 
first  and  nine  in  the  special.  There  were  twenty-five  applicants  for 
the  admission  examinations,  eighteen  of  whom  were  successful.  Thus 
there  are  ten  more  students  in  the  School  than  last  year,  and  nineteen 
more  than  in  the  year  before  that ;  which  shows  that  the  encouraging 
growth  of  the  last  few  years  is  being  fully  maintained. 

George  B.  Foss,  D.M.V.,  has  been  added  to  the  teaching  staff, 
and  gives  a  new  course  on  the  Diseases  of  Dogs.  The  Veterinary 
students  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  course  in  Therapeutics  at  the 
Medical  School,  for  which  an  enlarged  course  in  Veterinary  Thera- 
peutics, by  Professor  Winslow,  has  been  substituted. 

Of  the  new  courses  recommended  in  my  report  of  last  year  those  in 
Comparative  Pathology  and  Meat  Inspection  have  been  established. 
A  new  course  on  Diseases  of  Dogs  has  also  been  instituted. 

These  additions  have  been  made  possible,  first,  by  the  willingness 
of  Professor  Whitney  to  add  to  his  labors  without  recompense ; 
secondly,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Boston  in  allowing  our  students  access  to  the  Abattoir  in  Brighton, 
and  by  the  willingness  of  their  inspector,  Dr.  Burr,  to  give  the  neces- 
sary instruction  for  a  small  fee  ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  offer  of  Dr.  Foss 
to  add  the  work  of  the  course  on  dogs  to  his  present  duties  in  the 
Hospital  without  additional  pay. 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  what  was  said  last  year  regarding 
the  desirability  of  the  newly  instituted  instruction  in  Comparative 
Pathology  and  Meat  Inspection.  The  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  by  veterinarians  is  now 
appreciated  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  they  are  of  importance  in 
connection  with  the  public  health. 

The  new  instruction  in  Diseases  of  the  Dog  embraces  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  various  breeds  of  the  animal,  of  his  habits,  of  his  treat- 
ment in  health,  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  disorders  to  which  he  is 
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subject.  This  course  has  not  been  established  before,  because  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  competent  person  to  give  it  —  one  who 
has  had  the  training  needed,  and  who  continues,  from  love  of  the 
animal,  to  give  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  thought  to  practice  on 
dogs.  The  course  now  established  should  not  be  allowed  to  cease 
because  the  School  cannot  pay  even  a  nominal  salary  to  the  instructor. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  lover  of  the  dog. 

The  town  of  Brookline  has  recently  appointed  Professor  Osgood 
inspector  of  milk  and  of  food  producing  animals,  with  his  office  at 
the  Village  St.  establishment,  and  has  fitted  up  a  laboratory  here  with 
all  the  appliances  for  making  the  required  milk  analyses.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  the  teaching  resources  of  the 
School ;  as  it  gives  our  students  abundant  opportunities  for  becom- 
ing practically  familiar  with  a  subject  which  naturally  falls  within  the 
domain  of  the  practitioner  of  comparative  medicine. 

The  work  of  the  department  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  found,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  to  be  necessary  to  get  more 
room  ;  and  the  lower  story  of  an  adjoining  house  was  hired  and 
altered  to  suit  the  demand.  This  makes  an  addition  of  $200  a  year 
to  our  rent  account,  adds  another  piece  to  the  patchwork  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  home  of  the  Veterinary  School,  and  gives  us  another 
landlord. 

The  School  is  now  in  pressing  need  of  a  Pathological  and  Bacterio- 
logical laboratory  ;  to  be  carried  on  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Professor  Whitney  who  must  have  a  young  pathologist  to  help  him 
in  the  work.  Room  for  the  work  can  probably  be  leased  in  the  build- 
ing of  which  we  have  already  hired  a  portion,  and  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus can  easily  be  obtained  if  a  small  sum  of  money  is  put  at  the 
disposition  of  the  School  for  the  purpose.  The  expense  of  this  labora- 
tory would  be  :  for  instruments  and  apparatus,  $500  ;  salaries  and 
rent,  $700  per  year.  This  is  not  a  large  sum,  but  it  is  more  than  the 
School  itself  can  afford  so  long  as  its  only  resources  are  its  own  earn- 
ings and  those  of  the  Hospital.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  state- 
ment of  a  pressing  need  will  meet  with  a  response  from  some  quarter. 

Finances.  —  The  itemized  account  in  the  Statement  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  shows  that  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  the  School  has  earned  $4379.52,  as  against  $3431.00  for 
the  previous  year  —  a  gain  of  $948.52.  While  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  what  the  running  expenses  of  the  School  are  for  a  year,  a 
careful  estimate  shows  them  to  be  about  $8000.  If  this  estimate  is 
nearly  correct  the  School  has  made  a  deficit  of  $3620.48  for  the  year, 
which  has  been  made  up,  as  usual,  by  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
Hospital.     The  increased  expense  of  maintaining  the  School  now,  as 
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against  the  cost  in  1890-91,  when  an  estimate  of  $5000  was  given  you, 
has  been  chiefly  caused  by  adding  new  courses  of  instruction  to  the 
curriculum,  by  increasing  some  of  the  salaries,  and  by  raising  the 
amount  paid  to  the  Medical  School  for  instruction  given  there  to  our 
students.  The  gross  annual  income  of  the  Department  during  the 
same  period  has  been  increased  by  $3677.81,  of  which  $1952.52 
has  come  from  the  School. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  income  from  the 
School  during  the  past  five  years,  as  well  as  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  :  — 

Number  of  students 
Year.  at  time  of  report.  Gross  Income. 

1888-89 20 $2352.19 

1889-90 23 2395.00 

1890-91 31 2427.00 

1891-92 40 3431.00 

1892-93 50 4379.52 

While  the  School  has  already  been  very  much  strengthened,  its 
Tange  of  subjects  enlarged,  and  its  quarters  improved,  I  wish  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  ought,  in  the  immediate  future, 
to  create  a  laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology,  and  provide  for  its 
maintenance  ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  right  that  the  School  should 
expect  Drs.  Whitney  and  Foss  to  give  their  services  without  pay.  I 
feel  that  I  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  urging  the  endowment  of  this 
totally  unendowed  School.  As  has  been  shown,  we  can  use  even  a 
few  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  great  advantage  ;  for  we  have  here  a 
well-founded  institution,  at  which  a  science  of  the  widest  usefulness  to 
mankind,  and  the  greatest  humanity  to  dumb  animals,  is  being  well  and 
thoroughly  taught  to  good  classes  of  bright  and  earnest  young  men ; 
but  this  established  institution  is  sorely  in  need  of  more  room  in  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  its  own  prosperous  career  has  brought  it. 
It  certainly  seems  remarkable  to  one  who  knows  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  Department  of  the  University  during  its  short  life,  and 
how  much  need  there  was  that  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  by  a 
strong  American  university,  that  among  all  the  generous  givers  to  the 
higher  education,  among  the  many  who  are  interested  in  questions  of 
public  health,  and  among  all  those  who  love  horses  and  dogs,  none 
have  yet  been  found  willing  to  give  us  material  financial  support.  The 
School  is  not  an  experiment ;  it  is  an  assured  fact.  Where  else  has  a 
scientific  school,  in  any  subject,  ever  been  established  that  has  fought 
the  battle  of  the  higher  against  the  lower  education  successfully  with- 
out endowment  of  any  sort? 

CHARLES   P.  .LYMAN,   Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  as 
"  Surgeon  in  Charge"  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  entered  upon  my  duties  the  1st  of  February, 
being  the  middle  of  the  year  1891-92,  no  report  was  rendered  for 
that  period. 

Finances.  — The  total  receipts  for  the  year  1892-93  were  $20,533.97, 
an  increase  of  $966.23  over  those  of  1891-92  ;  and  of  $1,725.29  over 
those  of  1890-91. 

The  total  expenditures,  including  salaries  of  the  Hospital  staff, 
were  $16,630.48,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,933,49,  of  which  amount 
$3,764.71  was  converted  to  cover  the  deficit  made  by  the  School; 
showing  on  the  combined  accounts  a  surplus  of  $138.78. 

Improvements. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Hospital  has  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  year  by  the  entire  removal  of  all 
soft  material  used  in  the  construction  of  stalls,  which  from  its  physical 
properties,  as  well  as  age,  had  become  dangerous  as  a  source  of 
infection  ;  the  same  being  replaced  by  hard  maple  at  an  expense 
of  about  $300. 

The  Forge. — Some  improvements  have  been  carried  out  during 
the  past  year  which  were  rendered  imperative  by  the  demand  (which 
the  increase  of  business)  made  for  more  room,  at  an  expense  of  some- 
thing like  $200.  Demonstrations  have  been  given  daily  in  this 
department  to  students  of  the  third  class. 

The  Hospital  has  been  operated  as  far  as  possible  with  a  view  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  built  and  is  main- 
tained, namely,  as  a  clinical  laboratory  for  the  students  of  the  School 
and  to  furnish  a  dispensary  where  the  animals  of  the  poor  might  be 
treated  free  of  charge  ;  both  of  which  could  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily and  the  department  still  remain  self-supporting  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  School  makes  a 
large  annual  deficit  for  which  there  is  no  provision.  As  a  natural 
result  this  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  Hospital,  and  in  order  to  meet 
it,  the  management  is  obliged  to  utilize  all  available  room  for  paying 
patients  to  the  exclusion  of  the  animals  of  the  poor ;  thus  to  a  great 
extent  crippling  its  clinical  facilities. 

The  possibilities  of  increased  usefulness  in  our  present  limited 
quarters,  and  un^er  existing  circumstances,  is  out  of  the  question ; 
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and  we  live  in  the  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  day  some  of  our  many 
charitable  people,  whose  love  of  animals  has  led  them  into  an  investi- 
gation of  the  institution,  may  render  us  material  aid ;  that  its  useful- 
ness may  not  be  thus  curtailed. 

As  the  result  of  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  or  thereabout,  in  cash, 
beside  large  gifts  of  land,  the  Veterinary  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  enabled  to  open  its  doors  to  charity  patients,  and 
close  its  report  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Hospital  is  really  a  public  charity,  1578  animals  being  treated 
during  the  past  year  free  of  charge." 

The  records  of  the  "  Out  Clinic  "  which  is  confined  to  animals  that 
are  brought  to  the  Hospital  for  examination  and  advice  only,  show, 
that  735  horses,  377  dogs,  and  44  other  animals  wrere  presented 
during  the  year. 

The  Hospital  has  therefore  been  able  to  offer  available  clinical 
opportunities  to  students  as  follows  :  — 

'' Hospital  Wards,"  daily  examina- \  29  horses 10,852 

.    tion  and  treatment,                      /  16  dogs  and  other  animals  .    .  5,840 

"  Out  Clinics,"  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals 1,056 

Operations 483 

Examinations  for  soundness 79 


18,310 


A  table  appended  shows  the  classifications  and  organs  involved  as 
they  have  been  presented. 
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During  the  past  }rear  there  have  been  treated  within  the  Hospital 
606  horses,  the  combined  treatment  lasting  over  a  period  of  10,852 
days  ;  also  464  dogs,  the  combined  treatment  lasting  over  a  period 
of  5737  days  ;  also  39  cats,  3  cows,  3  hens,  2  monkeys,  1  parrot, 
1  tortoise,  the  combined  treatment  lasting  over  a  period  of  263 
days.  other 

Horses.        Animals. 
Average  number  of  days  each  animal  remained  in  Hospital  .    .    19+  11  + 

Average  number  in  Hospital  per  day 29+  16+ 

Instructions. —  Special  instructions  have  been  given  by  the  sur- 
geons every  morning,  from  8  to  10,  to  members  of  the  third  class 
who  assist  in  the  application  of  dressings  and  care  of  all  patients 
in  the  Hospital  wards  ;  the  class  being  divided  into  threesections, 
Dressers,  Dispensers,  and  Visitors,  serving  in  rotation  in  their 
respective  capacities. 

While  the  dressers  are  performing  their  duties  in  the  Hospital,  the 
dispensers  are  preparing  the  necessary  medicines  and  dressings,  in 
the  Pharmacy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Resident  House  Sur- 
geon. The  visitors  in  their  turn  attend  all  outside  calls  with  the 
visiting  surgeons  which  offers  them  opportunities  of  studying  the 
differences  between  the  methods  pursued  in  Hospital  and  out-door 
practice. 

Every  morning,  from  10  to  11,  a  clinical  lecture  is  given  in  one  of 
the  wards  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  classs. 

Monday,    .    .    .  Dr.  Howard.  Thursday,     .    .  Prof.  Osgood. 

Tuesday,  .    .    .  Dr.  LeBaw.  Friday,  ....  Dr.  Leonard. 

Wednesday,  .   .  Prof.  Lyman.  Saturday, .    .    .  Dr.  Foss. 

From  11  to  1,  Surgical  Operations,  of  which  there  were  performed 
during  the  past  year  483.  Members  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
are  expected  to  be  present. 

Examinations  for  soundness,  out  clinics,  and  out  visits,  are  attended 
to  when  presented  ;  it  being  impossible  to  have  them  all  at  any  fixed 
hour ;  but  as  the  members  of  the  upper  class  devote  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  (when  not  engaged  at  lectures)  to  the  Hospital,  they  receive 
the  benefit  from  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases.  Autopsies  have 
been  made  upon  all  animals  dying  in  the  Hospital. 

"The  subscription  plan"  as  pursued  by  the  Hospital  is  in  my 
judgment  open  to  serious  objections  ;  and  I  hope  that  some  plan 
may  be  devised  in  the  near  future  whereby  it  may  be  abolished. 
Under  the  present  plan  the  Hospital  is  obliged  to  render  medical 
service  at  a  price  much  below  the  standard  maintained  by  the  pro- 
fession. 
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These  inducements  were  offered  as  a,  means  of  furnishing  neces- 
saiy  clinical  material  for  the  School  during  its  early  days.  This 
reason  has  ceased  to  become  a  factor  in  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

As  has  been  shown  the  Hospital  accommodation  is  insufficient  for 
the  present  demand  made  upon  it,  with  only  thirty-one  available  stalls, 
and  twenty  kennels,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-nine 
horses,  and  sixteen  dogs,  throughout  the  entire  year,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  we  are  not  only  overcrowded,  but  perfectly  able  to  furnish 
such  clinical  material  for  the  School. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  by  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the 
years  1890-91,  1891-92,  1892-93,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  subscribers  is  dimin- 
ished. 

During  the  year  1890-91  when  the  receipts  were  $18,808.68 
there  were  one  hundred  and  ninetj^-one  subscribers  ;  during  the  year 
1891-92  when  the  receipts  were  $19,567.74  there  were  but  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  ;  and  during  the  year  1892-93  when  the 
receipts  were  $20,533.97  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  nine 
subscribers. 

The  success  of  any  professional  school  is,  in  a  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  interest  and  good-will  of  the  profession  at  large.  There 
is  a  lack  of  harmony  between  this  School,  and  the  profession,  in 
this  vicinity,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  subscription  plan  as  pursued 
by  the  Hospital. 

As  the  subscriptions  are  collected  during  the  last  month  of  the 
financial  year,  and  applied  to  account  of  same  (the  benefits  to  be 
furnished  the  year  following),  it  is  impossible  for  the  management 
to  abandon  this  plan  without  some  special  provision  being  made  for 
this  amount.  This  change  would  result  in  a  fair  earning  upon 
paying  animals  giving  us  a  certain  limited  amount  of  room  for 
charity  patients.  If  gratuitous  service  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
Hospital  Staff,  it  should  be  given  in  full  to  charity  patients,  and 
not  to  subscribers,  who  are  able  to  pay.  After  carefully  watching 
the  operations  of  the  subscription  plan  and  its  results,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  should  be  abolished  whatever  the  results 'might  be. 

First,  because  it  is  unjust  to  the  profession,  and  the  graduates  of 
the  School. 

Second,  it  is  a  ruinous  policy  from  a  business  standpoint. 

Third,  it  gives  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  those  who  cannot. 
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In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  a  guarantee  of  $1500  to  cover  such 
loss  for  the  current  year  would  render  possible  its  abandonment 
May  31st,  1894. 

Hospital  Staff.  —  During  the  winter  of  1891-92  it  was  decided  to 
offer  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  an  opportunity  to  serve 
as  House  Surgeons  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  graduation ;  selec- 
tion to  be  made  from  applicants  upon  the  result  of  a  competitive 
examination  ;  thus  offering  to  successful  students  a  further  great 
opportunity  of  obtaining  practical  knowledge. 

There  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  position,  but  board  and  lodging 
is  furnished  by  the  Hospital. 

These  positions  were  satisfactorily  filled  during  the  year  by  George 
B.  Foss,  M.D.V.,  and  Francis  X.  Mahoney,  M.D.V.,  since  which 
time  Dr.  Foss  has  served  as  resident  House  Surgeon,  and  received 
the  appointment  from  the  Corporation  as  Clinical  Lecturer  in  the 
School.     Otherwise  the  Hospital  Staff  remains  the  same. 

The  results  obtained  were  only  possible  through  the  hearty  support 
given  me  hy  my  predecessor  as  well  as  the  earnest  cooperation  and 
valuable  aid  rendered  by  the  Assistant  Surgeon  and  members  of  the 
Hospital  Staff. 

I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  valuable  contributions  from  members 
of  the  profession  in  Boston  and  vicinity  for  many  cases  of  unusual 
interest  sent  by  them  to  the  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  School. 

Respectfully, 

FREDERICK  H.  OSGOOD. 

Boston,  December  2,  1893. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  ; 

Sir,  —  Three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard  University  have 
been  issued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions,  also 
issued  separately  by  the  Library,  two  have  been  published,  namely : 
No.  47,  Ninth  List  of  Publications  of  Harvard  University  and  its 
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Officers,  with  the  Chief  Publications  on  the  University,  1891-92,  by 
W.  H.  Tillinghast,  Assistant  Librarian;  No.  49,  A  Bibliography  of 
Persius  by  Morris  H.  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek.  A 
Bibliography  of  North  Carolina  History,  by  Professor  S.  B.  Weeks  is 
in  progress  in  the  Bulletin,  and  will  be  printed  separately  as  No.  48 
of  the  Contributions. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows  :  — 


Principal  Departments. 

"Volumes  added. 

Present  extent  in 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)  . 
Law  School 

11,446 

3,994 

109 

658 

633 

285 

139 

75 

31 

5,000 

312,698 

32,151 

3,445 

24,593 

2,000 

23,476 

7,461 

6,399 

3,375 

1,274 

5,000 

302,171 

3,879 

561 

4,525 

300 
9,367 
3,655 

1,602 
5,500       ! 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  .    . 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology  .        ... 
Astronomical  Observatory  .    . 
Botanic  Garden  (Herbarium)  . 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Totals 

22,370 

421,872 

331,560 

If  to  this  total  of  421,872  volumes  be  added  the  9416  volumes 
of  the  permanent  collections  in  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  (see 
below)  we  have  a  grand  total  of  431,298  volumes  for  the  University 
Library,  and  if  unbound  pamphlets  be  included  (as  is  the  case  in 
counting  the  contents  of  many  European  libraries)  the  total  number 
is  762,858.  Even  this  is  not  a  fair  test  of  comparison  with  the  old 
world  libraries,  for  often  the  number  of  titles  in  bound  volumes  of 
collected  pamphlets,  and  the  different  specifications  in  collections  of 
patent  records  are  singly  counted.  The  American  system  is  to  count 
books  as  bound,  and  not  to  separate  their  component  parts  in  the 
enumeration. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  part  of  the  collection  in  the 
Museum  of  Zoology,  is  only  in  part  included  in  the  count  of  the 
Museum  Library ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  has  been 
made  in  the  general  library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange 
account. 

The  Medical  School  depends  upon  the  Collections  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association,  kindly  thrown  open  to  its  use. 
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The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is 
as  follows  :  — 


Laboratories. 

1.  Chemical 

2.  Zoological 

3.  Geological 

4.  Botanical 

5.  Physical 

6.  Physical  Geography   . 

7.  Mineralogical  .... 


Class- Rooms. 

1.  Classical 

2.  History 

United  States  History 
Political  Economy  .  . 
Mathematics  .  .  .  . 
French 

7.  English 

8.  Sanskrit 

9.  German 

10.  Social  Questions      .    . 

11.  Music 

12.  Philosophy 

13.  Semitic 


Totals 9,416 


Permanent. 

On  Deposit. 

Totals. 

511 

117 

628 

190 

190 

90 

90 

579 

579 

333 

333 

290 

146 

436 

130 

177 

307 

2,680 

138 

2,818 

1,113 

1 

1,114 

754 

754 

681 

681 

196 

136 

332 

594 

594 

34 

34 

22 

22 

322 

322 

431 

431 

62 

62 

245 

14 

259 

382 

382 

9,416 

1,062 

10,368 

An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ing books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
In  1891-92  four  of  these  libraries  were  open  evenings  for  use  when 
Gore  Hall  was  closed. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  by 
gift  4118  volumes  and  13,770  pamphlets;  and  the  accessions  also 
include  841  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  827 
volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  Universit}r  Library  (ex- 
cluding the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries,  but  including  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  new  collection  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
gift  of  Professor  Sargent)  have  been  as  follows  :  — 
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In  1879  .    .10,389  vols.        In  1884  .    .  12,360  vols.        In  1889  .    .12,253  vols. 
11  1880.    .    7,247      "           "  1885.    .14,558      "            "   1890.    .16,051      " 
"  1881  .    .    9,804      "           "  1886  .    .    9,191      "           "  1891  .    .  13,276     " 
««   1882  .    .    9,192      "           "   1887  .    .  11,924      "           "   1892  .    .  13,785      " 
"   1883  .    .    9,818      "           "   1888  .    .  16,468      "           "  1893  .    .  22,370      " 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1892-93 
as  compared  with  previous  years  :  — 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1.  Books  lent  out  .    . 

2.  Usedin  the  building 

3.  Overnight   use    of 

reserved  books  . 

62,861 
12,041 

20,052 

65,639 
15,267 

20,360 

68,892 
14,299 

21,802 

74,906 
17,203 

24,989 

70,036 
15,861 

21,706 

71,434 
19,648 

20,469 

80,380 
23,671 

24,482 

Total  (excludingNo.  3 , 
■which  is  inch  in  No.  1) 

74,902 

80,906 

84,191 

92,109 

85,897 

91,082 

104,051 

No.  of  books  reserved 

6,280 

6,549 

5,848 

6,215 

6,253 

6,397 

6,652 

The  extent  of  the  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whose  hall- 
use  no  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
volumes  used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  The 
establishment  of  class-room  libraries,  is  inducing  a  diminution  of  the 
figures  against  the  class  marked  3  in  the  above  table.  It  is  the 
observation,  however,  of  those  in  charge  of  the  reference  service,  of 
which  no  statistics  are  kept,  that  it  is  constantly  increasing,  year  by 
year,  and  that  the  increase  for  last  year  was  very  great. 

DELIVERY   ROOM    COLLECTION. 


1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Bound  Periodicals     .*...., 

3,198 
2,348 

3,198 
2,409 

3,287 
2,562 

Totals 

5,546 

5,607 

5,849 

The  number  of  students  of  the  "  Annex"  who  have  borrowed  books 
during  the  past  six  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 

BORROWERS    FROM    THE    "ANNEX." 


Years. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1.  Borrowers    .    .    . 

2.  Books  borrowed  . 

3.  Reserved  books  . 

58 

1,230 

383 

66 

1,545 

301 

72 

1,531 

299 

84 
1,329 

286 

82 
930 

284 

Ill 

886 
127 

132 

.1,057 
25 
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The  figures  in  the  third  class  are  included  in  class  no.  2.  More  than 
half  of  the  students  of  that  institution  use  Gore  Hall.  Their  own 
collection  of  6000  books  supplies  naturally  their  main  needs. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
"Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelves  :  — 

ADMISSION-CARDS . 


3 

00 
00 

to 

00 

in 
oo 

00 

i 

00 

00 
00 

1 

oo 

°? 

oo 
oo 

© 

Ol 

oo 

00 
H 

i 

00 

§3 

00 

52 

I 

00 

History      .    . 

52 

68 

74 

71 

81 

53 

36 

41 

59 

Science     .    . 

12 

14 

12 

14 

9 

6 

8 

9 

28 

Art(incLMusic) 

14 

16 

13 

16 

24 

19 

15 

13 

4 

Literature 

42 

49 

62 

54 

27 

32 

38 

45 

62 

Classics     .    . 

53 

52 

47 

42 

24 

22 

18 

22 

26 

Philosophy    . 

8 

9 

8 

9 

16 

9 

12 

16 

5 

Theology  .    . 

9 

12 

15 

11 

6 

4 

8 

9 

12 

Polit.  Econ.  . 

12 

44 

64 

49 

25 

13 

9 

14 

9 

Total  students 

202 

264 

295 

266 

212 

158 

144 

169 

205 

Times  of  use 

4,020 

5,820 

7,375 

7,980 

8,390 

6,490 

2,512 

3,629 

4,560 

STUDENTS      USE    OF    THE    GORE    HALL    LIBRARY. 


Students  of 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

d 
ft 

.a 

16 

be 

C    . 

£  o 
o 

ft 
16 

d 
ft 

26 

bfi 

a   . 

3  a 

5  © 

o 
ft 

26 

d 
ft 

36 

ojd 

.9  • 
•%% 

+a    O 

.    O 

0,0 

ft 

36 

d 
ft 

% 

41 

.  o 

OX! 

ft 
36 

i 

9 

39 

be 

c    . 

£2 

So 

.  o 

d^ 
ft 

39 

d 
ft 

"o 

$ 

41 

bo 

a   . 

S  o 
.  o 
d^a 

ft 
37 

Divinity  .    .    . 

Law      .... 

215 

175 

217 

138 

254 

151 

279 

147 

363 

165 

394 

161 

Scientific     .    . 

20 

18 

35 

21 

65 

37 

88 

42 

118 

71 

181 

93 

Resident  Grad. 

83 

76 

85 

74 

93 

81 

110 

92 

176 

151 

190 

157 

Senior  Class   . 

237 

234 

214 

206 

278 

254 

289 

260 

271 

251 

327 

300 

Junior  Class   . 

214 

209 

252 

249 

244 

232 

254 

242 

304 

281 

328 

298 

Sophom.  Class 

281 

234 

264 

238 

282 

253 

289 

245 

331 

274 

385 

298 

Freshm.  Class 

295 

229 

309 

215 

323 

215 

366 

217 

381 

234 

409 

254 

Sp.  Students  . 

1331 

1191 

1 

1402 

1167 

144 
1719 

100 
1359 

141 

123 
1404 

169 

2152 

114 
1580 

149 

105 

Totals  .    . 

1857 

2404 

1703 

The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  during  recent 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows,  however,  only  such 
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students  as  were  registered  at  the  general  delivery  desk  in  Gore  Hall, 
and  drew  books  at  that  desk  :  — 


© 

5 

oo 

00 

ci 

00 

oo 

vii 

00 

4. 

oo 

00 

! 

00 
00 

CO 

I 

00 
00 

00 
00 

tl 

00 
00 

8? 

00 
00 

© 

00 

i 

00 

s 

oo 

1 

oo 

Seniors 

88 

90 

90 

92 

96 

99 

97 

91 

89 

92 

91 

Juniors 

83 

88 

93 

96 

90 

98 

99 

95 

95 

92 

90 

Sophomores 

83 

85 

86 

93 

92 

94 

90 

90 

84 

82 

77 

Freshmen 

65 

80 

80 

78 

69 

77 

69 

67 

59 

61 

62 

Seventeen  years  ago  only  57%  of  all  the  College  students  used  the 
Library.  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1449  undergraduates  only  299 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  of  this  last  number,  258  drew  out  "  re- 
served books,"  of  which  no  record  was  made  at  the  General  Delivery. 
This  reduces  the  number  of  students,  who  made  no  recorded  use  of 
the  library  to  41  out  of  a  total  of  1449.  The  libraries  of  the  class 
rooms  and  laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs,  provide 
reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  large  number  of  under- 
graduates, including,  very  likely,  some  of  the  41  who  made  no  use  of 
Gore  Hall. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  514  periodicals,  current 
numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room. 


BORROWERS    REGISTERED    AT    GORE    HALL. 


1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1,831 
196 

298 

1,929 
160 
362 

Others 

Total 

2,325 

2,451 

SUNDAY   USE. 


1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Days  open  . 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

Users  .    .    . 

2,631 

2,842 

2,880 

2,894 

3,024 

3,089 

3,104 

3,284 

3,716 

Average  .    . 

71 

76 

77 

78 

81 

83 

83 

88 

100 

Highest  no. 

105 

108 

118 

106 

108 

118 

132 

119 

135 

Mr.  Frank   Carney,  who  has    immediate    charge    of  the  shelves, 
reports  that  6992  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in  the  new 
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stack  since  the  last  report,  making  131,600  so  placed  out  of  the 
volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  This  includes  a  few 
classes  for  the  first  time  arranged,  namely :  Modern  Greek,  451 
vols.  ;  Angling,  1035  vols,  (a  collection  given  by  John  Bartlett,  Esq. 
of  Cambridge)  ;  Proverbs  and  Emblems,  350  vols,  (also,  mainly,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Bartlett).  A  collection  of  American  Poetry,  mainly 
presentation  copies  to  the  late  Professor  Longfellow,  numbering  586 
volumes,  have  also  been  classified.     They  were  the  gift  of  his  heirs. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack 
in  July,  showing  about  170,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes 
which  failed  to  be  accounted  for  was  53.  Of  those  reported  missing 
in  previous  years  30  were  found  in  their  places,  having  been  silently 
returned  during  the  year.  Of  books  reported  missing  since  1883  there 
are  still  459  unaccounted  for ;  287  having  disappeared  from  the  re- 
served books,  and  172  from  the  stack.  Of  these  53  unaccounted-for 
volumes  of  the  jea,r  just  closed  27  have  disappeared  from  the  books  of 
reference,  reserved  books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to  the 
handling  of  all  frequenters  of  the  Library,  the  other  26  having  dis- 
appeared from  the  shelves  to  which  onry  the  staff  of  the  Library, 
officers  of  the  College,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  persons 
have  access.  In  the  stack,  more  cases  than  usual  of  disarrangement 
were  discovered,  224  books  being  found  on  wrong  shelves. 

Mr.  William  C.  Lane,  who  joined  the  service  in  1881,  immediately 
after  graduation,  and  rose  to  become  one  of  the  two  Assistant  Libra- 
rians, left  the  library  staff  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  calendar  year, 
to  become  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  His  career  in  this 
Library  had  been  honorable,  and  marked  by  intelligence  and  skill. 
The  other  Assistant  Librarian,  Mr.  William  H.  Tillinghast,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  ordering  and  shelf  departments,  has  also  had 
the  oversight  of  the  Catalogue  department,  since  Mr.  Lane  surren- 
dered it,  —  the  immediate  supervision  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
C.  K.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bolton  furnishes  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Cata- 
logue department :  — 

TITLES    CATALOGUED. 


1890-91. 


1891-92. 


1892-9 


College  Library 

Department  and  Class-room  Libraries 


Totals 


7,494 
2,654 


9,082 
2,381 


10,148 


11,463 


7,969 
1,772 


9,741 
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The  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
years  as  follows  :  — 


to 

00 
iO 

oo 
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<A 
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OS 
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OS 

oo 
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1.  Gore  Hall  cards  pre- 

pared   

2.  Titles  catalogued  for 

departments .... 

3.  Volumes  received  in 

Gore  Hall 

32,580 

957 

6,730 

29,229 
1,021 
9,108 

23,696 

1,291 

10,885 

21,256 
1,721 
9,045 

24,384 

1,438 

13,140 

21,252 

2,654 
9,606 

27,167 
2,381 
9,726 

23,975 

1,772 
11,446 

The  use  of  printed  cards  in  the  public  card  catalogue  continues,  8831 
having  been  printed,  against  9598  for  last  year.  About  one-half  of 
the  accessions  for  the  year  are  still  catalogued  on  written  cards. 

I  append  a  summary  of  some  points  in  the  more  extended  report 
which  Mr.  Bolton  has  made. 

The  experiment  of  type-writing  cards  for  the  public  catalogue  has 
been  unsuccessfully  tried.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  get  the 
impressions  dark  enough  to  be  seen  as  readily  in  the  drawers  as  cards 
written  in  ink  are  seen.     There  was  no  saving  in  time. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  "Romance"  section  of  the  subject 
catalogue  has  been  made.  This  labor  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
revisions  in  all  parts  of  the  Catalogue,  caused  the  handling  of  14,455 
cards  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  those  recently  made  for  current 
accessions.  The  number  of  cards  taken  from  the  drawers  for  this 
purpose  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  :  18,717  ;  11,742  ;  13,086  ; 
13,628  ;  12,903,  which  shows  that  revision  to  perfect  the  catalogue 
is  onerous,  and  steady. 

The  titles  of  all  books  printed  in  1890  and  later  appear  in  the 
Bulletins  and  in  printed  cards  in  the  drawers.  Important  titles  of 
an  earlier  date  are  also  occasionally  printed. 

There  are  certain  seasons  when  the  force  in  the  College  printing 
office  is  directed  entirely  to  work  other  than  that  of  the  Library, 
causing  serious  blocks  in  the  service  which  it  ordinarily  renders  in 
printing  our  catalogue  cards.  This  enforced  disorganization  of  our 
work  is  unfortunate  for  the  Library  and  for  those  in  the  College  who 
are  dependent  on  prompt  recording  of  new  titles. 

The  number  of  volumes  waiting  to  be  catalogued  October  1,  1893, 
was  2583.  This  number  includes  a  few  volumes  of  the  Gurney  and 
a  large  number  of  pamphlets  of  the  Lowell  gifts,  most  of  the  large 
collection  on  Angling  and  Fish  Culture,  given  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett, 
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and  a  few  smaller  lots  laid  aside  for  work  more  pressing.  The  scant 
space  in  the  Library  for  handling  large  gifts  of  books  obliges  the  staff 
to  work  on  such  gifts  in  small  lots.  Any  display  of  them  on  tables 
in  large  masses  is  prevented  by  the  recurrent  arrival  of  invoices  of 
fresh  books  which  require  prompt  Attention. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  also  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast,  and  since  Mr.  Lane's  departure,  in  the  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Potter,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 

At  the  close  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  then 
out  (including  "continuations,"  reckoned  at  $6650)  was  about 
$11,211,  and  it  was  expected  that  about  $6500  of  these  would 
come  in,  to  be  paid  for  during  the  coming  year.  "We  have  an 
income  for  the  next  year  of  about  $17,250;  against  this  amount 
must  be  set  off  about  $9335  (that  is  :  orders  out,  $6535  ;  period- 
icals and  binding,  $2500  ;  freight,  $300) ,  leaving  a  free  balance  of 
$9335.  It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  some  of  the  items 
included  in  our  annual  book-income  are  funds  with  such  specific 
objects  that  they  must  be  left  out  of  view  in  providing  for  general 
purchases. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITION  {Gore  Hall  only). 


Income  for  books  * 

Spent  

Balance 

Appropriation    .    . 
Unpledg'd  balancef 


1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

$20,407 

$19,881 

$16,682 

$16,565 

$18,824 

$18,922 

16,062 

17,347 

15,172 

13,905 

16,566 

16,903 

4,345 

2,534 

1,510 

2,660 

2,258 

2,019 

19,000 

20,050 

15,480 

11,920 

18,700 

18,150 

12,080 

11,238 

5,672 

9,602 

9,501 

8,284 

PAYMENTS  AND  PURCHASES  (  Gore  Hall  only) . 

Years. 

•■  Income , 
exclud.   balance 
brought  forw'd. 

Payments. 

Vols,  bought. 

Vols,  of  serials 
added. 

Sum  of  last  two 
columns. 

1884-85 

$15,094 

$16,534 

5,932 

560 

6,492 

1885-86 

15,332 

13,923 

3,032 

682 

3,714 

1886-87 

17,052 

14,549 

4,490 

746 

5,236 

1887-88 

15,732 

16,061 

5,389 

798 

6,187 

1888-89 

15,799 

17,339 

4,925 

638 

5,563 

1889-90 

15,275 

15,137 

4,168 

838 

5,006 

1890-91 

15,853 

13,905 

3,230 

855 

4,085 

1891-92 

16,491 

16,566 

4,904 

694 

5,598 

1892-93 

16,008 

16,903 

5,624 

841 

6,465 

*  The  items  of  income  include  unexpended  balances  of  the  previous  year. 
f  What  is  called  ' '  unpledged  balance  "  is  income  free  from  obligations  for 
serials  and  outstanding  orders. 
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The  figures  for  income  and  payments,  in  the  above  tables,  are 
taken  from  the  the  Treasurer's  Report,  except  those  for  the  last  year, 
which  are  made  up  from  the  library  accounts. 


ESTIMATED   AMOUNT   IN   DOLLARS    OF   ORDERS    SENT   TO  PRINCIPAL  AGENTS 

(  Gore  Hall  only) . 


1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

American 

English 

French  

German 

Italian 

Scandinavian    .... 

987 
2,380 
1,282 
2,170 

225 
21 

1,300 
2,150 
1,035 
1,950 
112 
56 

1,200 

2,500 

910 

2,450 

325 

106 

895 
2,043 
1,234 
1,401 

200 
52 

724 
1,334 

585 
1,139 

111 
50 

2,157 
2,844 
1,437 
3,204 

717 

78 

1,488 
2,532 
1,144 
3,537 

443 
81 

158 

The  division  among  agents  gives  only  an  approximate  represen- 
tation of  division  by  languages,  since  books  in  all  languages  may  be 
bought  in  London,  as  Spanish  and  South  American  books  usually 
have  been,  and  Slavic  books  are  mainly  bought  through  the  German 
agency.  We  usually  buy  more  titles  in  German  than  in  any  other 
language. 

TABULATION   OF   ORDERS  (University  Library). 


Order  slips  on  hand 
October  1. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Book  orders  out  .    .    . 
Continuation  orders  out 

1,539 

1,819 

2,112 
1,951 

2,875 
2,163 

1,242 

2,272 

2,350 
2,400 

2,658 
2,539 

5,197 

1,423 

2,789 

Total  active  orders  . 

3,358 

4,063 

5,038 

3,514 

4,750 

4,212 

Cancelled  orders.     .    . 
Deferred  orders  .    .    . 
Countermanded  orders 

6,400 

488 

6,800 
541 

7,200 
533 

7,675 

1,488 

943 

8,600 
942 

9,200 

984 

9,900 

668 

Grand  total   .... 

10,458* 

11,604* 

12,977* 

13,930 

14,292 

15,381 

15,575 

The  estimated  cost  of  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability  for 
our  book  funds,  —  though  only  about  one-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actually  incurred  each  }^ear,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
serials,  — has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  following  table  :  — 

*  Including  some  items  now  embodied  in  cancelled  orders. 
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Year. 

Estimated  cost  of 
continuations. 

Total  estimated  cost, 
books  and  serials. 

Continuations. 

1880-81 

$2,008 

1881-82 

3,336 

$12,345 

1882-83 

4,567 

15,956 

.     . 

1883-84 

4,821 

20,495 

1,422 

1884-85 

4,828 

17,764 

1,536 

1885-86 

5,163 

14,228 

1,637 

1886-87 

5,102 

14,375 

1,819 

1887-88 

5,770 

14,855 

1,951 

1888-89 

6,079 

16,104 

2,163 

1889-90 

6,191 

17,186 

2,272 

1890-91 

6,406 

11,124 

2,400 

1891-92 

6,732 

19,318 

2,539 

1892-93 

6,650 

19,290 

2,789 

It  needs  to  be  stated  respecting  the  last  column  that  it  includes 
continuations  for  class-room  and  other  libraries,  while  the  figures  for 
the  other  columns  make  no  account  of  the  cost  of  such.  These  class- 
room serials  have  not  been  of  an}r  extent  till  recently. 

Mr.  Potter  adds:  "The  percentage  of  continuations  on  which 
nothing  has  been  received  during  the  year  is  nearly  64%  from  all 
agents.     I  have  in  practice  allowed  for  about  one  half  to  come  in." 

Our  three  principal  foreign  agents,  in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris, 
procured  for  us  books  in  the  following  proportions  to  their  orders : 
Harrassowitz,  6Q%  ;  Reinwald,  61%,  Kegan  Paul,  54%  ;  others,  64%. 
We  received  during  the  year  9  English  shipments,  9  German,  6 
French,  3  Italian,  and  2  Scandinavian. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  books  recommended  to 
be  bought  for  the  University  Library,  the  number  of  these  already  in 
the  Library  ;  the  number  ordered  (including  those  reordered) ,  and  of 
these  last  the  number  for  which  there  was  reason  for  haste  in  trans- 
mitting the  order :  — 


Purchases  and  Gifts. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1882-93. 

Titles,  Recommendations    .    . 

In  the  Library 

Ordered 

4,904 
1,347 
3,056 
165 
9,815 

4,404 
819 

2,505 

128 

12,673 

4,545 
711 

4,863 
122 

9,992 

4,326 
953 

3,598 
197 

5,566 

5,396 

1,334 

3,744 

220 

17,888 

Gifts  in  books  and  pamphlets  . 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  a  column  have  no  relation 
to  other  figures  in  the  same  columns,  for  books  may  be  recommended 
in  one  year  and  ordered  in  the  following  year,  etc. 
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Since  Mr.  Henry  C.  Badger  gave  up  the  charge  of  the  map  collec- 
tion in  July,  1892,  work  in  cataloguing  the  collection  has  ceased  ;  but 
Mr.  Walter  BriffffS  has  attended  to  the  calls  for  assistance  from  those 
needing  to  consult  the  maps. 

Mr.  John  II.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  :  — 

4 'The  collection  of  coins  has  been  placed  in  the  map-room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Library,  where  it  is  accessible  to  students.  The 
coins  are  exhibited  between  sheets  of  glass  in  upright  frames  swing- 
ing from  a  central  post,  thus  permitting  both  sides  of  each  coin  to  be 
examined.  During  the  year  three  Roman  coins  have  been  added  to 
the  collection,  the  gift  of  Professor  Palmer." 

What  I  said  last  year  about  the  insufficiency  of  Gore  Hall  for  the 
uses  of  the  library,  I  may  repeat :  — 

"I  have  in  earlier  reports  exhausted  the  language  of  warning  and 
anxiety,  in  representing  the  totally  inadequate  accommodations  for 
books  and  readers  which  Gore  Hall  affords.  Each  twelve  months 
brings  us  nearer  to  a  chaotic  condition.  The  Library  goes  on  with 
its  natural  accessions,  and  friends  of  learning  give  us  the  means  to 
add  more  and  more  to  our  growth.  We  have  as  yet  no  assurance  to 
give  them  that  their  gifts  can  be  properly  cared  for  and  the  use  of 
their  books  properly  regulated  for  the  general  good." 

JUSTIN   WINSOR,  Librarian. 
November  20,  1893. 
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To  the  President  or  the  University  : 

Sir  :  —  During  the  past  year  the  accessions  to  the  Gray  Herbarium 
have  been  numerous  and  valuable.  Noteworthy  among  the  collections 
received  by  gift  or  exchange  have  been  the  following :  two  install- 
ments of  the  herbarium  of  the  late  John  Ball,  Esq.,  amounting  to 
6000  specimens,  from  the  Herbarium  of  the  Ro}Tal  Gardens  of  Kew, 
England  ;  from  the  same  source  596  plants  collected  at  St.  Vincent, 
W.  I.,  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  and  G.  W.  Smith,  and  568  plants  collected 
in  Sierra  Leone  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot ;  from  the  Imperial  Gardens  of 
St.  Petersburg,  390  specimens  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  ;  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  410  specimens, 
largely  from  Florida,  the  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico  ;  from  A.  L. 
Winton  and  J.  A.  Allen,  676  specimens  from  Eastern  North  America  ; 
from  H.  N.  Patterson,  Esq.,  180  exceptionally  perfect  specimens  of 
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plants  of  Colorado  ;  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor,  50  boreal  and  artic 
plants  ;  from  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  273  specimens, 
chiefly  of  Lower  California,  including  a  number  of  valuable  types ; 
from  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Berlin,  105  specimens 
of  Nymphoeaceoe  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Robert 
Caspary,  a  specialist  in  this  group;  from  J.  F.  Collins,  Esq.,  of 
Providence,  280  plants  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  many  of  them  intro- 
duced ;  from  Professor  C.  V.  Piper,  140  mosses  from  the  State  of 
Washington  ;  from  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  182  herbaceous  plants 
from  Nyassa  Land,  distributed  from  the  Kew  Gardens  ;  from  the 
Government  Museum  at  Cape  Town,  2  centuries  of  South  African 
plants;  from  L.  F.  Henderson,  Esq.,  238  plants  of  Oregon;  from 
C.  G.  Pringle,  300  plants  from  Central  Mexico,  including  as  usual, 
many  new  species,  and  furnishing  most  valuable  and  interesting 
material  for  systematic  stud}' ;  from  the  Misses  Harris  of  Cambridge, 
587  specimens  of  New  England  plants,  being  the  herbarium  of  Dr. 
T.  W.  Harris,  Sr.  ;  from  M.  L.  Fernald,  56  plants  of  Maine;  from 
Professor  O.  D.  Allen,  42  specimens  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Rainier; 
from  C.  F.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  51  plants  of  Michigan;  from  Henry 
Eggert,  Esq.,  60  plants  of  Southern  Missouri ;  from  B.  F.  Bush,  Esq., 
54  plants  of  the  same  region.  While  several  of  the  last  mentioned 
collections  are  small  in  size,  the}'  have  consisted  of  selected  speci- 
mens, important  in  showing  in  many  instances  more  accurately  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  plants  represented.  The  following 
collections  have  been  obtained  by  purchase  :  1200  plants  of  New 
Zealand  from  T.  Kirk,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Government  Collections 
at  Wellington,  N.  Z.  ;  1100  plants  of  Japan,  collected  by  K. 
Watanabe  ;  1000  specimens  of  ferns  of  Trinidad  from  the  Herbarium 
of  A.  Fendler ;  1500  plants  from  the  herbarium  of  J.  C.  Parlin,  Esq. 
of  North  Berwick,  Maine  ;  500  plants  from  Mt.  Orizaba,  collected  b}r 
Mr.  H.  E.  Seaton  upon  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  University  of 
Indiana  in  1891  ;  320  plants  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  collected 
by  A.  A.  Heller,  and  including  many  fruiting  specimens  ;  2  centuries 
of  mosses  and  lichens  from  the  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada ; 
300  specimens  of  plants  chiefly  from  North  Carolina,  collected  by 
C.  A.  Kofoid :  300  plants  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  collected  by  Messrs. 
J.  K.  Small  and  L.  D.  Reed  ;  128  plants,  collected  in  Paraguay  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Morong  ;  460  plants  of  Bolivia,  distributed  by  Drs. 
N.  L.  Britton  and  H.  H.  Rusby.  By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be 
said  that  more  than  12,500  specimens  have  been  received  by  gift  and 
more  than  7,000  acquired  by  purchase. 

A  large  part  of  this  extensive  material  has  already  been  worked 
over  and  such  specimens  as  were   needed    have  been  mounted  and 
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incorporated  with  the  organized  collection  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 
The  number  of  sheets  of  specimens  so  prepared  and  inserted  during 
the  past  year  is  14,208,  which  again  considerably  exceeds  any  annual 
addition  previously  recorded.  Experience  has  shown  it  undesirable 
to  insert  specimens  not  fully  determined,  and  an  especial  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  all  specimens  completely  and  accurately  named 
before  insertion,  although,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  occasionally  ex- 
pedient or  indeed  necessary  to  make  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially 
in  the  case  of  numbered  specimens  of  well-known  collectors. 

There  have  been,  during  the  year,  several  changes  in  the  corps  of 
assistants.  From  January  1st,  1893,  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  has  been 
appointed  as  regular  collector  for  the  Botanical  Museum  and  Gray 
Herbarium.  Since  April  he  has  been  in  Central  Mexico,  with  two 
assistants.  Only  a  part  of  his  collection  for  the  summer  has  as  yet 
been  received,  but  it  is  full  of  interest,  since  it  contains  not  only 
many  new  plants  but,  what  is  equally  important,  many  specimens 
which  amplify  the  knowledge  of  hitherto  obscure  and  imperfectly 
known  species.  Owing  to  favorable  rains,  the  season  in  the  region 
where  Mr.  Pringle  has  been  collecting  has  been  an  exceptionally  good 
one.  January  1st,  1893,  Miss  Mary  A.  Day,  of  the  Library  of 
Clinton,  Mass.,  was  secured  as  Librarian.  Beside  taking  charge  of 
the  routine  library  work  and  continuing  the  card  catalogue,  Miss  Day 
has  been  able  to  relieve  the  curator  of  some  of  the  bibliographical 
work  connected  with  the  continuation  of  the  Sjmoptical  Flora  of 
North  America,  and  has  prepared  a  very  useful  index  to  the  valuable 
botanical  contributions  of  Dr.  Sereno  Watson.  The  additions  to  the 
Library  have  amounted  to  139  volumes  and  230  pamphlets.  A 
suitable  case  for  the  card  catalogue  has  been  purchased  and  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  binding  done. 

In  April,  1893,  the  Herbarium  met  with  a  serious  and  painful  loss 
by  the  death  of  its  Assistant  Curator.  Mr.  H.  E.  Seaton,  appointed 
to  this  position  from  September  1st,  1892,  had  in  his  brief  connection 
with  the  Herbarium  shown  himself  a  conscientious,  critical,  and 
methodical  worker  and  his  loss  from  the  Herbarium  staff  is  keenly  felt. 
Mr.  Seaton  had  just  finished  some  systematic  work  upon  the  Flora  of 
Mexico  and  had,  very  fortunately,  already  embodied  his  results  in 
several  papers,  completed  but  a  few  days  before  his  death.  In 
Auggust,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  an  assistant,  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  discontinue,  for  the  present  at  least,  his  connection  with 
the  Herbarium. 

During  the  mid-summer  Mr.  M.  L.  Fernald,  another  assistant, 
spent  several  weeks  very  profitably  in  exploring  portions  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  which  is  botanically  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
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least  known  regions  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  curator  also  made  a 
short  collecting  trip  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Work 
upon  the  u  Synoptical  Flora,  "  resumed  in  the  autumn  of  1892,  has 
been  continued  at  every  available  moment  through  the  year,  and  the 
order  of  the  Caryophyttaceae,  which  formed  one  of  the  largest  gaps 
in  Dr.  Gray's  manuscript  of  Part  First,  has  been  in  great  part 
monographed,  a  preliminary  publication  having  been  issued  upon  two 
of  the  three  tribes,  the  Sileneae  and  Polycarpeae,  and  portions  of  the 
treatment  of  the  third,  more  difficult  tribe,  the  Alsineae,  prepared  in 
manuscript.  By  the  loss  of  assistants  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  the  Curator  has  of  late  had  less  time  to  devote  to  this  work, 
but  measures  are  being  taken  to  secure  further  assistance,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  the  progress  of  the  coming  year  may  be  as 
rapid  as  possible  considering  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  is  a  pleasure 
again  to  express  upon  the  part  of  the  Herbarium  staff  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  liberality  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  wThose  gifts  for 
present  use  have  made  it  possible  to  make  such  large  additions  to  the 
collections  and  to  devote  much  time  to  investigation. 

The  publications  of  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

Description  of  New  Plants  collected  in  Mexico  by  C.  G.  Pringle  in 
1890-91,  with  notes  upon  a  few  other  species.  .  By  B.  L.  Robinson.  Proc. 
Am.  Acacl.  xxviii.  165. 

Additions  to  the  Phasnogamic  Flora  of  Mexico,  discovered  by  C.  G. 
Pringle  in  1891-92.  By  B.  L.  Robinson  and  H.  E.  Seaton.  Ibid, 
xxviii.  103. 

New  and  Little  Known  Plants,  collected  upon  Mt.  Orizaba  in  the 
summer  of  1891.     By  H.  E.  Seaton.     Ibid,  xxviii.  116. 

A  Check-list  of  the  Plants  of  Gray's  Manual.  Compiled  by  J.  A.  Allen. 
—  It  should  be  stated  that  the  publication  of  this  useful  list  and  its  sale  at 
a  price  below  cost,  have  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  generosity  of 
an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Manual  and  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

Two  New  Plants  from  Washington.  By  B.  L.  Robinson  and  H.  E. 
Seaton.     Botan.  Gazette,  xviii.  237. 

The  North  American  Sileneae  and  Polycarpeae.  By  B.  L.  Robinson. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxviii.  124. 

BENJAMIN  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 
November  27,  1893. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir: — As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year,  1892-93  :  — 

As  matter  of  record,  the  annexed  account  of  the  weather  for  the 
year,  and  its  effects  on  the  plants  cultivated  b}T  us,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  head-gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Cameron. 

' '  The  early  part  of  the  year  was  very  satisfactory  for  all  out-of- 
door  plants.  The  favorable  weather  in  the  fall  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  making  several  important  changes  in  the  herbaceous  borders. 
A  good  man}-  varieties  were  weeded  out  and  their  places  filled  by 
more  showy  and  attractive  ones.  Although  the  winter  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  we  have  had  for  many  years,  very  few  of  our  more  valu- 
able out-door  species  were  lost.  The  long  period  of  steady  freezing 
weather,  which  kept  our  plants  in  an  unchanged  condition  from  early 
winter  until  late  in  the  spring,  proved  to  be  better  for  them  than  a 
more  mild  and  capricious  season.  The  long  and  very  cold  winter 
increased  our  consumption  of  coal  considerably  above  the  average, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  late  chilly  spring,  we  had  to  maintain  the 
fires  in  the  houses  much  longer  than  usual  for  some  years  back.  The 
early  part  of  the  planting  season  was  favorable  to  our  seedlings,  but 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  most  of  June  were  so  dry,  that  the 
strongest  seedlings  suffered  somewhat.  We  were  obliged  to  expend 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  care  in  the  judicious  watering  of  the  plots  in 
the  exposed  portions  of  the  garden,  but  the  results  were  satisfactory. 
The  two  following  months,  closing  the  College  year  were  exception- 
ally good  for  most  of  the  plants,  and  as  there  was  at  this  time  plenty 
of  rain,  our  total  outgo  for  water  purchased  of  the  city,  was  not  much 
more  than  in  former  seasons.  We  have,  on  the  whole,  not  lost  many 
desirable  plants  from  any  cause,  in  fact,  the  year  has  given  us 
average  results,  although  at  considerable  increased  cost." 

The  most  important  change  in  the  management  of  the  open  ground 
was  undertaken  during  the  autumn.  The  unused  plat  behind  the 
Herbarium  was  broken  up,  trenched,  and  prepared  for  a  nursery. 
The  soil  has  proved  to  be  of  good  quality  and  well  adapted  to  the 
varieties  of  Gladiolus  and  allied  plants  for  which  we  did  not  else- 
where have  sufficient  room.  This  section  will  answer  also  for 
experimental  purposes. 

It  has  become  a  serious  question  whether  the  largest  trees  in  our 
Garden  ought  not  to  be  cut  down.  Much  of  the  lower  part  is  now 
densely  shaded  by  the  smaller  trees  wThich  have  grown  under  the  trees 
which  were  planted  when  the  garden  was  established  and  it  would 
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seem  at  first  sight  that  these  latest  comers  should  be  sacrificed  first. 
But  it  unfortunately  happens  that  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  the 
garden  have  begun  to  show  signs  of  decay  and  must  soon  become 
worthless  if  not  indeed  dangerous.  The  upper  trees  in  the  row  next 
to  the  Garden  Street  fence  have  already  died,  and  those  nearest  to 
them  can  have  at  the  most  but  two  or  three  years  more  to  live. 
Every  dead  branch  torn  off  in  a  heavy  gale  is  liable  to  damage  the 
flower-beds  seriously :  in  the  sudden  storms  of  1892  and  this  year 
some  of  our  plants  suffered  from  this  cause.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to 
give  up  from  our  very  scanty  number  of  representative  trees  the 
specimens  which  elate  from  the  founding  of  the  Garden  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  and  which  have  long  been  one  of  its  greatest 
charms,  that  no  sudden  or  very  extensive  clearing  can  be  undertaken. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  an  adviser  on  our  Garden  Committee  one 
whose  success  in  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  is  not  rivalled  in  this 
country,  and  we  shall  rely  on  his  counsel  implicitly. 

In  early  summer,  after  transfer  of  the  plants,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  so-called  4t  Stove,"  the  hottest  of  our  greenhouses,  was  so 
badly  affected  by  rot  that  extensive  repairs  would  be  necessary.  It 
was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  find  that  the  house  was  also  infested 
by  white  ants,  and  that  these  pests  had  riddled  many  of  the  timbers, 
which  on  their  surface  seemed  to  be  sound.  Further  examination 
showed  that  all  of  the  tables  and  other  supports  in  this  house  and 
the  adjoining  Palmhouse  and  Fernery  needed  a  thorough  overhauling 
on  account  of  defective  portions.  After  the  work  of  repair  was 
fairly  entered  on,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  cheapest  in  the 
end  to  reconstruct  in  great  measure  the  three  buildings.  If  we  had 
considered  it  at  all  safe  to  attempt  to  get  through  the  winter  with  the 
houses  in  their  dilapidated  condition,  all  repairs  would  have  been 
postponed.  It  was,  however,  evident  that  such  an  experiment  would 
put  in  peril  our  large  collection  of  exotics,  many  of  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  replace,  without  great  expense. 

The  most  interesting  accession  to  our  greenhouses  during  the  year 
is  the  fine  specimen  of  one  of  the  larger  tree-ferns  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  Todea  barbara,  the  gift  of  Baron  von  Mueller,  the 
Government  Botanist,  of  Victoria,  Australia.  He  sent  it  in  time  for 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  which  it  would  have 
reached  had  there  not  been  vexatious  delays  in  forwarding  it  from 
England.  The  Baron  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  have  it  ex- 
hibited there  for  a  few  months.  But  on  its  arrival  in  Boston  its 
leavingout  was  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  this  impracticable, 
and  it  was  therefore  placed  at  once  in  our  Australian  house,  where  it 
now  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  an  interesting  collection. 
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Baron  von  Mueller  has  placed  the  University  under  great  obligations 
by  his  generosity  in  many  ways  for  a  long  period. 

As  promised  in  the  last  report,  the  work  of  arranging  the  economic 
collections  at  the  Musenm  has  gone  on,  until  now  the  larger  part  is 
securely  placed  in  jars  for  exhibition  and  for  study  by  advanced 
pupils.  Although  this  work  demanded  a  very  large  expenditure  of 
money  at  an  unfortunate  time,  it  was  thought  best  to  proceed  with  it, 
and  thus  keep  the  collections  in  safety.  In  short,  the  two  large  out- 
lays referred  to  for  the  preservation  of  our  collections  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  work  could  not  have  been  forced  upon  us  at  a 
more  unpropitious  season. 

The  display  of  economic  products  in  the  new  exhibition  room  has 
made  good  progress,  and  will  be  carried  on  still  further  as  soon  as 
our  income  justifies  it.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ware  have  most  kindly  con- 
sented to  the  transfer  to  the  economic  room  of  those  glass  models  in 
the  Blaschka  collection  which  can  be  utilized  to  illustrate  the  plants 
producing  useful  products.  These  specimens  add  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  exhibit. 

Two  large  additions  to  the  Ware  Collection  of  Blaschka  Glass 
models  have  been  received  during  the  year,  and  have  been  in  part 
incorporated  with  the  others.  New  cases  have  been  constructed  for 
the  reception  of  the  others  now  on  hand  and  to  arrive  in  February. 
The  last  models  received  are  even  more  attractive  than  those  which 
have  preceded  them.  In  May  last  the  collections  were  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  University,  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ware,  and  accepted  by 
the  Corporation. 

It  will  probably  surprise  those  who  have  not  watched  the  rapid  and 
symmetrical  development  of  the  Ware  Collection,  to  learn  that  (exclu- 
sive of  a  large  number  of  Cryptogamic  and  Histological  models,  of 
which  no  mention  need  now  be  made)  there  are  no  less  than  365 
species  of  flowering  plants  represented.  These  belong  to  299  genera, 
and  86  orders,  covering  all  the  more  important  natural  families  of 
American  Phaenogamia.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  undertake  the  systematic  arrangement  of  these  in  lineal 
sequence,  but  the  new  cases  permit  us  to  place  each  plant  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  natural  system. 

In  selecting  species  for  the  Blaschkas  to  study,  it  has  been  my 
object  to  keep  the  collection  symmetrical,  so  that  visitors  might  gain 
from  it  a  synoptic  view.  The  artists  have  cooperated  with  me  at  every 
step,  in  some  instances  waiving  their  own  preferences,  as  for  instance 
in  the  matter  of  Central  American  Orchids,  which  lend  themselves 
most  admirably  to  this  method  of  representation,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  success  has  been  achieved.     Of  this  family  we  now  have  26 
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species,  a  number  which  will  be  considered  sufficient  at  this  stage  of  the 
work.  In  the  great  orders,  Compositae,  Liliaceae,  and  Leguminosae, 
we  have  respectively,  21,  20,  and  15  species  now  in  hand  for  exhi- 
bition. 

It  was  thought  wise  to  add  a  few  of  these  glass  models  to  the  Har- 
vard Exhibit  at  Chicago.  At  the  date  of  writing,  these  have  not  yet 
been  returned.  There  presence  here  would  slightly  change  the  numbers 
given  above. 

The  laboratories  of  Cryptogamic  and  Phaenogamic  Botany  have 
been  filled  nearly  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

The  following  numbers  of  those  attending  the  electives  in  Botany 
are,  for  convenience  of  reference,  brought  together. 


Botany  1,  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ganong  .  . 
Botany  2,  Professor  Thaxter  and  Mr.  Richards  .  . 
Botany  3,  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ganong  .  . 
Botany  4,  Professor  Farlow  and  Professor  Thaxter 
Botany  20a,  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ganong  . 
Botany  20b,  Professor  Farlow  and  Professor  Thaxter 
Summer-class,  Professor  Penhallow,  of  McGill  University. 


147 
30 
13 
13 
6 
10 


Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  classes,  it  is  necessary 
to  replenish  the  laboratory  supplies  and  make  additions  to  our  appa- 
ratus more  frequently  than  formerl}'.  It  is  found  that  the  use  of  the 
same  microscope  by  a  section  of  three  or  four  men,  with  the  divided 
responsibility  for  its  care,  results  speedily  in  the  deterioration  of  the 
instrument.  Man}'  of  our  compound  microscopes  have  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  the  whole  College  year  and  by  the  summer  classes,  since 
1873,  and  are  not  so  serviceable  as  the  students  have  a  right  to  expect. 
To  supply  all  the  laboratories  with  the  instruments  which  they  need 
imperatively,  would  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

A  careful  analysis  of  our  expenditures  for  the  whole  department 
comprised  under  the  titles,  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum 
(including  the  Laboratories)  shows  that  there  is  needed  annually  (in 
addition  to  our  stated  income  from  invested  funds) ,  three  thousand 
dollars.  For  some  years,  the  annual  gifts  for  present  use  have  met 
this  want,  or  have  nearly  done  so.  The  year  just  ended  has  been  an 
exception.  With  extraordinary  and  absolutely  necessary  expendi- 
tures of  large  size  for  the  preservation  of  our  perishable  material, 
there  have  been  no  large  gifts :  consequently  the  new  year  finds  us 
with  a  considerable  excess  of  expenditures  over  income.  It  is  believed 
that  the  actual  necessities  of  the  same  will  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
department. 

The  gifts  of  money  for  specific  uses  by  the  department  are  referred 
to  in  the  Treasurer's  report.    These  gifts  have  justified  us  in  adding  to 
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and  improving  certain  parts  of  our  photographic  collection,  and  have 
been  most  acceptable. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  addition  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Lowell  Fund  for  the  support  of  a  Botanic  Garden,  by 
Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 

I  am  glad  to  bear  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Overseers'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Botanic  Garden  and  that  on  Botanical  Instruction. 
The  members  of  these  committees  have  been  of  much  assistance  in 
many  ways,  and  their  help  has  been  sincerely  appreciated. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1893. 

During  the  year  the  Arboretum  roads,  begun  ten  years  earlier,  have 
been  finished  by  the  Park  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
public  has  now  eas}r  access  to  all  parts  of  the  Arboretum.  The  park- 
way which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Arboretum  has  been 
begun  ;  and  the  inner  slope  roughly  graded.  It  is  now  possible, 
therefore,  to  finish  the  arrangement  of  the  collections  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  must  occupy  the  undrained  meadow  near  the 
Centre  Street  entrance  which  cannot  be  used  until  means  for  draining 
it  are  provided  by  the  city.  During  the  year  the  north  slope  of  the 
Bussey  Hill,  where  several  years  ago  the  Ashes,  Lilacs,  Catalpas, 
Elms,  Mulberries,  Birches  and  the  arborescent  members  of  the  Pea 
family  were  planted  in  large  open  groups,  has  been  graded  and  laid 
down  in  grass  ;  and  this  part  of  the  Arboretum  is  now  finished.  The 
planting  of  the  year  has  been  confined  to  the  decoration  of  short 
stretches  of  roadside  with  native  shrubs,  but  the  completion  of  the 
grading  near  the  Centre  Street  entrance  and  along  the  driveway 
connecting  that  entrance  with  the  one  near  the  Forest  Hills  railway 
station  will  make  it  possible  to  plant  largely  next  spring.  Prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  this  ;  and  there  is  now  no  reason  why  the 
Arboretum,  so  far  as  available  space  and  material  permit,  should  not 
be  practically  planted  in  three  years  more.  The  collections  are  in 
good  condition,  and  the  oldest  trees  in  the  systematic  arrangement 
will  soon  be  valuable  for  purposes  of  instruction.    The  nurseries  have 
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been  enriched  by  many  thousand  seedling  plants  in  about  two  hun- 
dred species  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  the  director  during  a 
journey  in  Japan,  made  during  the  autumn  months  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  forests  of  that  country  and  introducing  into  the  Arbore- 
tum a  number  of  plants  before  unknown  in  our  gardens. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  establish- 
ments has  been  continued  during  the  }Tear.  10,635  plants  (including 
grafts  and  cuttings)  and  1743  packets  of  seeds  were  distributed  as 
follows:  To  all  parts  of  the  United  States  10,472  plants  and  269 
packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Canada  25  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Great  Britain 
70  plants  and  358  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe  93 
plants  and  973  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Japan  118  packets  of  seeds. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year  2135  plants  and  699 
packets  of  seeds. 

During  the  }Tear  the  Herbarium  and  Library  have  been  moved  into 
the  Hunnewell  Building  and  are  now  safely  and  commodiously 
housed.  2713  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to  the  Herba- 
rium and  1900  specimens  have  been  distributed.  The  principal 
additions  have  been  1225  sheets  of  Japanese  plants  from  the 
Director  ;  a  set  of  Grecian  plants  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Franceschi ;  Mexican 
plants  from  C.  G.  Pringle  ;  California  plants  from  the  curator  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  and  various  small  collections 
from  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Specimens  of  woods,  fruits  and  other  tree  products  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  several  }'ears  have  been  stored  in  the  new  building, 
although  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  arrange  them  for  purposes 
of  public  instruction. 

Instruction  of  a  practical  character  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs  grow- 
ing in  the  Arboretum  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack  in  the  autumn  and 
spring  to  classes  of  men  and  women,  principally  teachers.  Thirty 
lectures,  each  lasting  from  two  to  three  hours,  were  given  with  an 
attendance  of  twenty-six  in  the  autumn  and  thirty-two  in  the  spring 
months. 

The  large  amount  of  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  all  the 
departments  during  the  year  has  been  made  possible  by  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Ames  and  Mr.  John  L.  Gardner,  who  have  given  large  sums  of 
money  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Arboretum  fund. 

C.    S.    SARGENT,  Director. 
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THE   CHEMICAL   LABORATORY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  During  the  last  year  the  crowding  of  the  laboratories  in 
Boylston  Hall,  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  has  rendered  still  more 
evident  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  accomodations  not  only  for  our 
large  elementary  classes  but  also  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
advanced  students.  The  need  of  separate  rooms  of  moderate  size 
for  advanced  students  engaged  on  original  work  is  especially  felt. 
The  cost  of  a  new  building  of  sufficient  size  adapted  to  modern  re- 
quirements with  the  necessary  endowments  would  be  nearly  half  a 
million  and  such  large  gifts  or  bequests  as  this  implies  cannot  be 
hoped  for  until  the  community  is  in  a  prosperous  financial  condition 
but  this  very  important  end  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

Meanwhile  something  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  want  of  venti- 
lation in  Boylston  Hall,  also  dwelt  upon  in  my  last  report.  A  system 
of  exhaust  fans  run  by  an  electro-motor  with  power  furnished  by  the 
Cambridge  Electric  Co.  has  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  new 
organic  laboratory  at  a  total  cost  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  and 
involving  a  running  expense  of  twelve  and  a  half  dollars  per  month. 
One  exhaust  fan  (fourteen  inches  in  diameter)  for  each  of  the  seven 
hoods  in  the  laboratory  forces  out  the  air  through  a  ventilator  of 
some  size  in  the  roof  and  maintains  the  atmosphere  of  this  large  room 
in  good  condition  while  the  incoming  air  to  supply  the  exhaust  is 
heated  by  passing  over  radiators.  The  problem  of  ventilation  has 
thus  been  happily  solved  for  this  one  working  room  and  the  same 
system  can  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  use  of  the  larger  lecture  room  in  Boylston  Hall  by  the  large 
and  ungovernable  elementary  class  of  the  English  Department  has 
proved  as  was  anticipated  a  great  evil,  and  no  delicate  work  is  pos- 
sible while  the  class  is  in  the  building.  The  ill-mannered,  rough,  and 
noisy  boyishness  is  doubtless  excited  by  the  noisome  odors  incidental 
to  chemical  work,  but  our  experience  shows  that  a  chemical  labora- 
tory is  not  a  suitable  place  for  such  a  course  of  instruction. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  careful  attention  was  given  to  the 
preparation  of  the  exhibit  both  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  of  the 
Mineralogical  Museum  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition.  The  manner 
in  which  thesS  impressed  an  entirely  impartial  observer  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  an  article  on  the  "  Chemistry  at  the 
World's  Fair  "  by  Marcus  Benjamin,  Ph.D.  :  — 
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"  Finally,  there  are  in  the  gallery,  two  exhibits  which  are  highly 
significant,  the  remarkable  and  interesting  cases  of  chemical  prepara- 
tions shown  by  the  German  Chemical  Society,  and  by  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Harvard  University.  The  former  consists  of  over  1500 
specimens  of  chemical  compounds  contributed  to  chemistry  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  by  the  German  chemists  in  the  laboratories 
of  Aachen,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Brunswick,  Carlsruhe,  Charlottenberg, 
Darmstadt,  Freiburg,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Heidelberg,  Jena, 
Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Ludwigshafen,  Miihlhausen,  Munich,  Minister, 
and  Wiirzburg.  They  tell  the  story  of  organic  chemistry.  Harvard 
University  has  a  similar  exhibit  that  includes  300  samples  of  original 
contributions  to  science  made  in  the  laboratories  in  Cambridge  .... 
an  honorable  and  dignified  memorial  of  what  a  single  university  has 
contributed  to  our  beloved  science." 

The  value  of  the  new  library  and  mailing  room  in  Boylston  Hall 
is  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  students  of  chemistry  and  its 
use  is  rapidly  extending.  Early  in  the  year  the  number  of  volumes 
was  nearly  doubled  b}^  the  addition  of  the  chemical  library  of  the  late 
Dr.  W.  P.  Dexter  presented  to  the  Department  by  his  family. 

During  the  past  year  the  Mineralogical  Museum  has  received 
valuable  accessions  chiefly  through  gifts.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Hamlin  Collection  of  Tourmalines,  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Mr.  James  Garland  of  New  York.  The 
collection  was  pnrchased  from  Dr.  A.  E.  Hamlin  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
and  has  long  been  famous  and  associated  with  his  family.  Added  to 
the  specimens  we  already  possess,  it  forms  the  finest  suite  of  this 
interesting  mineral  which  exists.  The  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Columbian  Exhibition  has  enabled  the  Director  to  obtain  a  number  of 
unique  specimens  which  have  greatly  enriched  the  collection.  Among 
these  a  large  mass  of  pink  scapolite  from  Bolton,  Mass.,  exhibiting  on 
a  polished  surface  the  striking  color  of  this  variety  of  the  mineral,  and 
a  section  of  a  large  trunk  from  the  petrified  forest  of  Arizona,  deserve 
special  notice.  The  specimen  of  scapolite  was  presented  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Gardner  of  the  Scientific  School.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
collection,  and  its  rapid  growth,  since  its  removal  to  the  new  Museum 
building  have  been  very  gratifying.  It  has  become  an  important 
educational  means,  not  only  for  the  classes  in  mineralogy,  but  also 
for  the  whole  community.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  three  after- 
noons of  the  week,  when  familiar  talks  about  the  specimens  are  con- 
stantly given  by  Dr.  Huntington  or  myself.  A  wish  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  many  quarters  that  the  museum  should  be  open  more  freely, 
but  much  of  the  exhibit  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  left  unguarded.  The 
value  of  the  collection  to  the  general  public  would  be  grettly  increased 
by  large  descriptive  labels  which  must  be  printed  to  secure  attention. 
Such  explanatory  labelling  has  been  begun,  but  without  further  aid  it 
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must  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  finished.  As  stated  in  my  last  re- 
port such  a  large  and  valuable  collection  as  this  has  become  demands 
the  constant  services  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  curator. 

The  number  of  candidates  offering  chemistiy  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced or  elective  subjects  for  admission  to  College  has  been  steadily 
increasing  since  the  present  scheme  of  admission  examinations  was 
adopted,  and  this  year  it  has  reached  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  ; 
and  the  number  of  preparatory  schools  which  furnish  the  requisite 
preparation  is  as  constantly  multiplying.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  the  Koxbury  Latin  School  sent  us  a  large  contingent  admirably 
trained.  In  most  of  the  schools  there  is  a  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  our  requisition  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  meet  it  as 
nearly  as  possible,  but  in  some  cases  there  has  been  an  obvious 
attempt  to  press  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  sixt}r  experi- 
ments," and  to  substitute  simple  chemical  manipulation  for  the 
training  in  methods  which  we  require.  Still  on  the  whole  the  result 
is  most  gratifying  and  shows  that  the  secondary  schools  are  rapidly 
adopting  efficient  methods  of  training  in  experimental  science. 

The  Summer  School  in  Chemistry  was  as  well  attended  as  ever, 
and  very  efficiently  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Torrey.  As  has  been 
the  case  from  the  first,  the  students  were  almost  all  teachers  seeking 
a  better  preparation  for  their  work  and  chiefly  anxious  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  experimental  methods.  The  opportunities 
offered  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  these  teachers  who  have  often 
considerable  abstract  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  but  we  have 
discouraged  our  undergraduates  from  seeking  to  substitute  a  course  in 
the  Summer  School  for  one  of  the  regular  College  courses.  Although 
the  ground  covered  may  be  essentially  the  same,  the  training  is  by 
no  means  equivalent,  and  we  have,  therefore,  not  been  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  summer  courses  any  credit  on  the  College  rank. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  laboratory  instructors  during  the 
past  year  and  but  few  changes  in  the  regular  laboratory  courses. 
The  Director  was  relieved  of  the  oversight  of  the  classes  in  quantita- 
tive analysis  which  were  wholly  delegated  to  Dr.  Richards,  while  he 
resumed  Chemistry  VIII.,  a  course  on  the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Chemistry,  and  announced  a  new  research  course  on  Chemical 
Physics.  The  numbers  attending  the  various  courses  were  sufficient, 
as  already  stated,  to  overcrowd  the  laboratories  in  Boylston  Hall, 
and  the  details  of  attendance  will  be  found,  as  usual,  in  the  reports 
of  the  several  Deans. 

The  original  work  during  the  last  year  was  unusually  fruitful,  and 
a  number  of  papers  entitled  "  Contributions  from  the  Laboratory  of 
Harvard  College  "  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
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Academy,  in  the  Berichte  of  the  German  Chemical  Society,  in  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Anorganische  Chemie,  and  elsewhere.  The  titles 
of  these  papers,  for  the  most  part  technical,  will  appear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Assistant  Librarian. 

JOSIAH   P.    COOKE,  Director. 


THE   JEFFERSON   PHYSICAL   LABORATORY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  — The  methods  of  laboratory  instruction  in  physics,  developed 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  University 
than  in  any  other  institution,  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  extension 
of  these  methods  to  the  instruction  in  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools.  The  exhibit  of  the  physical  department  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  showed  that  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country  could  make  a  saving  in  the  total  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars by  adopting  apparatus  which  is  reasonable  in  price  and  which 
can  also  give  accurate  results.  In  any  endeavor,  however,  to  take 
students  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  physics,  a  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry is  required.  In  most  preparatory  schools  a  boy  who  is 
studying  trigonometry  is  regarded  by  his  associates  with  a  species  of 
awe.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  growth  of  intelligent 
methods  of  teaching  elementary  mathematics  will  keep  pace  with  the 
adoption  of  rational  methods  of  teaching  physics,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  come  to  college  prepared  on  the  higher  course  in 
laboratory  instruction  will  increase. 

The  success,  however,  of  a  scientific  institution  like  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory  ought  not  to  be  estimated  entirely  b}^  the  number 
of  students  who  are  taking  its  elementary  courses.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  its  true  measure  of  success  is  in  the  number  of  well-trained 
teachers  and  investigators  it  sends  forth ;  and  in  this  sending  forth  of 
trained  men  one  sees  a  method  of  university  extension  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  fruitful  in  results.  Tried  by  this  standard  I  believe  that  we 
can  also  point  with  pride  to  our  results  ;  for  during  the  past  three 
years  we  have  supplied  to  other  institutions  one  professor,  one  assist- 
ant professor,  and  two  instructors  in  physics.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  students  outside  this  University  will  thus  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  training  which  these  teachers  have  received  here. 
During  the  past  year  two  of  our  graduate  students  have  gone  into  the 
practical  applications  of  physical  science.     While,  therefore,  it  may 
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seem  a  very  expensive  process  in  education  to  maintain  courses  for 
one  or  two  advanced  students,  it  must  be  considered  that  these  few 
well-trained  men  can  extend  the  influence  of  this  University  to  a 
larger  number  even  than  attend  courses  in  physics  in  this  University. 

The  rapid  growth  of  new  institutions,  and  the  building  of  new 
laboratories  in  the  West,  will  provide  elementary  instruction  in 
laboratory  methods  more  abundantly  in  the  future.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  relax  our  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  that 
are  being  made  daily  in  apparatus  and  methods  of  laboratory  work. 
Graduate  students  will  be  attracted  to  the  older  institutions  not  by 
the  facilities  they  offer  such  students  for  elementary  instruction  but 
by  the  means  which  they  afford  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
work  in  their  chosen  subject. 

The  facilities  for  graduate  instruction  in  the  laboratories  have  been 
notably  increased  during  the  past  year  by  the  employment  of  a  skilful 
mechanician  who  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  department. 
The  additions  to  the  physical  apparatus  of  the  Laboratory  in  the 
future  will  be  found  in  the  laboratories  rather  than  in  the  physical 
cabinets  ;  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  physical  cabinets  mark  an  era  of 
the  past ;  and  the  laborato^  of  the  future  must  have,  so  to  speak, 
live  capital  in  the  shape  of  working  apparatus  rather  than  inactive 
capital  in  pieces  of  apparatus  which  have  merely  an  historical  inter- 
est. The  practical  laboratories  of  Edison,  and  Elihu  Thompson,  and 
Weston,  are  exerting  a  healthy  reaction  upon  the  university  labora- 
tories by  giving  them  a  stir  and  activity  which  always  comes  from  con- 
tact with  realities.  The  ideal  university  laboratory  should  combine 
the  highest  theor}'  with  the  best  modern  practice  ;  and  a  mechanician 
who  is  thoroughly  trained  in  practical  devices  is  an  essential  officer 
in  such  an  ideal  laboratory.  The  regular  work  of  instruction,  both  to 
elementary  and  to  graduate  students,  can  easily  absorb  the  main  por- 
tion of  a  teacher's  energy  and  leave  him  but  little  time  for  the  repair 
and  adjustment  of  apparatus. 

Besides  the  supervision  of  a  laboratory  course  which  requires  con- 
stant tests  of  new  apparatus  and  new  methods  of  illustrating  the 
subject,  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  has  been  engaged  upon  mathematical 
work  which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  attack  of  problems  in  mathematical 
physics.  Professor  Hall  was  engaged  in  writing  up  the  results  of 
research  work  which  had  occupied  him  for  a  considerable  time.  He 
published  during  the  year  one  paper  on  a  determination  of  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  cast  iron  and  cast  nickel ;  two  papers,  one  of  them  a 
revision  of  a  previous  one,  on  heat  conduction  in  the  cylinder  wall  of 
the  steam-engine  ;  and  one,  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Clough.  on  temperature 
changes  of  the  "  Hall  effects"  in  various  metals.     He  also  continued 
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his  work  upon  a  method,  in  some  respects  new,  for  determining  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  iron.  In  addition  to  his  regular  work  of 
instruction  he  gave  at  the  Jefferson  Laboratory  a  course  in  elementary 
experimental  pl^sics  to  a  class  of  twenty-two  Cambridge  grammar 
school  teachers  ;  the  object  of  the  course  was  to  prepare  these  teachers 
for  giving  a  similar  course  of  quantitative  experimental  work  in  phy- 
sics to  their  own  classes.  The  Cambridge  grammar  schools  are  this 
year,  1893-94,  giving  such  a  course.  A  brief  account  of  the  work  done 
with  this  class  of  teachers  is  given  in  the  "  Educational  Review"  for 
October,  1893. 

Dr.  Willson  conducted  during  the  year  a  course  in  practical 
astronomy.  The  methods  of  mathematical  astronomy  are  extremely 
serviceable  to  students  in  physics,  and  the  Laboratory  gains  greatly 
by  the  instrumental  suggestions  of  Dr.  Willson. 

Mr.  Sabine  published  during  the  year  a  laboratory  manual,  which 
embraces  the  experience  of  several  years,  in  perfecting  apparatus  and 
suitable  experiments  for  the  higher  grade  of  elementary  laboratory 
instruction.  He  also  devoted  much  time,  thought,  and  energy  to 
preparing  the  Harvard  exhibit  at  Chicago. 

The  Director  was  occupied  during  the  year  with  an  investigation 
upon  the  energ}T  consumed  in  carrying  an  electric  charge  through  a 
dielectric  like  glass  when  the  dielectric  is  placed  in  a  powerful  mag- 
netic field.  In  the  modern  electro-magnet  theory  of  light  it  is 
assumed  that  there  is  a  displacement  of  electricity  in  a  dielectric 
when  the  charge  upon  its  bounding  surfaces  varies  in  intensit}\  For 
instance,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged  by  connecting  the  inside 
coating  to  the  outer  coating  it  is  supposed  that  electricity  is  displaced 
through  the  glass.  If  this  displacement  takes  place  across  lines  of 
magnetic  force  there  should  be  an  expenditure  of  energy,  and  if  this 
expenditure  can  be  observed  the  hypothesis  can  be  proved.  The 
experiments  were  about  to  be  finished  last  June  when  a  defect  was 
discovered  in  the  apparatus  which  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the 
work,  which  will  be  repeated  this  year  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Director  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  also 
in  the  London  Philosophical  Magazine  a  paper  on  the  "Oscillation  of 
Lightening  Discharges,"  and  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Under  his 
direction  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Arnold,  Graduate  Students,  investi- 
gated the  question  of  raising  the  frequency  of  electrical  oscillations ; 
a  portion  of  their  work  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science.  Much  time  was  also  spent  upon  methods  of  studying  the 
absorption  of  the  ultra  violet  ra}Ts  of  light  in  different  portions  of  the 
sky,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  observing  the  Corona.  These 
experiments  were  interrupted  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
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a  Graduate  Student,  to  a  travelling  fellowship.  The  laboratorjr  needs 
a  larger  departmental  library,  and  each  professor  should  have  an 
assistant  whose  time  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  graduate  work 
of  the  professor :  three  or  four  intelligent  Graduate  Students  can 
make  great  demand  upon  a  professor's  time,  for  there  are  both  math- 
emathical  and  instrumental  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  With  Gradu- 
ate Students  the  professor  may  be  said  to  be  under  a  continual  cup- 
ping process.  He  is  like  a  lawyer  with  man}'  cases  and  needs  an 
assistant  to  look  up  precedents  and  to  prepare  briefs. 

JOHN   TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  most  important  event  to  be  mentioned  in  the  present 
report  is  the  completion  of  the  new  fire-proof  brick  building,  and  the 
transfer  to  it  of  about  30,000  stellar  photographs.  The  second 
expedition  to  our  Peruvian  observing  station  has  returned,  and  the 
third  expedition  has  begun  work  successfully .  The  entire  income  of 
the  Paine  Fund,  one  of  the  largest  gifts  ever  made  to  astronomy,  is 
this  year  for  the  first  time  available  for  the  use  of  the  Observatory. 
Notwithstanding  this  important  increase  in  our  resources,  the  expenses 
due  to  additional  work  undertaken  have  also  become  greater,  so  that 
no  new  researches  can  be  begun  for  the  present.  The  addition  to 
the  Paine  Fund  will,  however,  compensate  for  the  loss  that  this 
Observatory,  like  other  American  observatories,  has  suffered  by  the 
action  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  in  depriving  them  of  income 
from  the  sale  of  time  signals.  The  expense  of  the  second  Peruvian 
expedition  proved  much  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  has  caused 
a  considerable  deficit  in  the  Boyden  Fund.  The  expenses  for  publi- 
cation which  are  to  be  paid  from  the  unrestricted  portions  of  the 
income  of  the  Observatory  are  likely  to  be  large  in  coming  }Tears,  and 
if  possible  a  portion  of  the  income  should  be  reserved  for  a  building 
fund,  which  will  soon  be  required  if  the  Observatory  maintains  its 
present  rate  of  growth.  The  Observatory  was  represented  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  by  a  collection  of  about  250  photographs,  and 
portraits  of  Bond,  Paine,  Boyden,  and  Draper. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  Equatorial.  —  The  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars 
upon  the  system  described   in  the  last  report   continues  to  be   the 
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principal  work  of  this  instrument ;  but  the  photometric  observation  of 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  the  observation  of  comets  are 
also  carried  on  as  before.  The  observer  was  Mr.  O.  C.  Wendell, 
except  that  9  of  the  25  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  photometric 
measurements  of  which  were  obtained  during  the  year,  were  observed 
by  the  Director.  The  wedge  photometer  was  used  in  48  series  of 
observations,  comprising  3354  measurements,  for  determining  the 
brightness  of  1118  stars  occurring  in  the  Durchmusterung.  Comet 
1892  III.  was  observed  21  times  for  position,  and  was  photometri- 
cally measured  on  13  nights.  Comet  1893  I.  was  observed  3  times, 
and  Comet  1893b  11  times,  for  position;  the  last  was  photometri- 
cally measured  on  3  nights.  One  observation  of  the  position  of 
Comet  1893  c  was  also  made.  About  4000  measurements  were  made 
with  the  polarizing  photometer,  including  (1)  determinations  of  the 
relative  light  of  the  components  of  65  of  the  brighter  double  stars, 
(2)  determinations  of  the  brightness  of  variable  stars,  including  the 
new  star  in  Auriga,  which  was  observed  on  8  nights,  and  (3)  deter- 
minations of  the  brightness  of  faint  comparison  stars  near  circumpolar 
variables.  The  selection  of  these  stars  and  the  measurement  of  their 
positions  also  formed  part  of  the  work.  Comparison  stars  selected 
from  the  Durchmusterung  for  a  series  of  60  variables  have  now  been 
revised  ;  one  third  of  this  work  was  done  during  the  past  3-ear.  Over 
200  relative  and  as  many  absolute  estimates  of  the  brightness  of 
variable  stars  were  obtained,  principally  when  they  were  faint;  also 
35  relative  and  as  many  absolute  estimates  of  the  brightness  of 
the  new  star  in  Auriga.  Some  miscellaneous  observations  were 
likewise  made. 

Meridian  Circle.  —  The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
supervision.  The  catalogue  of  the  zone  between  the  declinations 
-)-490  50'  and  -|-  55°  10'  has  been  published  and  distributed,  forming 
Volume  XV.,  Part  II.,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  Volume 
XXV.,  containing  the  comparison  of  the  positions  in  this  catalogue 
with  those  of  the  same  stars  in  previous  catalogues,  the  resulting 
proper  motions,  and  the  comparison  of  the  separate  observations  of 
each  star  with  each  other,  has  also  been  published.  The  printing  of 
the  journal  of  the  zones  is  to  be  undertaken  at  once. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  of  the  southern  zone  between  the 
declinations  —  9°  50'  and  — 14°  10'  has  been  continued  through  the 
year.  The  work  is  complete  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  stars, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  affected  1^  the  publication  of  their  final 
places  derived  from  observations  elsewhere.      Much  work  has  also 
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*  been  done  in  reducing  the  observations  of  the  zone  stars.  Observa- 
tions of  /?  Persei  and  the  comparison  stars  proposed  for  it  by 
Dr.  Chandler  were  made  on  10  nights,  and  the  results  were  published 
in  Volume  XXIX.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory. 

Meridian  Photometer.  —  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
reduction  of  the  photometric  observations  of  the  southern  stars  made 
in  Peru  by  Professor  S.  T.  Bailey.  A  portion  of  the  catalogue  is  in 
type  and  the  remainder  is  ready  for  the  printer.  Observations  have 
been  made  by  the  Director  with  the  meridian  photometer  on  nearly 
every  clear  evening  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  series  is 
107,  and  of  separate  photometric  comparisons  46,272.  The  observa- 
tions ordinarily  last  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  evening  ;  but  last 
summer  they  were  extended  to  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  complete  the  observation  of  the  large  number  of  stars  in 
the  Milky  Way  which  can  only  be  observed  at  that  season.  The 
observing  list  contains  about  6000  stars,  including  the  4000  contained 
in  the  Harvard  Photometry,  which  are  thus  reobserved.  About  three 
quarters  of  the  observations  required  to  complete  this  list,  each  star 
being  observed  on  at  least  3  nights,  have  now  been  made. 

West  Equatorial. — Mr.  W.  M.  Reed  made  observations  with  this 
instrument  on  87  evenings  ;  these  observations  include  489  on  variable 
.stars,  1318  on  comparison  stars  (among  which  are  178  made  with  the 
prismatic  photometer  mentioned  in  former  reports),  and  10  on  the 
brightness  of  the  comet  discovered  by  Holmes.  Meteors  were  seen 
passing  through  the  field  of  the  telescope  on  25  occasions,  and  a 
record  has  been  kept  for  2  years  of  these  phenomena,  stating  their 
place,  movement,  color,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  them. 
9  observations  of  aurora  seen  at  Cambridge  were  made  on  8  evenings. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

The  number  of  objects  having  peculiar  spectra,  which  are  annually 
discovered  by  Mrs.  Fleming  in  her  examination  of  the  Draper  photo- 
graphs, has  not  diminished.  The  most  important  of  these  objects  is  a 
new  star  in  the  constellation  Norma,  whose  spectrum  was  photographed 
at  the  Arequipa  station  on  July  10,  1893,  and  of  which  no  trace  was 
visible  on  13  plates  taken  from  June  6,  1889,  to  June  21,  1893. 
Its  spectrum  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  new  star  which 
appeared  in  Auriga  in  December,  1891.  7  variable  stars,  T.  Cassi- 
opeiae,  S  Geminorum,  T  Geminorum,  S  Virginis,  V  Bootis,  R  Piscis 
Austrini,  and  S  Aquarii,  in  addition  to  the  47  previously  announced, 
have  the  hydrogen  lines  bright  in  their  photographic  spectra.     3  new 
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variables  have  been  discovered  this  year  by  means  of  this  property. 
The  number  of  stars  of  the  fifth  type  has  been  increased  by  10, 
making  the  total  number  now  known  of  these  objects  55.  The 
hydrogen  line  F  has  been  discovered  to  be  bright  in  the  spectra 
of  BD.  —  13°  893,  magn.  5.8,  and  —  10°  1786,  magn.  7.3.  10  stars 
have  been  shown  to  have  spectra  of  the  fourth  type. 

All  of  the  spectrum  plates  have  been  carefully  examined  for  the 
detection  of  objects  of  interest.  The  spectra  of  20,149  stars  on 
190  plates  having  60  minutes  exposure  have  been  classified  for  a 
revision  and  extension  of  the  Draper  Catalogue  to  include  fainter 
stars  and  cover  the  entire  sky.  The  number  of  photographs  taken 
with  the  8  inch  Draper  telescope  is  2424  ;  with  the  11  inch,  1037. 
The  latter  include  213  photographic  images  of  the  spectrum  of 
J3  Aurigae,  145  showing  the  principal  lines  double.  The  lines  are 
double  in  4  of  the  94  photographs  of  £  Ursae  Majoris. 

Boyden  Department. 

The  second  Peruvian  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  II.  Pickering,  returned  to  Cambridge  last  spring  after  successfully 
observing  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  April  16,  1893.  Surveys 
were  made  which  determined  the  positions  and  altitudes  of  various 
points  in  the  Sorata  range  in  Bolivia,  and  of  Mt.  Aconcagua  in  Chile. 
The  most  important  astronomical  work  undertaken  was  the  study  of 
the  members  of  the  solar  system  by  means  of  the  13  inch  Boyden 
telescope.  This  included  a  study  of  the  lunar  rills  and  of  variable 
spots  upon  the  Moon  and  catalogues  of  them  ;  of  the  diameters  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  of  their  elongated  shapes,  the  inclination  of  their 
axes  of  form,  their  axes  of  rotation,  their  markings,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  retrograde  rotation  of  the  first  satellite  ;  also  a  study 
of  the  markings  of  the  planet  Neptune.  A  series  of  measurements 
was  also  made  of  the  double  star  a  Centauri.  These  observations 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  Arequipa 
are  particularly  favorable  for  astronomical  observations.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  by  erecting  at  this  station  a  telescope  of  the  largest  size. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  telescope  of  20  or  25  inches  aperture  would 
add  greatly  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  surfaces  of  the  planets 
and  of  other  objects  for  which  great  magnifying  powers  are  required. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  wish 
by  their  gifts  to  advance  astronomical  science.  The  number  of  photo- 
graphs taken  with  the  8  inch  telescope  was  250  ;  with  the  13  inch, 
112.  These  numbers  would  be  greater  but  that  the  cloudy  season 
is  included  in  the  portion  of  the  year  here  under  consideration. 
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The  third  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Solon  I. 
Bailey,  began  work  on  April  4,  1893.  Since  then  1516  photographs 
have  been  taken  with  the  8  inch  telescope  and  852  with  the  13  inch 
telescope.  An  eyepiece  has  been  attached  to  the  latter  instrument  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  telescope  may  be  controlled  by  an  image  formed 
by  its  own  objective,  thus  dispensing  with  a  finder.  Very  remarkable 
photographs  have  thus  been  obtained  of  the  principal  southern  clus- 
ters. On  a  photograph  of  w  Centauri  over  7000  stars  were  counted 
by  Professor  Bailey  in  a  region  30'  square.  2  of  these  stars  have 
been  found  to  be  variable,  1  being  discovered  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  the 
other  by  the  Director.  Professor  Bailey  has  shown  that  3  stars  are 
variable  in  the  cluster  47  Tucanae.  The  images  of  the  stars  in  these 
clusters  are  almost  perfectly  circular,  although  the  exposure  in  some 
cases  exceeded  3  hours.  104  photographs  have  been  obtained  with 
the  2J  inch  Voigtlander  doublet.  The  brightness  of  about  one  half 
of  the  stars  south  of  declination  — 30,  and  brighter  than  the  magni- 
tude 6.3,  has  been  determined  visually. 

Until  recently  the  highest  meteorological  station  in  the  world  has 
been  that  established  by  this  Observatory  on  Mt.  Chachani  at  an 
elevation  of  16,650  feet,  After  making  a  careful  examination  of  the 
volcano  El  Misti,  Professor  Bailey  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sta- 
tion upon  its  top  at  an  elevation  of  19,200  feet.  A  path  has  been  con- 
structed b}r  which  mules  have  been  led  to  the  summit,  and  beside  the 
meteorological  shelter  a  wooden  hut  has  been  built  upon  the  summit. 
A  survey  of  the  craters  has  been  made,  and  a  stone  hut  has  been 
erected  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  a  height  of  15,600  feet.  The 
temperature,  pressure,  moisture,  and  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
wind  are  now  being  recorded  at  the  summit  station  by  self  registering 
instruments.  The  sheets  are  changed  at  intervals,  thus  giving  a 
record  of  atmospheric  conditions  at  a  height  hitherto  unattempted. 
The  use  of  beasts  of  burden  at  these  heights  offers  an  opportunity  in 
the  future  of  carrying  instruments  and  conducting  experiments  at 
altitudes  heretofore  regarded  as  inaccessible  for  these  purposes. 
The  mountain  as  seen  from  every  direction  is  an  isolated  sharp  peak. 
It  is  therefore  especially  suited  for  the  study  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

This  instrument  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  photographs  will  be 
taken  with  it  in  a  few  days.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present  it 
seems  likely  to  accomplish  all  that  has  been  expected  of  it.  The 
brick  building  with  sliding  roof  to  contain  this  instrument  is  finished 
and  a  large  part  of  the  mounting  is  in  place. 

Photographs  have  been  taken  with  the  Bruce  transit  photometer  on 
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154  evenings,  and  when  clear,  throughout  the  entire  night.  A  large 
part  of  them  have  been  identified  so  that  they  will  be  immediately 
available,  if  required  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga.  Good 
progress  has  also  been  made  with  the  measurement  of  the  forty 
thousand  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude  which  are  being  selected  for 
standards  for  faint  stellar  magnitudes. 

MISCELLANEOUS . 

Zodiacal  Phenomena.  —  An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  observa- 
tions as  nearly  contemporaneous  as  practicable,  and  made  at  widely 
separated  points,  of  the  distribution  of  light  in  the  zodiac,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  slight  maximum  of  light  nearly  opposite  the  Sun, 
known  as  Gegenschein  or  Counterglow.  Professor  Barnard,  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  kindly  undertook  to  cooperate  in  this  work,  as  did 
also  Professor  Bailey  at  Arequipa.  Accordingly,  during  moonless 
nights  in  September,  1893,  36  observations  were  obtained  ;  13  of  them 
by  Professor  Barnard,  3  by  Professor  Bailey  and  20  by  Professor 
Searle  and  Mr.  Reed  at  Strafford,  Vermont.  Mr.  A.  E.  Douglass 
also  made  some  observations  at  Cambridge,  notwithstanding  the 
interference  of  the  number  of  electric  lights  in  this  vicinity.  The 
corresponding  numbers  of  observations  in  October  were  9,  3,  and  35  ; 
the  last  were  made  by  Messrs.  Douglass  and  Peed,  largely  at  Blue 
Hill,  but  partly  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  The  conclusion  of 
most  immediate  interest  is  that  resulting  from  the  comparison  of  the 
positions  of  the  maxima  of  light  observed  at  the  different  stations. 
In  these  no  effect  of  parallax  can  be  discerned. 

Library.  —  The  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
during  the  3-ear  by  the  addition  of  294  volumes  and  715  pamphlets. 
The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  November  1,  1893 
were  7492  and  9460  respectively. 

As  the  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  will  be  maintained  permanently, 
it  is  desirable,  owing  to  its  remoteness,  that  it  should  have  a  library 
of  its  own.  Copies  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  works  sent 
thither  direct,  or  through  this  Observator}',  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  will  prove  of  much  value. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  The  distribution  of  telegraphic 
announcements  of  discovery  has  been  continued  as  in  past  years, 
although  Mr.  Ritchie  has  resigned  his  position  as  Assistant  in  the 
Observatory.  Astronomers  are  requested  to  continue  to  send  to  this 
Observatory  announcements  of  their  discoveries  for  transmission  to 
the  observatories  of  Europe  and  America. 
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Buildings  and  Grounds.  — On  March  2,  1893,  a  transfer  was  made 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  west  wing  of  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  Observatory  to  the  new  brick  building.  Nearly  thirty 
thousand  glass  photographic  plates  were  transferred  from  one  build- 
ing to  the  other  without  serious  accident.  The  greater  number  of 
the  plates  measured  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
glass  was  about  eight  tons.  A  rope  was  stretched  from  the  old 
building  to  the  new,  and  boxes  each  containing  one  hundred  plates 
were  attached  to  a  pulley,  and  allowed  to  run  down.  They  were  thus 
transferred  at  the  rate  of  about  six  thousand  an  hour.  Apart  from 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  photographs  from  injury,  the  new 
building  proves  of  the  greatest  convenience  in  providing  additional 
room  for  their  examination,  and  for  the  corps  of  computers  engaged 
in  their  study.  The  alterations  in  the  residence  made  by  the  Director 
have  been  completed,  and  afford  much  additional  space  for  the  accom- 
modation and  entertainment  of  visiting  astronomers. 

Certain  observations  at  Cambridge  are  each  year  rendered  more 
difficult.  The  introduction  of  electric  lights,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Observatory,  greatly  interferes  with  the  observation  of  faint 
objects.  Additional  trouble  is  anticipated  from  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  electric  cars  on  Concord  Avenue,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  grounds  of  the  Observatory.  A  more  serious  diffi- 
culty is  apprehended  from  the  proposed  widening  of  Concord  Avenue, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  bring  the  cars  still  nearer  the  instruments, 
and  would  necessitate  cutting  down  the  row  of  large  spruce  trees  by 
which  the  instruments  are  now  partially  protected  from  the  dust  of 
the  road.  The  citizens  of  Cambridge  and  the  friends  of  the  Observa- 
tory should  be  alike  interested  in  saving  this  fine  collection  of  trees 
from  destruction. 

Publications.  —  The  following  volumes  in  the  series  of  Annals  of 
the  Observatory,  some  of  which  were  mentioned  last  j'ear  as  nearly 
complete,  have  been  published  and  distributed  :  XV.,  Part  II.,  XIX., 
Part  II.,  XXV.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  Part  III.,  XXXI.,  Parts  I.  and  II., 
and  XL.,  Part  I.  Volume  XL.,  Part  II.,  has  also  been  published  and 
distributed.  It  contains  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observations 
for  1892.  The  series  of  volumes  is  now  complete  to  Volume  XXII. 
inclusive.  Volumes  XXIII.,  Part  II.,  XXVI.,  Part  II.,  and 
XXVIII.  are  not  3'et  undertaken.  Volume  XXIX.,  above  mentioned 
as  published,  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  articles  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  bright  stars  north  of  +70°,  and  on  meridian  circle  observa- 
tions of  ft  Persei.  Volume  XXX.,  Part  IV.,  is  not  yet  published. 
Volume  XXXIV.  has  been  begun  and   112  pages  are  in  type.      It 
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contains  the  results  of  the  observations  of  the  brightness  of  the 
southern  stars  made  with  the  meridian  photometer  by  Professor 
Bailey.  Volume  XLI.  has  also  been  begun,  and  19  pages  are  in 
type.  It  will  contain  annual  summaries  of  observations  made  by  the 
New  England  Weather  Service,  to  which  the  similar  work  of  the  New 
England  Meteorological  Society  has  been  transferred.  The  summary 
for  1892  is  almost  completed.  Thirty- two  pages  of  meteorological 
observations  made  in  Peru  have  also  been  printed.  They  have  not 
yet  been  assigned  to  a  volume. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  Annals  above  mentioned,  the  following 
publications  have  appeared  during  the  year  :  — 

Forty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1892. 

A  Large  Southern  Telescope.  Circular  issued  last  year  and  reprinted 
in  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  783. 

Publications  and  Photographic  Illustrations  issued  by  the  Observatory  of 
Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1893. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.  Circular  describing 
the  stations,  instruments,  and  publications  of  the  Observatory.  Cam- 
bridge, 1893. 

Improved  Methods  of  Observing  the  Zodiacal  Light.  By  Arthur  Searle. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxxii.  163. 

Lunar  Atmosphere  and  the  Recent  Occultation  of  Jupiter.  By  W.  H. 
Pickering.     Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  778. 

Mars.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Ibid.  xi.  849. 

The  Planet  Jupiter  and  its  Satellites.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Ibid.  xii. 
193. 

Jupiter's  Satellites.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Ibid.  xii.  390. 

The  Rotation  of  Jupiter's  Outer  Satellites.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Ibid, 
xii.  481. 

Polar  Inversions  of  the  Planets  and  Satellites.  By  W.  H.  Pickering. 
Ibid.  xii.  692. 

Plato.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     The  Observatory,  xvi.  175. 

El  planeta  Saturno  y  sus  satelites.  W.  H.  Pickering.  La  Gaceta 
Cientifica,  Publicacion  mensual  de  la  Sociedad  "  Amantes  de  la  Ciencia." 
[Lima,  Peru.]  Afio.  ix.  pp.  25-28. 

w  Centauri.    By  Solon  I.  Bailey.    Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xii.  689. 

Observations  of  Comet  1893  I.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxxi.  167. 

Observations  of  Comet  1892  III.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomical 
Journal,  xii.  119. 

Observations  of  Comet  g  1892.     By  O.  C.  Wendell.     Ibid.  xii.  128. 

Second  series  of  Observations  on  Comets  f  and  g  1892.  By  O.  C.  Wen- 
dell.    Ibid.  xii.  142. 
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Ephemeris  of  Comet  1892  VI.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomy  and 
Astro-Physics,  xii.  8.5. 

Observations  of  Comets  a,  d,  e,  and  f  1892.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Astronomical  Journal,  xii.  157. 

Note  on  Comet  1893  II.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics, xii.  660. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  xi.  765. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  xii.  170. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  xii.  546. 

A  Field  for  Woman's  Work  in  Astronomy.  By  M.  Fleming.  Ibid, 
xii.  683. 

Stars  that  have  been  found  variable  in  the  Photograph.  By  W.  M. 
Reed.     Astronomical  Journal,  xiii.  62. 

Swift's  Comet.  By  A.  E.  Douglass.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics, 
xii.  202. 

The  Balance  Roof  for  Telescope  Buildings.  By  A.  E.  Douglass. 
Ibid.    xii.    207. 

Indications  of  a  Rainy  Period  in  Southern  Peru.  By  A.  E.  Douglass. 
Science,  xx.  231. 

A  Useful  Bath.  By  A.  E.  Douglass.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin, 
xxiii.  654. 

Peculiar  Stellar  Spectra.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
Physics,  xi.  945. 

Work  for  Large  Telescopes.      By  E.  C.  Pickering.      Ibid.   xii.    114. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Stars.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  Ibid.  xii.  718. 
Reprinted  in  the  Scientific  American,  October  21,  1893. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Carina.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  Astronomical 
Journal,  xiii.  79. 

Roberts'  Variable  in  Carina.     By  E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.  xiii.  147. 

EDWARD    C.    PICKERING,  Director. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given  at  the  Museum  in  Zoology  by  Professor  Mark,  Dr.  Slade,  and 
Mr.  Davenport,  assisted  in  the  laboratory  work  by  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Woodworth,  H.  M.  Kelly,  and  W.  S.  Nickerson. 

Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  Davis,  and  Wolff  gave  courses  of 
instruction  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Physical  Geography,  and 
Petrography.      Messrs.  Harris,  R.  T.  Jackson,  J.  B.   Woodworth, 
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Griswold,  Ladd,  Ward,  Landes,  and  Whitle  were  the  Assistants  in 
the  Geological  Department. 

The  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  has,  as  usual,  been  open  to 
advanced  students  in  Zoology.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
students  have  come  to  Newport  this  year  to  collect  material  for  their 
winter's  work.  It  will,  however,  be  impracticable  for  me  to  accommo- 
date so  large  a  number  again.  Some  other  provision  must  be  made 
elsewhere  for  the  less  advanced  students,  — at  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Museum,  for  instance,  —  if  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  an  elementary 
summer  school  of  Zoolog}'. 

We  have  to  thank  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  for  facilities  granted  to  our  students  in  connection 
with  their  work  at  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  Holl. 

The  income  of  the  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  divided, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  gift,  among  three  of  the  students  who 
spent  some  of  their  time  at  the  Newport  Laboratory. 

We  have  received  during  the  }*ear  an  anon3Tmous  contribution  to  be 
applied  to  the  increase  of  Dr.  Hagen's  salary. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  different  departments  of 
instruction,  considerable  time  was  spent  by  the  Professors  and  In- 
structors in  preparing  an  exhibit  for  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
specially  intended  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Harvard  University  exhibit.  The  Museum  sent 
plans  of  the  building,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Wolff, 
who  also  charged  himself  with  advising  the  Harvard  Camera  Club  in 
regard  to  the  views  of  the  most  characteristic  Exhibition  Rooms  of 
the  Museum  which  accompanied  them.  The  plans,  and  the  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  Camera  Club  and  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Gardner,  will  be 
hereafter  most  useful  in  the  preparation  of  an  extended  account  of 
the  Musuem  of  Comparative  Zoology  which  it  is  intended  to  publish 
at  some  future  time. 

Photographs  and  plans  of  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  were 
also  sent  to  Chicago,  as  well  as  a  complete  series  of  the  publications 
issned  in  connection  with  the  Laborator}%  and  of  other  publications 
relating  to  the  Marine  Fauna  of  the  United  States,  written  by  officers 
of  the  Museum  or  naturalists  connected  with  the  different  deep-sea 
expeditions  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  and  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  in  charge  of  Louis  Agassiz,  L.  F.  de  Pourtales, 
or  myself.  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald  kindly  took  charge  of  this 
exhibit,  which  was  placed  in  the  space  assigned  to  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  the  Government  Building.  Duplicate  collections  of  these 
publications  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
and  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
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We  have  been  able  to  open  the  Museum  on  Sundays  throughout 
the  year,  the  Corporation  having  assumed  the  additional  expense 
involved  in  providing  the  necessary  service.  The  number  of  visitors 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  consequence,  and  this  has  emphasized 
the  need  of  additional  and  more  general  labelling  of  the  collections 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In  the  Systematic  Collection  the  larger 
Mammals  have  been  more  prominently  labelled,  and  the  same  has 
been  done  with  the  North  American  Mammals.  With  our  limited 
means,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  labelling  can  be 
extended  to  the  other  rooms  and  the  other  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  stated  in  former  reports,  that  the 
increase  of  the  classes  in  Geology  and  Zoology  has  been  such  as  to 
render  it  desirable  that  the  Geological  Department  should  be  accom- 
modated in  new  quarters  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  Zoological 
Department.  The  Geological  Department  could  be  housed  in  the 
southwest  corner  piece  of  the  Museum,  where  large  lecture-rooms 
might  also  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment. But  there  seems  at  present  no  probability  of  building  such 
an  addition  to  our  building,  which  would  require  $100,000  for  its 
erection  and  equipment. 

During  the  past  winter  the  Pacific  Room,  though  far  from  complete, 
has  been  opened  to  the  public.  The  most  interesting  specimens  are 
its  marine  Mammals,  the  Seals,  the  Dugong,  and  Sea  Otter ;  a 
collection  of  Birds  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  illustrate  one  of  its 
characteristic  insular  faunae  ;  and  a  typical  collection  of  Fishes  and 
of  Invertebrates,  which  occupies  the  central  cases  of  the  room. 

The  Greene  Smith  Collection  of  Birds  has  been  placed  in  the  North 
American  Room.  New  cases  have  been  built  to  accommodate  it,  and 
the  whole  collection  has  been  carefully  examined  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  spent  nearly  a  whole  year  upon  this 
work.  With  this  addition  in  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  North  American  faunal  exhibit. 

The  additional  space  devoted  to  the  North  American  Birds  has 
compelled  us  to  remove  the  shore  marine  forms,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  formed  a  part  of  the  faunal  exhibits.  This  has 
necessitated  the  rearrangement  of  the  Marine  Fishes  and  Inverte- 
brates, and  their  remobal  to  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  Ocean 
Faunae,  limiting  the  faunal  exhibits  of  the  Fishes  and  Invertebrates 
to  the  Land  and  Freshwater  types,  —  a  far  more  consistent  geograph- 
ical arrangement  than  the  former  mixture  of  terrestrial  and  marine 
faunal  subdivisions.  These  changes  have  brought  an  unusual  amount 
of  work  upon  Mr.  Garman,  and  especially  upon  Mr.  Faxon,  who  has 
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had  the  general  supervision  of  this  rearrangement.  Several  of  the 
rooms  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  Museum  building  have  been  thoroughly 
renovated. 

Although  we  have  received  a  small  Hippopotamus,  a  few  Gazelles, 
and  an  African  Elephant,  we  still  have  some  gaps  to  fill  in  the  Afri- 
can and  Pacific  Faunal  Rooms.  The  first  invoice  of  material  to 
illustrate  the  fauna  of  Japan  has  safely  reached  us. 

Extensive  changes  and  repairs  in  the  Entomological  Department 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  use  of  the  collections.  The  collections  of 
the  Museum  generally  continue  in  good  condition. 

Upon  Professor  Faxon,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
collection  of  Invertebrates,  has  also  fallen  the  principal  share  of  the 
care  of  the  Museum  as  a  whole  since  he  began  his  duties,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  Exhibition  Rooms  is 
very  marked.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Hyatt  for  the  care  he 
has  given  to  the  Palaeontological  Collections  in  his  charge,  and  to 
Mr.  Brewster  for  his  interest  in  supervising  the  arrangement  of  the 
Greene  Smith  Collection  of  North  American  Birds. 

On  the  9th  of  November  Dr.  Hagen  died,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year 
after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness  of  more  than  three  years.  Dr. 
Hagen  joined  the  Museum  staff  in  1867,  and  until  incapacitated  in 
1890  he  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  institution 
with  which  he  had  cast  his  lot.  In  1876  he  refused  an  urgent  invitation 
to  assume  the  charge  of  the  entomological  collection  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  the  greatest  scientific  prize  perhaps  in  his  department.  He 
built  up  the  exceptionally  interesting  biological  collection  of  the 
entomological  department  from  nothing,  and  the  comparatively  small 
collection  of  Insects  which  he  found  on  entering  upon  his  duties 
he  has  left  greatly  increased  in  size  and  value.  His  varied  and 
extensive  information  was  always  at  the  service  of  the  specialists 
who  frequented  his  laboratory.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Museum  Dr.  Hagen  published  a  great  number  of  papers  on  entomo- 
logical subjects.  Unfortunately  for  his  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Entomology  in  this  country  his  publications  were  usually  printed  in 
German. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Blake"  publications,  two  additional  memoirs 
have  been  published,  — a  Bulletin  on  the  Northern  Atlantic  Mollusca 
collected  by  the  "Blake"  during  the  summer  of  1880,  by  Miss 
Katharine  J.  Bush,  and  an  elaborate  monograph  on  the  Paguridae  by 
Professor  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  and  Mr.  Bouvier,  illustrated  with 
twelve  quarto  plates.  Professor  Milne-Edwards  has  also  in  hand  a 
final  memoir  on  the  Crustacea  of  the  "Blake."  This  leaves  still  to 
be  published,  of  the  work  on  the  "  Blake  "  collections,  the  memoir  on 
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the  Alc3*onaria,  by  Professor  Verrill ;  the  Deep-sen,  Fishes,  by  Pro- 
fessor Goode  and  Dr.  Bean  ;  the  Comatulae,  by  Dr.  Ilartlaub  ;  and 
a  memoir  on  Pentacrinus,  by  Professor  II.  Lndwig. 

Although  not  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum,  I  should 
mention  as  forming  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  "  Blake"  an  import- 
ant paper  by  Dr.  Wiren,  on  Solenogaster,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
based  on  the  specimens  dredged  by  the  "  Blake  "  in  168  fathoms  off 
St.  Lucia,  in  the  winter  of  1878-79,  issued  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Stockholm  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  available  bulk  of  our  Pentacrinus  material  has  been  sent  to 
Professor  Ludwig  of  Bonn,  who  has  kindry  consented  to  work  up  this 
genus  from  the  collections  made  by  the  "  Blake  "  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  number  of  publications  are  in  preparation  in  the  different 
Laboratories  of  the  Museum.  The  following  work  has  been  clone 
during  the  past  year  on  the  Collections  of  the  Fish  Commission 
Steamer  "Albatross"  expedition  of  1891.  Mr.  Westergren  has 
nearly  completed  the  plates  (fifty  in  number)  which  are  to  accom- 
pany Professor  Faxon's  memoir  on  the  Crustacea  of  the  expedition. 
Mr.  Faxon  has  already  completed  the  text,  and  a  preliminary  report 
of  the  collection  has  been  published  in  the  Bulletin,  awaiting  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  for  the  final  monograph. 

Professor  Ludwig  also  reports  that  he  has  completed  the  mono- 
graph on  the  Holothurians.  A  preliminary  notice  was  published  in 
the  Zoologischer  Anzeiger  and  in  the  Museum  Bulletin.  Professor 
Ludwig  states  that  his  report  is  to  be  illustrated  by  nineteen  plates  in 
all,  of  which  eight  will  be  colored  plates.  The  plates  are  distributed 
among  different  families  as  follows  :  Synallactinae,  one  plate  ;  Psych- 
ropotinae,  five  plates ;  Deimatinae,  five  plates ;  Elpidiinae,  one 
plate ;  Dendrochirotae,  two  plates ;  Molpadiidae,  three  plates ; 
S}Tnaptidae,  one  plate  ;  and  Pelagothuriidae,  one  plate.  The  whole 
of  his  manuscript  has  been  received,  and  the  last  plate  is  in  the  hands 
of  Werner  and  Winter. 

Professor  Schimkewitsch  has  sent  in  a  report  on  the  Pycnogonidae 
accompanied  with  two  plates,  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth  a  report  on 
the  Planarians,  with  one  plate  and  Professor  S.  F.  Clarke  one  on  the 
Hydroids,  with  three  plates.  The  illustrations  of  these  papers  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  lithographer. 

Mr.  Scudder's  Report  on  the  Orthoptera  of  the  Galapagos  (three 
plates)  has  been  issued,  and  a  short  Bulletin  on  the  Rocks  of  the 
Galapagos  has  been  published  by  Mr.  George  P.  Merrill. 

Excellent  progress  is  also  reported  by  Professor  Hoyle,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Miiller,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Bergh,  Mr.  Garman,  and  Professor  Studer 
with  regard  to  the  various  collections  intrusted  to  their  care.     Pro- 
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fessor  H.  V.  Wilson  spent  some  time  at  the  Museum  in  examining 
our  collection  of  Sponges,  in  preparation  for  his  report  on  the 
Sponges  of  the  "  Albatross"  expedition. 

Owing  to  my  prolonged  absences  from  Cambridge,  I  have  myself 
made  little  progress  with  the  groups  which  I  had  selected  to  work  up  ; 
but  I  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to  devote  some  time  to 
them,  and  also  to  take  up  for  publication  the  large  amount  of  material 
on  the  Acalephs  of  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  now  in  my 
hands.  For  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue 
of  North  American  Acalephs,  I  have  every  summer,  and  frequently 
during  the  winter  months  also,  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
Jellj'-Fishes  of  our  coast.  An  immense  amount  of  drawings  and  of 
undigested  notes  have  thus  accumulated.  Their  publication,  as 
well  as  a  revision  of  the  papers  on  the  same  subject  issued  up  to 
the  present  time  in  the  Museum  publications  and  elsewhere,  would 
form  an  instructive  and  connected  account  of  the  Acalephian  Fauna 
of  our  shores. 

We  have  issued  during  the  past  academic  year  four  numbers  of 
Volume  XVI.  of  the  Bulletin  [Geological  Series],  three  numbers  of 
Volume  XXIII.,  completing  the  volume,  and  the  whole  of  Volume 
XXIV.  Of  the  Memoirs,  we  have  issued  No.  3  of  Volume  XIV., 
completing  the  volume. 

About  the  usual  number  of  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
Library,  either  by  gift,  exchange,  or  purchase.  The  number  of 
volumes  is  now  over  twenty-three  thousand. 

As  far  as  the  available  stock  permitted,  we  have  distributed  a 
number  of  more  or  less  complete  sets  of  our  publications  to  institu- 
tions and  societies  with  which  we  have  only  lately  begun  to  exchange. 
It  has  now  become  impossible  for  us  to  supply  complete  sets  of  our 
publications.  Many  parts  of  the  earlier  volumes  both  of  the  Bulletins 
and  Memoirs  are  out  of  print,  as  the  demand  for  certain  numbers  has 
far  exceeded  that  for  others. 

We  have  purchased  from  Zeiss  a  complete  microphotographic 
apparatus  ;  during  the  summer  months  it  will  be  available  for  the 
Newport  Marine  Laboratory,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  will 
be  at  the  service  of  the  Museum  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  Albatross  expedition  of  1891 
sent  to  the  various  specialists  who  have  kindly  consented  to  work  up 
the  material  brought  together,  specimens  were  sent  for  examination 
to  Professor  Goode  and  Dr.  Bean,  to  Professor  Biitschli,  to  Dr. 
Steindachner,  to  Professor  Lankester,  to  Dr.  S.  J.  Hickson,  and  to 
Mr.  Bigelow. 

To  Professor  F.  Eilhard  Schulze  was  sent  our  collection  of  types  of 
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Sponges  from  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.  This  he  has  examined  and  already  returned,  with  notes  on 
the  species  suggested  by  his  examination  of  the  extensive  series  of 
Hexactinellidae  from  all  quarters  now  in  his  hands  for  monographic 
purposes. 

Our  collection  of  North  American  Hydroids  was  sent  to  Dr.  Camille 
Pictet,  to  be  used  in  preparing  a  monograph  on  the  Hydroids  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  for  the  Zoological  Station.  This  collection  reached 
Switzerland  a  few  days  before  Dr.  Pictet's  death,  and  it  has  been 
returned  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

I  hear  from  Professor  Dupont  that  excellent  progress  is  making 
with  the  cast  of  the  Iguanodon  which  is  to  be  sent  from  the  Brussels 
Museum  to  Cambridge. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Dr.  Dohrn  by  which  one  of 
the  tables  of  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  for  three  years.  The  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  table  is  assigned  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  will  receive 
applications  from  candidates  desiring  to  occupy  the  table  at  the  Naples 
Zoological  Station,  which  has  been  placed  at  its  disposal  from  October  1, 
1893. 

The  applicant  must  be  (or  have  been  recently)  a  student  or  instructor 
at  some  American  University,  preferably  a  person  who  has  taken  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  ;  he  must  have  published  some  creditable 
original  investigation,  and  should  be  recommended  as  an  able  investigator 
by  the  professor  under  whom  he  has  studied. 

Applicants  will  please  forward  to  the  Director  of  the  Museum  their 
recommendations,  and  a  statement  of  their  qualification,  and  of  the  subject 
to  which  they  hope  to  devote  themselves. 

In  order  that  the  Faculty  may  make  the  most  satisfactory  disposition  of 
the  table  during  the  whole  year,  the  applicants  are  requested  to  state  the 
length  of  time  they  desire  to  remain  at  Naples,  and  also  the  earliest  and 
latest  dates  within  which  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  appointment. 

The  Faculty  will,  at  suitable  intervals,  nominate  to  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  College  for  approval  the  incumbent  or  incumbents  for  the  year 
1893-94. 

A  notice1  of  this  arrangement  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  specialists  interested  in  the 
study  of  Marine  Zoology.  I  regret  to  say  that  thus  far  the  number 
of  applications  has  been  most  limited,  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
exist  the  imperative  demand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  table  repre- 

1  Professor  James  D.  Dana  was  kind  enough  to  give  this  notice  the  benefit  of 
an  insertion  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 
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sented  by  American  zoologists.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  also 
undertaken  to  supply  this  need  for  American  students.  The  Faculty 
of  the  Museum  nominated  Professor  Meek  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
as  the  incumbent  of  the  table  for  the  coming  winter,  and  this  nomi- 
nation has  received  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

During  the  past  winter  I  spent  three  months  exploring  the  Bahama 
Banks  in  the  steam  yacht  "  Wild  Duck,"  which  my  friend,  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Forbes,  was  kind  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Meyer  accompanied  me  as 
draughtsmen  and  assistants.  On  our  return  to  Nassau,  after  explor- 
ing the  Great  Bahama  Bank  and  the  shore  of  Cuba  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  Havana,  I  sent  a  short  account  of  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Professor  James  D.  Dana  for  publication  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  Subsequently,  we  examined  the  Little  Bahama 
Bank,  and  I  am  now  preparing  an  account  of  the  expedition  for  the 
Bulletin.  I  have  to  thank  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
missioner, for  the  use  of  some  deep-sea  thermometers  and  of  a 
Tanner  sounding  machine.  Professor  Menderhall,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Coast  Survey,  was  kind  enough  to  appoint  me  Acting 
Assistant  of  the  Coast  Survey,  as  I  had  been  already  on  former 
occasions  while  attached  to  the  "Blake,"  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
assist  the  expedition  in  various  ways  and  to  give  it  an  official  charac- 
ter. I  have  specially  to  thank  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Wharton,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  securing  the 
interest  of  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  and  the  kind  offices 
of  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  in  procuring  for  the  "  Wild  Duck" 
free  entrance  to  all  ports  of  the  Cuban  coast,  as  well  as  the  assistance 
of  the  naval  authorities  and  of  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces 
which  we  visited.  To  Captain  J.  W.  Wharton,  the  Hydrographer  of 
the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  to  Lieut.  Commander  Richardson  Glover, 
U.  S.  N.  Hydrographer,  I  am  also  indebted  for  valuable  information 
regarding  the  Bahamas.  The  cruise  of  the  "  Wild  Duck,"  while  not 
as  successful  as  I  hoped  on  account  of  the  unusual  violence  of  the 
trades,  yet  accumulated  important  information  on  the  structure  of  the 
islands  and  banks,  their  geological  history,  and  the  theorj^  of  coral 
reefs.  The  Pelagic  fishing,  both  at  the  surface  and  at  moderate 
depths,  which  I  hoped  to  make  an  important  feature  of  the  expedition, 
was  quite  limited,  owing  to  the  continous  unfavorable  weather  we 
encountered.  Still  we  made  sufficient  use  of  the  deep-sea  Tanner 
towing-net  to  confirm  in  general  the  results  at  which  I  had  arrived 
while  on  the  "  Albatross,"  in  1891,  regarding  the  limited  bathymetri- 
cal  range  of  the  pelagic  fauna.    I  may  mention  as  one  of  the  interest- 
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ing  catches  a  pelagic  Amphioxus,  of  which  the  specimens  we  collected 
were  sent  to  Professor  Lankester  for  examination.  Mr.  Meyer 
devoted  his  time  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  Acalephs  collected  during 
our  trip. 

To  Dr.  Theo.  W.  Richards,  and  to  Mr.  Churchill  of  the  class  of 
1893,  I  am  indebted  for  many  analyses  of  the  rock  and  bottoms,  and 
to  Professor  Wolff  for  kindly  preparing  slides  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  aeolian  rocks  from  the  Bahamas.  The  report  of  this 
reconnoissance  of  the  Bahamas  is  well  under  way. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement  may  yet  be  made  between  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  Universities  and  the  Fish  Commissioner 
by  which  the  exceptional  facilities  for  marine  research  now  existing 
at  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  Holl  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  original  investigation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  'the 
Commission  should  continue  to  carry  on  the  station  as  it  now  does, 
and  supply  to  capable  naturalists  representing  the  Universities  or 
independent  specialists  the  mass  of  material  which  it  cannot  afford  to 
have  worked  up.  The  Fish  Commission  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
devote  any  part  of  its  limited  appropriation  on  expenditures  which 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  side  of  the  fishery  question. 
An  extensive  and  expensive  plant  has  been  built  up  at  Wood's  Holl, 
which  it  seems  useless  to  duplicate.  It  is  more  than  is  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Fish  Commission.  At  least  twenty  persons 
properly  qualified  could  be  supplied  with  all  they  need  for  original 
work,  provided  these  persons  represented  an  outside  interest  able  to 
carry  on  those  investigations  which  are  not  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
work  of  the  Fish  Commission,  but  which  yet  may  prove  of  great  value 
to  it.  By  allowing  the  leading  Universities  to  subscribe  to  a  fund 
which  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  relieve  the  Commission  of  its 
purely  scientific  work,  and  to  afford  sufficient  means  for  its  publica- 
tion, fifteen  such  subscribers  might  be  found  to  bring  together  such 
a  fund,  and  leave  five  places  open  to  non- subscribers,  to  be  filled 
by  the  governing  board  of  the  Station. 

A  governing  board  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  government 
bureaus  interested  in  subjects  kindred  to  those  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, together  with  appointees  of  the  subscribers  from  the  leading 
Universities,  might  form  a  board  of  trustees  empowered  by  Congress 
to  carry  on  the  Wood's  Holl  Station  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Fish  Commission  and  of  the  different  branches  of  science  connected 
with  marine  explorations.  The  vessels  under  the  control  of  the 
Commission  would,  as  far  as  practicable,  also  be  available  for  the 
general  purposes  both  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  scientific  investi- 
gators.    Such  a  combination  as  that  suggested  above  would  in  no 
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way  interfere  with  the  marine  laboratories  now  or  hereafter  to  be 
connected  with  the  different  Universities.  The  Wood's  Holl  Labora- 
tory would  be  a  permanent  station,  occupied  during  the  whole  year 
by  the  officers  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  Scientific  Director,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  central  station,  well  equipped  laboratories  would 
soon  be  established  for  all  branches  of  the  scientific  investigation  of 
the  sea ;  and  these  permanent  laboratories  in  their  turn  would  be 
supplemented  by  expeditions  of  greater  or  less  duration  in  the  vessels 
connected  with  the  Fish  Commission.  Should  such  a  central  station 
be  found  to  work  well,  it  would  have  a  fair  claim  for  support  both 
from  the  government  and  the  public. 

A  beginning  might  be  made  by  securing  an  annual  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  five  years  from  the  Universities  interested  in 
this  work,  and  a  plan  prepared  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for 
their  approval.  The  position  of  the  laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl, 
and  its  connection  with  a  government  bureau,  are  perhaps  the  only 
drawbacks  to  enlisting  the  interests  of  Universities  in  the  proposed 
scheme. 

There  will  of  course  be  some  difficulty  in  devising  a  practical  plan 
of  co-operation  between  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  representatives 
of  the  purely  scientific  interests  of  the  country.  The  distance  of 
Wood's  Holl  to  the  open  Atlantic  is  also  a  very  serious  drawback. 
During  the  summers  which  I  spent  at  Wood's  Holl,  my  experience 
was  that,  while  the  shore  fauna  is  perhaps  as  varied  as  that  of  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  adjoining  coast,  it  is  far  less  productive  so  far 
as  the  pelagic  fauna  is  concerned  which  forms  so  great  a  share  of  the 
material  of  a  marine  laboratory.  But  with  an  ample  equipment  of 
sea-going  launches  and  of  larger  boats  such  as  are  controlled  by  the 
Fish  Commission,  this  is  not  a  very  serious  difficulty.  The  expense 
of  living  at  Wood's  Holl  is  practically  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
at  other  New  England  summer  resorts. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Museum 
appointed  by  the  Overseers  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  funds  for  some  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  Museum. 
The  committee  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  attempting  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  to  which  their  attention  had  been  called  by 
the  reports  of  the  Professors  and  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
ornithology  in  this  country,  is  making  the  attempt  to  collect  funds 
for  an  additional  exhibition  room  of  birds.  The  collection  he  pro- 
poses to  bring  together  is  to  be  modelled  on  the  plan  of  exhibition 
which  has  been  introduced  with  great  success  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 
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The  plan  embraces  isolated  cases  of  mounted  birds,  representing 
single  species  as  life-like  and  at  the  same  time  as  artistically  mounted 
as  possible.  Next,  cases  illustrating  the  variation  of  such  species  as 
are  non-migratory,  but  which  range  uninterruptedly  over  large  geo- 
graphical areas.  Next,  cases  showing  the  dichromatic  phases  occur- 
ing  in  many  families,  as  well  as  cases  showing  the  various  phases  of 
appearance  in  any  given  species  correlated  with  sex,  season,  age,  etc. 
There  are  many  problems  of  a  similar  nature  which  have  been 
brought  into  prominence  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Many  of  them 
can  be  illustrated  in  a  satisfactory  way  to  the  public  by  exhibits  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  greater  familiarity 
of  the  visitors  with  birds  and  insects  will  make  it  comparatively 
simple  to  explain  to  them  the  object  of  a  limited  exhibit  of  these 
•classes.  As  regards  the  more  general  questions  of  development,  and 
the  multitude  of  minor  problems  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
place  before  the  public,  other  classes  must  be  selected,  and  the 
Director  of  any  public  Museum  will  only  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  exclude  from  the  limited  room  usually  at  his  disposal,  so  as  not  to 
occupy  his  available  space  with  exhibits  which,  however  interesting 
to  the  student,  will  only  have  a  limited  interest  for  the  average 
visitor. 

ALEXANDER   AGASSIZ. 


THE   PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  In  my  last  report  special  reference  was  made  to  my  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ethnology.  Upon  accepting  this  appointment  in  February, 
1891,  it  was  understood  that,  with  the  exception  of  brief  visits  to 
Chicago,  I  should  carry  on  the  work  of  my  department  of  the  Ex- 
position from  Cambridge  until  the  removal  of  my  office  to  Chicago 
should  become  necessary.  On  the  first  of  October,  1892,  this  was 
done  and  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  until  January,  1894, 
was  granted  me.  In  December,  1892,  I  returned  to  Cambridge  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  and  to 
present  my  report.     Since  then  I  have  been  in  Chicago. 

Thus  for  a  }^ear  I  have  been  absent  from  the  Museum  and  conse- 
quently have  been  obliged  to  direct  the  work  there  by  correspondence, 
and  to  trust  the  immediate  care  of  the  Museum  to  the  efficient  and 
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faithful  services  of  Mr.  Chick  and  Miss  Smith  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Saville  has  been  employed  in  special  work  connected  with 
the  Yucatan  and  Honduras  collections.  (  Mr.  Bowditch  and  Mr. 
Lowell  have  shown  their  deep  interest  in  the  Museum  by  visits  and 
suggestions  which  have  been  of  great  importance  to  my  assistants  left 
in  charge  and  have  encouraged  them  in  their  labors.  Thus  while  I 
have  been  absent  from  Cambridge  the  work  at  the  Museum  has 
continued  without  interruption  ;  and,  thanks  to  all  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
collections  in  the  new  halls,  one  of  which  has  been  provided  with 
cases  and  filled  with  the  objects  gathered  by  the  several  expeditions 
to  Yucatan  aud  Honduras  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  Honduras  Expedition.  In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the 
starting  of  the  second  expedition  to  Honduras,  November  6,  1892, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  G.  Owens.  Mr.  Owens  took  with  him 
Mr.  George  B.  Gordon  as  engineer;  Mr.  George  Shorkley  as  assis- 
tant ;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Lincoln  as  photographer.  This  expedition 
set  out  with  every  prospect  of  accomplishing  most  important  work. 
Mr.  Owens,  who  had  been  on  the  previous  expedition,  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ruins  of  Copan  and  knew  just  what  should  be 
done  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  He  had  made  friends  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Honduras  Government,  as  well  as  with  many 
influential  persons  at  all  places  through  which  the  party  would  pass 
on  its  way  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and  he  had  won  the  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  during  the  previous  year. 
The  plans  for  the  expedition  were  carefully  made  and  the  outfit  was. 
perfected  from  knowledge  obtained  the  year  before.  Probably  never 
before  had  an  archaeological  expedition  started  from  this  country 
with  such  favorable  prospects  or  under  a  more  energetic,  enthusiastic, 
reliable  leader. 

For  over  three  months  all  went  well  and  very  much  was  accom- 
plished. Early  in  February  Mr.  Owens  felt  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
coast  to  attend  to  various  matters  connected  with  the  expedition. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  from  which  he 
died  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  month.  His  death  terminated  the  work 
of  the  expedition  so  far  as  further  exploration  was  concerned y 
although  his  assistants  did  all  in  their  power  to  carry  out  his  last 
directions.  To  his  trusted  assistants  he  carefully  explained  what 
should  be  done,  and  to  the  last  he  was  faithful  to  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  His  death  was  that  of  a  hero,  as  grand  in  the  field  of 
science  as  any  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nothing  could  daunt  his  noble 
spirit.  In  the  lucid  moments  of  his  last  days,  while  struggling  with 
the  pains  of  his  fatal  sickness,  his  words  were  directed  to  those  whom 
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he  trusted  to  complete  as  far  as  possible  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  Owens  was  burried  before  one  of  the  huge  stone  altars  in  the 
grand  square  of  the  ruins  of  Copan,  where  he  had  done  so  much  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated. 
A  memorial  tablet  placed  in  the  Museum  amid  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  student  and  to  the  man.* 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Gordon  took  charge  of  the 
expedition  and  brought  out  the  objects  that  had  been  secured.  He 
also  completed  the  survey  of  the  ruins  and  remained  in  the  country 

*  John  Gundy  Owens  was  born  in  Lewisburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1865.  Soon 
after  this  date  his  father,  Captain  John  A.  Owens,  moved  with  his  family  to 
Alleghany,  and  there  was  begun  the  education  of  his  son.  The  family  returning 
to  Lewisburgh,  John  was  placed  in  school  in  East  Buffalo  and  afterward  in 
Pittsburg.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  entered  the  Lewisburgh  Academy  and  at  that 
time  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  1883  he  entered  Bucknell 
College  where  he  became  a  leader  in  athletic  sports,  was  a  member  of  several 
societies,  and  graduated  third  in  his  class.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Company 
A  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  and  utilized  his  spare  time  in  camp  by 
making  a  geological  collection.  In  1887  he  became  the  teacher  of  Natural  and 
Mental  Sciences  in  the  South  Jersey  Institute  at  Bridgton  where  he  introduced 
the  studies  of  Astronomy  and  Zoology.  While  at  this  Institute  his  mechanical 
genius  was  brought  into  prominence  by  his  invention  and  personal  manufacture 
of  an  apparatus  for  ringing  the  bells  of  the  school  by  means  of  a  clock  attach- 
ment. The  summer  of  1888  was  passed  in  the  Marine  Laboratory  at  Wood's 
Holl.  In  1889  he  came  to  the  Harvard  Summer  School  and  later  in  the  same 
season  made  a  trip  along  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Grand  Manan  in  order  to 
collect  and  study  marine  animals.  During  the  next  year  he  joined  the  Hemen- 
way  Expedition  to  Zuni  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eewkes.  In  the  fall  of  1890 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  in  the  Department  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology.  The  next  summer  he  again  accompanied  Dr.  Fewkes, 
this  time  on  his  expedition  to  the  Mold  pueblos,  and  there,  winning  a  foot  race 
over  the  fleetest  Indian,  he  was  christened  "The  Road  Runner"  and  was 
initiated  into  the  order  of  the  Antelope.  On  his  return  from  this  trip  he  pub- 
lished a  few  papers  upon  subjects  which  he  had  studied  while  with  the  Indians. 
He  also  wrote,  during  one  of  his  visits  home,  a  paper  on  the  Folk-lore  of  Union 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  published  in  the  American  Folk-lore  Journal. 
The  Hemenway  Fellowship  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  was  held 
from  its  foundation  by  Mr.  Owens,  who  continued  his  studies  in  the  Peabody 
Museum.  Of  the  first  expedition  to  Honduras  in  1891-92  he  was  the  executive 
officer.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  was  to  g6  to  the  Moki  pueblos  to 
collect  objects  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  but  receiving  an  offer  from  Mrs. 
Hemenway  to  accompany  Dr.  Fewkes  to  the  Madrid  Exposition  as  a  representative 
of  the  Hemenway  South  Western  Expedition,  his  plans  were  changed.  While  in 
Madrid  he  also  represented  the  Peabody  Museum.  Accepting  the  charge  of  the 
Second  Honduras  Expedition,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  late  in  October  and 
started  for  Honduras  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1892,  filled  with  enthusiasm 
and  unbounded  hope  for  the  future. 
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several  months  longer  than  the  other  assistants  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  shipment  of  specimens  and  molds.  To  all  three  of  the 
assistants  we  are  much  indebted  for  all  that  they  accomplished  under 
the  tiying  circumstances. 

During  this  expedition  Mr.  Owens  made  arrangements  for  taking 
molds  of  several  of  the  immense  carved  monoliths  at  the  ruins  of 
Quirigua  in  Guatemala.  Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  this  work 
finished  yet  his  plans  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gorgonio  Lopez  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Honduras  expedition  of  the  previous 
year,  and  Iry  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Potts  of  Yzabal  to 
whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  aid  to  both  expeditions.  These 
molds  from  Quirigua  were  expected  in  Chicago  in  time  to  be  cast  for 
exhibition  during  the  fair,  but  the  death  of  Mr.  Owens  and  other 
circumstances  caused  a  delay  and  they  were  not  received  until 
October.  Casts,  however,  will  be  made  from  them  to  be  added  to 
the  other  casts  from  Honduras  and  Yucatan  for  the  new  Columbian 
Museum  of  Chicago,  and  for  the  Peabody  Museum  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plan.  All  the  specimens  received  from  the  two  expedi- 
tions to  Honduras  and  a  full  set  of  the  casts,  as  well  as  the  specimens 
and  many  casts  from  Yucatan,  have  been  placed,  during  the  past 
year,  in  the  Central  American  hall  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  where 
they  have  been  arranged  b}*  Mr.  Chick  and  Mr.  Saville  assisted  by 
the  important  advice  of  Mr.  Bowditch.  Duplicates  of  many  of  these 
oasts  have  been  placed  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

The  unfortunate  termination  of  the  expedition  of  1892-93  has 
prevented  our  placing  another  expedition  in  the  field  for  this  winter  ; 
but  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Maudslay  is  to  visit  the  ruins  as  the  authorized 
agent  of  the  Museum  and  he  will  look  after  our  interests  in  Honduras. 
Another  year  we  trust  to  renew  the  work  of  exploration  in  a  place 
where  so  much  of  scientific  importance  awaits  thorough  investigation. 

Patrons  of  the  Museum.  Many  gifts  have  been  made  to  the 
Museum  during  the  past  year  which  have  materially  increased  our 
collections,  but  owing  to  my  absence  I  must  defer  special  reference 
to  them  until  a  future  report.  Among  them  are  important  collections 
from  Mr.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  and  other  constant  con- 
tributors. Mr.  Moore  has  also  shown  his  continued  interest  in  the 
Museum  by  a  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars  without  restriction  as  to 
its  use. 

Mrs.  Mary  Copley  Thaw  has  generously  paid  the  cost  of  printing 
the  memoir  on  Indian  Music  hy  Miss  Fletcher,  which  was  published 
in  September  as  No.  5  of  the  Museum  Papers.  This  paper  is  the 
result  of  twelve  years'  study  and  contains  the  words  and  music  of 
nearly  one  hundred  war,  friendship,  love  and  ceremonial  songs.     The 
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Memoir  also  contains  a  report  by  Professor  J.  C.  Fillmore  which  is  a 
scientific  study  of  the  structure  of  Indian  music.  The  publication 
has  been  widely  noticed  and  favorably  commented  upon,  and  has 
certainly  given  a  mass  of  original  material  which  throws  new  light 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  primitive  music. 

Tlie  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  As  my  work  for  the  year  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  which  has  so  recently  passed 
into  history,  and  as  I  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University  in  order  to  conduct  one  of  the  departments,  it  seems 
proper  to  refer  to  the  Exposition  and  what  was  there  done  for 
anthropology.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  grand  opportunity 
for  students  in  all  subdivisions  of  anthropology  as  in  Chicago  during 
the  past  summer.  The  gathering  of  peoples  from  all  lands  furnished 
to  ethnologists  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  different  races  and  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
various  peoples  exemplified  in  the  many  native  villages  established  on 
the  Grounds.  The  collections  in  the  various  buildings  erected  by 
the  foreign  governments  included  in  many  instances  important  archae- 
ological and  ethnological  material.  The  collections  in  the  United 
States  Government  Building,  so  admirably  arranged  to  bring  out  the 
story  they  were  designed  to  tell  of  man's  struggle  through  savagery 
and  barbarism,  and  supplemented  by  characteristic  groups  represent- 
ing several  of  the  principal  Indian  tribes,  were  studied  by  all  interested 
in  the  results  of  Government  work  and  the  method  of  presentation. 
In  this  building  also  was  the  extensive  Emmons  collection  from 
Alaska,  remarkable  for  its  completeness  in  presenting  the  arts  of  the 
natives  of  that  region.  In  the  Agricultural  and  Manufactures 
Building  were  many  other  archaeological  and  ethnological  exhibits, 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  Anthropological  Build- 
ing, which  was  under  my  special  charge,  there  was  an  exhibit  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  that  has  never  been  excelled  ; 
and  in  making  this  exhibit  the  Peabody  Museum  was  no  small  factor. 
Here  were  casts  of  nearly  all  the  molds  taken  in  Yucatan  and  Hon- 
duras by  the  Museum  expeditions,  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
the  special  labors  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson  ;  while  outside  the 
building  were  fac-similes  of  portions  of  the  ruined  structures  of 
Yucatan,  cast  from  molds  taken  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  erected  under 
his  personal  supervision.  This  remarkable  group  in  itself  well  repaid 
our  united  labors  and  gave  rise  to  thoughts  which  must  bear  fruit 
among  the  millions  of  people  who  examined  the  strange  architecture 
here  displayed.  Associated  with  the  Peabody  Museum  casts  were  a 
full  set  of  the  famous  Charnay  casts,  and  a  number  from  the  Berlin 
Museum   representing  Habel's   discoveries  in  Guatemala.      These, 
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together  with  the  many  enlarged  photographs  taken  by  our  expeditions 
and  b}7  Alfred  P.  Maudslay,  formed  the  most  complete  series  of 
sculptures  and  hieroglyphs  from  Mexico  and  Central  America  ever 
brought  together. 

The  Museum  was  also  most  creditably  represented  b}7  the  collection, 
illustrating  certain  features  of  ancient  Mexican  art,  secured  by  Mrs. 
Zelia  Nuttall.  Here  were  shown  her  original  charts  illustrating  the 
reconstruction  of  the  ancient  Mexican  Calendar,  and  one  of  the 
three  known  ancient  Mexican  books  of  maguey  paper  containing 
pictographs  of  much  interest.  Here  also  were  shown  her  repro- 
ductions of  many  ancient  Mexican  shields  and  of  the  Mexican 
manuscript  in  the  Florentine  libraiy.  From  South  America  were 
many  Archaeological  collections  which  together  furnished  the  student 
with  a  large  amount  of  new  material.  Most  prominent  in  this  section 
were  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  George  A.  Dorsey  whose  expedition 
to  Peru,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  the  Exposition, 
furnished  among  other  exhibits  the  one  which  probably  attracted 
more  attention  and  comment  than  any  in  the  building.  This  was  the 
reproduction  of  a  portion  of  the  "Ancient  Burial  Place  at  Ancon," 
showing  the  contents  of  nearly  fifty  graves  just  as  they  were  found. 

From  various  parts  of  North  America  there  were  collections  in 
archaeology  and  ethnology  made  by  many  assistants  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Among  these  assistants  were  several  trained  in  the  methods 
of  the  Peabodjr  Museum  whose  work  was  conspicuous  for  its 
thoroughness  and  its  careful  arrangement  to  show  the  facts  as  they 
were  found.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  these  in  detail,  but  this  will 
probably  be  done  in  another  connection,  when  the  history  of  the 
departments  of  the  Exposition  is  prepared  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  their  importance.  Several  other  special  assistants  in  the  depart- 
ment who  have  not  been  connected  with  the  Museum  brought  equally 
interesting  collections  from  the  regions  entrusted  to  them.  Particu- 
larly important  was  the  exhibit  from  the  northwestern  coast  of 
America  under  the  special  charge  of  my  chief  assistant,  Dr.  Franz 
Boas. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  secured  by  the  Department,  there 
were  extensive  private  collections,  notably  that  of  Mr.  Ed.  E.  A}Ter, 
which  furnished  a  remarkable  gathering  of  material ;  while  several 
foreign  governments,  notably  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Brazil,  British 
Guiana,  The  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Japan,  and  New  South 
Wales,  made  extensive  exhibits  of  the  archaeology  and  ethnolog}-  of 
their  countries.  For  the  first  time  at  an  exposition  the  Greek 
Government  made  an  official  exhibit  of  ancient  Greek  art,  which  was 
placed  where  it  could  be  compared  with  the  art  of  other  races. 
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A  collection  consisting  of  the  games  of  all  peoples  was  displayed  in 
table  cases  extending  the  width  of  the  building.  This  extensive  and 
unique  collection  was  systematically  arranged  as  an  ethnological  study 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stewart  Culin  who  also  had  charge  of  the 
exhibits  illustrating  ancient  religions  and  the  folk-lore  of  all  peoples. 

The  northern  gallery  of  the  building  was  given  up  to  the  Anthropo- 
logical Laboratory  which  was  divided  into  sections  of  Physical 
Anthropology  as  follows  :  Anthropometry  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Franz  Boas  and  Dr.  G.  M.  West ;  Neurology  under  Dr.  H.  H. 
Donaldson  ;  and  Psychology  under  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow.  In  these 
several  sections  were  arranged  a  large  series  of  skulls  and  many 
skeletons  of  various  races  ;  preparations  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
S}^stem  of  man  ;  charts,  diagrams  and  tables  showing  measurements 
and  deductions,  including  observations  obtained  by  the  seventy-five 
assistants  sent  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  country.  Charts 
and  tables  relating  to  the  growth  and  mental  development  of  school 
children,  and  a  large  series  of  anthropometric  and  psychological  ap- 
paratus obtained  from  universities  and  other  sources  in  Europe  and 
America  were  exhibited  in  these  laboratories.  In  fact  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  this  was  a  most  complete  Anthropological  Labora- 
tory in  all  its  sections.  One  division  was  given  up  to  the  illustration 
of  physical  development,  and  another  to  the  special  exhibit  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  models  of  the  typical  college  man  and  woman,  and  the 
illustration  of  his  methods  of  taking  measurements  and  obtaining 
statistics.  These  models  attracted  much  attention  and  comment,  and 
their  exhibition  in  this  connection  has  unquestionably  been  produc- 
tive of  much  serious  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

Next  to  the  Laboratories  was  a  room  for  the  Anthropological 
Library,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  Staniland  Wake,  in  which  were 
placed  the  current  periodicals  on  this  subject  from  all  countries,  and 
several  hundred  volumes  of  standard  works.  The  special  object  of 
this  Library  was  to  give  information  of  the  sources  of  information, 
and  at  all  times  of  the  clay  many  persons  were  sitting  about  the  tables 
noting  the  titles  of  the  books  and  periodicals.  On  the  walls  were 
placed  plans  and  photographs  of  the  principal  anthropological  mu- 
seums and  laboratories.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  Anthropological 
Building  was  415  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide,  with  a  continuous 
gallery  40  feet  wide,  and  that  two- thirds  of  the  floor  space  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  gallery  was  occupied  by  the  special  exhibits  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  a  general  idea  of  their  extent  can  be  formed. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  was  given  up  to  the  allied  exhibits 
relating  to  History,  Hygiene,   Sanitation,  Correction  and  Charities, 
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and  to  several  faunal  collections  of  zoology  and  to  other  special  and 
collective  exhibits  of  Natural  History. 

The  Department  of  Ethnology,  while  embracing  some  other  groups 
in  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Exposition,  was  thus  raised  to  an 
equality  with  the  ten  other  exhibit  departments.  The  name  given  to 
the  building  itself  shows  what  an  advance  has  been  made  in  anthro- 
pology ;  and  when  it  is  understood  that  the  exhibits  in  the  depart- 
ment, unlike  those  of  all  the  others,  were  in  large  part  secured  by 
research  in  the  field  carried  on  by  special  appropriations  of  the 
Directory  of  the  Exposition,  surely  all  students  of  anthropology  have 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  this  acknowledgment  of  their  science. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  to  science,  for  there  has  now  been  started 
in  Chicago  as  a  result  of  the  Exposition,  particularly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ethnology,  a  museum  of  science,  art,  and  mechanics.  This 
will  be  a  memorial  of  the  Exposition  where  will  be  placed  material 
from  all  the  departments  ;  and  in  time  under  proper  guidance  it  will 
be  a  centre  of  science  in  the  midst  of  a  large  population  where  it 
will  meet  with  continued  support  and  will  prosper  according  to  its 
merits.  The  Columbian  Museum  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  Mr. 
Field  and  other  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  it  has  received  from  the 
Exposition  a  legacy  of  material  which  will  enable  it  to  start  upon  its 
career  in  a  remarkable  manner.  All  depends  now  upon  the  wisdom  of 
its  managers  and  upon  the  realization  that  extensive  collections  and 
unlimited  funds  cannot  alone  make  a  museum  in  the  present  under- 
standing of  all  the  name  implies.  That  there  will  now  arise  in 
Chicago  a  museum  in  every  way  worthy  of  success  and  equal  to  the 
present  demands  of  science  and  culture  must  be  our  sincere  wish. 

In  the  Harvard  University  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  the 
Peabody  Museum  was  represented  by  photographs  of  its  several  halls 
and  by  a  case  illustrating  the  Museum  method  of  archaeological 
exploration  in  the  field  and  its  method  of  arranging  collections. 
This  special  exhibit  contained  the  field  notes,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs relating  to  the  exploration  of  an  ancient  Indian  burial  place 
in  the  Androscoggin  valle}*,  Maine,  conducted  under  my  direction  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby.  Every  object  found  in  the  graves  was  ar- 
ranged as  found,  while  a  series  of  photographs  showed  the  position 
of  the  objects  before  they  were  taken  from  the  graves.  The  method 
of  exploration  was  further  illustrated  by  a  small  plaster  model,  made  by 
Mr.  Willoughby,  showing  the  excavations.  Taken  altogether  this  little 
exhibit  was  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Willoughby  and  to  the  Museum, 
and  it  was  much  commented  upon  by  archaeologists.  A  similar 
collection  from  another  locality,  also  arranged  by  Mr.  Willoughby, 
was  on  exhibition  in  the  Anthropological  Building. 
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It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
D.  Scott  Moncneff,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  which 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Siberia  in  August  last.  Dr.  Moncrieff  had 
been  employed  for  the  preceding  two  years  as  an  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Ethnology,  in  which  capacity  he  had  made  important 
ethnological  and  archaeological  observations  and  collections  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America.  As  it  is  of  special  importance  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  peoples  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  Dr.  Moncrieff  decided  to 
pass  some  years  in  this  study  and  accepting  the  position  of  honorary 
assistant  in  the  Peabody  Museum  he  went  to  Siberia  for  this  purpose. 
He  had  made  numerous  observations  upon  some  of  the  coast  tribes, 
when  on  one  of  his  boating  trips  he  was  blown  out  to  sea  and  drowned. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  island  of  Saghalian.  When  his  notes 
and  collections  are  received  a  further  notice  will  be  given  of  Dr. 
Moncrieff' s  life  and  work. 

While  appropriate  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
February  last,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  who,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  Institute,  became  a  member  of  the  Board  during  the 
second  year  of  its  organization  and  was  for  many  years  its  secretary, 
I  cannot  close  this  report  without  adding  my  tribute  of  affection  and 
regard  for  my  life-long  friend  and  my  first  teacher  in  science. 

The  Visiting  Committee.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  Museum  its  interests  have  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  activity  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  have 
not  only  given  a  personal  oversight  to  the  Museum  but  have  held 
regular  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  its  benefit 
and  advancement.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Museum 
as  a  teaching  force  in  the  University.  In  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Committee  a  general  course  of  lectures  on  Anthropology  with 
Laboratory  instruction  will  be  offered  for  the  last  half  of  the  present 
year,  with  the  idea  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Museum  and  offering  the  course  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  to 
graduates. 

Cash  Account.  As  in  the  last  report,  the  money  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  Honduras  expedition  is  not  included  in  this  report  as  it 
is  kept  as  a  special  account  by  Mr.  Lowell ;  neither  are  the  incomes 
of  the  Thaw  and  Hemenway  fellowships  which  have  been  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  direct  to  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Owens,  holders  of  the 
fellowships. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  account 

Received  gift  from  Clarence  B.  Moore 

"  "        "      Mrs.  Mary  Copley  Thaw 

"  "       "      Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies  (annual)      .    .    .  •    . 

"  "        "      Charles  P.  Bowditch  (glass  for  cases)  .    . 

"  "        "      Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  (for  copyright)    . 

"  "        "      N.  E.  Telephone,  Telegraph  Co.,  (annual) 

Received  from  Harvard  College,  care  of  Semitic  room  one  year, 

"  "     Honduras  Expedition  fund  for  lumber   .... 

"  "  "  "        Maudslay's  book,  parts  1-2 

Refunded  for  express  paid 

Reports  and  papers  sold 

Received  from  E.  C.  Lowell,  Treasurer,  for  instruction    .    . 
Received  from  E.  C.  Lowell,  Treasurer,  on  account  Visiting 

Committee  Fellowship 

Received  from  E.  C.  Lowell,  Treasurer,  Income  Peabody  Eund 
Received  from  E.  C.Lowell,  Treasurer,  Income  Peabody  Eund 
1893-94, . 


Building. 

Repairs,  care  and  incidentals 
Euel,  water,  and  gas  .  .  . 
Cases  built  ....    •   .    .    . 


EXPENSES. 


$134.12 

500.00 

700.00 

25.00 

111.50 

1.00 

28.00 

52.00 

12.65 

20.46 

2.65 

25.14 

112.50 

41.66 
5814.01 

272.57 
$7853.26 


$860.39 

230.19 

1120.57 


Publications  and  Library. 

Printing  Reports,  Museum  Papers,  plates,  engraving, 

and  binding 

Books,  subscriptions,  and  cards 


Museum. 

Explorations  and  collections 

Making  casts  from  Yucatan  molds 

Model  of  Serpent  Mound  Park 

Photographing  and  materials 

Stationery 

Express,    Postage,   Telegraph  and  Telephone 

Incidentals 

M.  H.  Saville,  Visiting  Committee  Fellowship 
Salaries 


-$2211.15 


691.76 
26.81 

63.88 

81.48 

489.50 

144.32 

29.22 

269.09 

39.36 

41.66 

3400.00 


718.57 


Balance  to  new  account 


Respectfully  submitted, 


-  4558.51 
365.03 

$7853.26 


F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Peabody  Professor  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 


Chicago,  December  16,  1893. 
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THE    SEMITIC   MUSEUM. 

To  the  President  oe  the  University  : 

Sir.  —  Since  the  last  annual  report  two  cases  of  casts  have  been 
received  from  the  Louvre  and  two  from  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Constantinople.  These,  with  many  other  cases  received  in  former 
years,  are  in  the  basement  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  most  of  their 
contents  cannot  be  put  on  exhibition  until  we  have  larger  quarters. 

The  other  additions  to  the  Museum  collections  during  the  year 
number  slightly  more  than  four  hundred  specimens. 

Of  gifts,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  James  M.  Barnard  a  set  of  the 
photographs  taken  in  Asia  Minor  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes,  and  from 
President  D.  C.  Oilman,  a  copy  of  Haupt  and  Zehnpfund's  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  Deluge  Tablet. 

Of  the  acquisitions  by  purchase  the  most  valuable  are  several 
collections  of  ancient  Phoenician  glass,  in  the  form  of  dishes,  bowls, 
goblets,  vases,  tear-bottles,  etc.  The  manuscript  department  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  six  Syriac  manuscripts.  Various 
articles  have  been  acquired  which  illustrate  modern  Palestinian  and 
Bedouin  life.  Several  collections  of  Babylonian  objects,  embracing 
clay  tablets,  engraved  seals,  commercial  weights,  etc.,  have  been 
purchased. 

About  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000)  of  the  original  gift  of  ten 
thousand  ($10,000)  remains  in  the  treasury,  but  this  remainder  will 
be  needed  to  make  further  payments  on  outstanding  orders  at 
Constantinople. 

The  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Semitic  Department  have  had 
under  serious  consideration  the  need  of  permanent  and  larger  quarters 
for  the  Museum,  and  members  of  the  Committee  have  made  pro- 
visional subscriptions  amounting  to  twenty-six  thousand  dollars 
($26,000). 

The  resort  to  the  Museum  is  very  considerable.  The  collections 
furnish,  not  only  to  the  students  of  language  but  also  to  those  of  his- 
tory and  of  art,  material  for  original  work.  They  are  thus  serving 
one  of  the  most  important  ends  which  the  founder  of  the  Museum 
had  in  view. 

D.    O.   LYON,  Curator. 

December  20,  1893. 


APPENDIX. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Franklin  Henry  Hooper,  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  October  31,  1892. 

Augustus  White  Long,  Proctor,  January  30,  1893. 

William  Henry  Burr,  Professor  of  Engineering,  February  13,  1893,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1893. 
Harry  Fletcher  Brown,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  February  13,  1893. 
William  Coolidge  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  College  Library,  March  14, 

1893,  to  take  effect  April  8,  1893. 
Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Orthopedics,  May  15, 

1893,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1893. 
David  Williams  Cheever,  Professor  of  Surgery,  May  15,  1893,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1893. 
Wiiliam  Henry  Howell,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  June  12,  1893,  to 

take  effect  September  1,  1893. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

[UNLIMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

Josiah  Royce,  to  be  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  October  10,  1892. 
Edward  Channing,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  History  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1892,  October  10,  1892. 
Henry  Fiske  Leonard,  to   be  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Lecturer, 

October  10,  1892,  from  September  1,  1892. 
Kuno  Francke,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1892,  October  31,  1892. 
George  Washington  Cram,  to  be  Recorder,  March  14,  1893. 
Edward  Cummings,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1893,  April  10,  1893. 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1893,  April  10,  1893. 
Barrett  Wendell,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of    English  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1893,  April  10,  1893. 
Ira  Nelson  Hollis,  to  be  Professor  of  Engineering,  May  8,  1893. 
William  Fogg  Osgood,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1893,  May  15,  1893. 
Maxime  Bocher,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  15,   1893,  from  Sep- 
tember I,  1893. 
Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  15,  1893,  from 

September  1,  1893. 
Philippe  Belknap  Marcou,  to  be  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  May  15, 

1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 
David    Williams    Cheever,  to  be  Professor  of  Surgery,  Emeritus,  May  29, 

1893. 
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John  Collins  Warren,  to  be  Professor  of  Surgery,  May  29,  1893,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893. 

Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  to  be  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  May  29, 
1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 

James  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 
May  29,  1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 

Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29, 
1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 

Edward    Hickling   Bradford,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics  for 
five  years  from  September  1,  1893,  May  29,  1893. 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1893,  May  29,  1893. 

John  Cassan  Wait,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1893,  May  29,  1893. 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  May  29,  1893, 
from  September  1,  1893. 

George  Wells  Fitz,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  May  29,  1893, 
from  September  1,  1893. 

Max  Poll,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  29,  1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 

George  Santayana,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  May  29,  1893,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893. 

Robert  Wheeler  Willson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  May  29,  1893,  from 
September  1,  1893. 

Eranklin  Dexter,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  for  five  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893,  May  29,  1893. 

Ernest  Lee  Conant,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  June  12,  1893,  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1893. 

Jere  Edmund  Stanton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology  and 
in  Bacteriology,  June  27,  1893,  from  September  1,  1893. 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Instructor  in  Orthodontia,  June  27,  1893,  from 
September  1,  1893. 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Dental  Museum,  September  26, 
1893. 

[FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS-1 

For  1892-93. 

Perry  Davis  Trafford,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation 

of  Athletic  Sports,  October  10,  1892. 
William   Orison   Underwood,   to  be  Lecturer  on   Warranty  and  Evidence, 

October  10,  1892. 
Lester  Heard  Howard,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer,  October  10,  1892. 
Frederick  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  October  10, 

1892. 
Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  October  10,  1892. 
Wesley  Levi  LaBaw,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Surgeon, 

October  10,  1892. 
James  Gray  Lathrop,  to  be  Instructor  in  Athletics,  October  10,  1892. 
Edward  Fulton,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  October  10,  1892. 
Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  10,  1892. 
Harry  Sands  Grindley,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  10,  1892. 
Harry  McCormick  Kelly,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  October  10,  1892. 


to  be  Proctors,  October  10,  1892. 
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Winfield  Scott  Nickerson,    to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  October  10,  1892. 

Emberson  Edward  Proper,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  10,  1892. 

Herbert  Maule  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  10,  1892. 

Hubert  Grover  Shaw,  to  be  Assistant  in  Cbemistry,  October  10,  1892. 

George  Warren  Towne,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  October  10,  1892. 

Sidney  Calvert, 

Edward  Everett  Cauthorne, 

George  Washington  Cram, 

Theodore  Herbert  Gould, 

Alfred  Glaghorn  Potter, 

Henry  Livingstone  Coar,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  October  31,  1892. 

George  Staples  Rice,  to  be  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  October  31, 
1892. 

John  Lincoln  Ames,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  October  31,  1892. 

Manakshah  Cowasji  Bamji,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  31,  1892. 

Harry  Fletcher  Brown,    to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  31,  1892. 

Willard  Peabody  Gerrish,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  October  31, 
1892. 

George  Andrew  Reisner,  to  be  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  October  31, 
1892. 

Benjamin  Edward  Carter,  to  be  Proctor,  October  31,  1892. 

Horace  Andrew  Davis,  to  be  Proctor,  October  31,  1892. 

Alexander  Burr,  to  be  Instructor  in  Meat  Inspection,  November  14,  1892. 

Edgar  Pierce,  to  be  Assistant  in  Psychology,  November  14,  1892. 

Wesley  Levi  LaBaw,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Veterinary  Museum,  November  28, 
1892. 

Marshall  Albert  Barber,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  November  28,  1892. 

Benjamin  Rand,  to  be  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  November  28,  1892. 

Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium, 
December  12,   1892. 

Charles  Livy  Whittle,  to  be  Assistant  in  Petrography,  December  12,  1892. 

William  Herbert  Prescott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathological  Histology,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1892. 

Henry  Lee,  -\  tQ   be  Tnigtees   of  the   Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  V         Jan  9>  lg93 

Arthur  Astor  Carey,  j 

Arthur  Judson  Oldham,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  January  9, 

1893. 
Thomas  Hatfield  Currie,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  January  9,  1893. 
Alexander  Lee  Bondurant,  to  be  Proctor,  January  30,  1893. 
Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 


William  Garrott  Brown, 

Frank  Carney, 

Alfred  Claghorn  Potter, 


to  be  Library  Assistants,  March  14,  1893. 


For  1893-94. 


James  Byrne,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  New  York  Code,  May  29,  1893. 
Frederick  Perry  Fish,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  May  29,  1893. 
Frank  Brewster  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  Law 
and  Practice,  May  29,  1893. 
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John  Edward  Russell,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Theology,  April  10,  1893. 

John  Wesley  Churchill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  May  29,  1893. 

Edward  Hale,  to  be  Assistant  in  Homiletics,  June  12,  1893. 

Francis   Greenwood   Peabody,  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the    Divinity  School, 

June  27,  1893. 
Washington  Gladden,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Minister  and  People,  September  26, 

1893. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Congregational  Polity,  September  26, 

1893. 
George  Silsbee  Hale,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Ministry, 

September  26,  1893. 
John  Heyl  Vincent,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Care,  September  26,  1893. 


LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 

Charles  Joyce  White, 

Frederick  DeForest  Allen, 

George  Alonzo  Bartlett, 

Frederic  Cesar  de  Sumichrast 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman, 

Freeman  Snow, 

Phillippe  Belnap  Marcou, 

Charles  Gross, 

Hugo  Karl  Schilling, 

Oliver  Whipple  Huntington, 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan, 

Albert  Andrew  Howard, 

Edward  Cummings, 

Arthur  Richmond  Marsh. 

William  Fogg  Osgood, 

James  Mills  Peirce, 

James  Bradstreet  Greenough, 

Crawford  Howell  Toy, 

William  Gilson  Farlow, 

Charles  Loring  Jackson, 

Edward  Laurens  Mark, 

Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce, 

Hans  Carl  Gunther  von  Jagemann, 

Edward  Channing, 

William  James  Ashley, 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler 

Henry  Barker  Hill, 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall, 

Paul  Henry  Hanus, 

Ira  Nelson  Hollis, 

John  Eliot  Wolff, 

George  Wells  Fitz, 

Elijah  Winchester  Donald, 

Washington  Gladden, 

Leighton  Parks, 

John  Heyl  Vincent, 


to  be  members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  Harvard  College,  June  27,  1893. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School, 
June  27,  1893. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
June  27,  1893. 


•  to  be  Preachers  to  the  University,  June  12, 1893. 
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Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  to  be  Preacher  to  the  University,  September  26, 

1893. 
Edward  Robinson,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Greek  Art,  June  12,  1893. 
Richard  Cobb,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary,  June  27,  1893. 
Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  to  be  Botanical  Collector,  February  13,  1893,  for 

1893. 
Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  to  be  Instructor  in  English  and  Lecturer  on 

English  Literature,  May  15,  1893. 
John  Hays  Gardiner,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  15,  1893. 
Hammond  Lamont,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  15,  1893. 
Daniel  Denison  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Osteology,  May  29,  1893. 
Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  29,  1893. 
Alphonse  Brun,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  May  29,  1893. 
Samuel  Silas  Curry,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  May  29,  1893. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  May  29,  1893. 
John  Joseph  Hayes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  May  29,  1893. 
Herman  Wadsworth  IIayley,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  May  29,  1893. 
Theodore  Henckels,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  May  29,  1893. 
James  Gray  Lathrop,  to  be  Instructor  in  Athletics,  May  29,  1893. 
James  Lee  Love,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  29,  1893. 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  29,  1893. 
Frank  Beverly  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  May  29,  1893. 
William  McMichael  Woodworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Microscopical  Anatomy, 

May  29,  1893. 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  June  12,  1893. 
Joseph  Torrey,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  June  12,  1893. 
William  Nickerson  Bates,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek,  June  27,  1893. 
Frederick  Redman  Clow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  June  27,  1893. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  June  27,  1893. 
Jay  Backus  Woodworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  June  27,  1893. 
Wilder  Dwight  Bancroft,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  12,  1893. 
William  Tenney  Brewster,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  12,  1893. 
Sydney  Calvert,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  12,  1893. 
William  Ernest  Castle,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  June  12,  1893. 
Frank  Dyer  Chester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  June  12,  1893. 
William  Duane,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  12,  1893. 
Frederick  Levy  Dunlap,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  12,  1893. 
Edward  Fulton,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  12,  1893. 
Frank  Bernard  Gallivan,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  12,  1893. 
Leon  Stacy  Griswold,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Geography  and  Geology, 

June  12,  1893. 
Clement  Collester  Hyde,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  12,  1893. 
Herbert  Lyon  Jones,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  12,  1893. 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  12,  1893. 
Frederick  Chase  McLaughlin,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  12,  1893. 
Winfield  Scott  Nickerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  June  12,  1893. 
Benjamin  Rand,  to  be  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  June  12,  1893. 
Herbert  Maule  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  12,  1893. 
Elliot  Folger  Rogers,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  12,  1893. 
Harris  Eastman  Sawyer,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  12,  1893. 
Robert  DeCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Assistant  in  Meteorology,  June  12,  1893. 
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Robert  Elwood  Dodge,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  27,  1893. 
Martin  Mower,  to  be  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts,  June  27,  1893. 
George  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  September  2G,  1893. 
Edward  Vernon  Morgan,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  September  26,  1893. 


Frank  Cole  Babbitt, 
John  Bigham, 
Francis  Gordon  Caffey, 
Sidney  Calvert, 
Edward  Everett  Cauthorne, 
Horace  Andrew  Davis, 
Arthur  Morgan  Day, 
Carl  Adolph  Ewald, 
Theodore  Herbert  Gould, 
Herman  Wadsworth  Hayley, 
Walter  Reid  Hunt, 
Herbert  Lyon  Jones, 
Frederick  Chase  McLaughlin, 
Charles  Louis  Mix, 
Lewis  Kennedy  Morse, 
Winfield  Scott  Nickerson, 
Alfred  Claghorn  Potter, 
Montague  Chamberlain, 
Walter  Cazenove  Douglas, 
Robert  MacDougall, 
Edwin  Vernon  Morgan, 
William  Ernest  Castle, 
Frederick  Redman  Clow, 
Francis    Stewart   Kershaw, 


to  be  Proctors,  May  29,  1893, 


to  be  Proctors,  June  12,  1883. 


to  be  Proctors,  June  27,  1893. 


Herbert  Langford  Warren,  to  be  Instructor  in  Architecture,  April  24,  1893. 

Comfort  Avery  Adams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  May  29, 1893. 

Robert  Tracy  Jackson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Palaeontology,  May  29,  1893. 

William  Edward  McClintock  to  be  Instructor  in  Highway  Engineering, 
May  29,  1893. 

George  Staples  Rice,  to  be  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  May  29,  1893. 

Henry  Lloyd  Smyth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geological  Surveying,  May  29,  1893. 

Arthur  Leon  Giblin,  to  be  Instructor  in  Engineering,  June  27,  1893. 

William  Vaughan  Moses,  to  be  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Machine  Design, 
September  26,  1893. 

Daniel  Lawrence  Turner,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Railroad  Engi- 
neering, September  26,  1893. 

Arthur  Newhall  Johnson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Descriptive 
Geometry,  September  26,  1893. 

Henry  Burroughs  Lloyd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Surveying,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1893. 

George  Lewis  Swendsen,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surveying,  September  26,  1893. 

Charles  Levy  Whittle,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  September  26,  1893. 
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Samuel  Holmes  Durgin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  May  29,  1893. 
Theodore  Willis  Fisher,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  May  29,  1893. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,   to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

May  29,  1893. 
Herbert  Leslie  Burrell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery,  May  29,  1893. 
Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  and  Clinical  Surgery, 

May  29,  1893. 
William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  May  29,  1893. 
Elbridge  Gerry  Cutler,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic, 

May  29,  1893. 
Francis  Henry  Davenport,  to  be  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  May  29,  1893. 
William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29, 

1893. 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  May  29,  1893. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgery,  May  29,  1893. 
Henry  Parker  Quincy,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  May  29,  1893. 
Herman  Frank  Vickery,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29,  1893. 
Charles  Francis  Withington,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29, 

1893. 


Walter  Lincoln  Burrage,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  May  29, 

1893. 
Frederick  Edward   Cheney,  to  be   Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmoscopy, 

May  29,  1893. 
Algernon  Coolidge,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  May  29,  1893. 
Edward  Cowles,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases,  May  29,  1893. 
Thomas  Amory  DeBlois,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  May  29, 

1893. 
John  Woodward  Farlow,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  May  29, 

1893. 
George  Washington  Gay,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  May  29,  1893. 
Francis  Boott  Greenough,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  May  29,  1893. 
John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the   Diagnosis   and   Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumors,  May  29,  1893. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be   Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  May  29,  1893. 
Abner  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  May  29,  1893. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  May  29,  1893. 
George  Hamlin  Washburn,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  May  29, 

1893. 


Arthur  Patterson  Chadbourne,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Thera- 
peutics and  Pharmacology,  May  29,  1893. 

Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology,  May  29,  1893. 

John  Cummings  Munro,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  May  29, 
1893. 

Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Apparatus,  June  27, 
1893. 
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James  Homer  Wright,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  May  15,  1803. 

John  Lincoln  Ames,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  May  29,  1893. 

Vincent  Yakdley  Bowditch,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29,  1893. 

William  Allen  Brooks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  May  29,  1893. 

Alexander  Burr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  May  29,  1893. 

John  Wheeler  Elliot,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  May  29,  1893. 

Edward  Miller  Greene,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  May  29,  1893. 

Frank  Bishop  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  May  29,  1893. 

Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29,  1893. 

George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

May  29,  1893. 
Jay  Bergen  Ogden,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  May  29,  1893. 
Charles  Allen  Porter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  May  29,  1893. 
William  Herbert  Prescott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  May  29,  1893. 
Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  May  29,  1893. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  May  29,  1893. 
George  Gray  Sears,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29,  1893. 
Myles  Standish,  to  be  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology,  May  29,  1893. 
Arthur  Kingsbury  Stone,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  May  29,  1893. 
John  Baker  Swift,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  May  29,  1893. 
Benjamin  Tenney,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  May  29,  1893. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  May  29,  1893. 
Francis   Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Genito-urinary 

Surgery,  May  29,  1893. 
Arthur  Howard  Wentworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  May  29, 

1893. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Secretary  of 

the  Medical  Faculty,  May  29,  1893. 
William  Sohier  Bryant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Otology,  June  27,  1893. 
Edwin  Wells  Dwight,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  June  27,  1893. 


Sidney  Roland  Bartlett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  12, 

1893. 
Harry  Oliver  Bixby,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  12,  1893. 
Arthur  Warren  Eldred,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  12, 1893. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  12,  1893. 
Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  12, 1893. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology,  June  12,  1893. 
Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell,  "] 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman, 
Frederick  Bradley, 
Benjamin  Howard  Codman, 
Forest  Greenwood  Eddy, 
Henry  Webster  Gillett, 
Ellis  Proctor  Holmes, 
Frederick  Sylvanus  Hopkins, 
Leonard  Nutter  Howe, 
Henry  Allen  Kelley, 
Ezra  Fletcher  Taft, 
Henry  Lauriston  Upham, 


to   be  Instructors  in  Operative  Dentistry, 
June  12,  1893. 
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William  Parker  Cooke,  to  be  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  June  27, 

1893. 
Arthur  Judson  Oldham,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  27, 

1893. 
Fred  Homer  Woodcock,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  27, 

1893. 
D wight  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June  12, 

1893. 
William  Henry  Potter,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June  12, 

1893. 
Patrick  William  Moriarty,  to  be  Demonstrator  of   Mechanical  Dentistry, 

June  12,  1893. 
Joseph  Totten  Paul,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  June  12,  1893. 


NUMBER   OF   ORDINARY   DEGREES   IN   1893. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1893 332 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 17 

Bachelors  of  Science 9 

Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science 1 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 3 

Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts 1 

Bachelors  of  Laws 52 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course 4 

Bachelors  of  Laws  and  Masters  of  Arts 17 

Doctors  of  Medicine 70 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  of  Arts 6 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 14 

Doctor  of  Science 1 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 4 

Masters  of  Arts 66 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course 2 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  Masters  of  Arts 12 

Total 611 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

<^> 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1893,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Principal.  Income. 

UNIVERSITY.  July  31, 1893. 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, $115,966.56    $5,786.73 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 113,817.44      5,679.49 

John  C.  Gray  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00      1,247.50 

Joseph.  Lee  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00         499.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 141,638.74      7,067.77 

Stock  Account  (part  of), 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 17,149.95      1,149.17 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 22,000.00      1,336.62 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 20,000.00         390.54 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest  (part  of) , 

60  shares  Nat'l  Webster  Bank  (sold  during  year) ,  120.00 

10      "      Blackstone  Nat'l  Bank,  Uxbridge  (sold 

during  year), 20.00 

48  shares  Indian  Orchard  Mills,      1.00 

$1000  Midland  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  6's,  ....         1,127.25 

COLLEGE. 
Stoughton  Scholarship  (part  of) , 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester,      1,294.30 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44  123.35 

Jonathan  Phillips'  Gift, 

Mortgages, '..   .      10,000.00         500.00 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,    .    .    .        1,200.00  50.00 

Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

$10,000  Frem.,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6's,         10,000.00         600.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .    .     $493,639.68  $24,570.17 


Amounts  brought  forward, 


$493,639.68  $24,570.17 


LIBRARY. 
Charles  Minot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  7's, 
Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Edwin  Conant  Fund  (part  of) , 

Mortgage, 


60,000.00  4,200.00 
5,000.00  200.00 
20,000.00      1,000.00 


MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 
Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund, 

100  shares  State  Street  Exchange, 11,000.00 

37      "       American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  .    .    .    .        7,400.00 
22      "       Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,    ....        6,600.00 


225.00 
222.00 


MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 
Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  (part  of) , 

Advances  for  new  building,  &c, 22,248.83      1,115.68 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$36,000  Massachusetts  5's, 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,     .    . 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,     .    . 

George  "William  Sawin  Fund, 

14  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R., 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest  (part  of) , 

Mortgage, 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund.    The  total  amount  of  this  Fund 

is  $727,206.21,  which  is  invested  as  follows  :  — 

$43,500  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6's,     ....... 

37,200  Rutland  R.  R.  5's, 

1,000  Cheshire  R.  R.  6's, 

46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  6's,     . 

23,800  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  income  6's 

3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's, 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5 

23,000  Union  Pacific  Railway  6's,  .    . 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 

800      "      Rutland       "    preferred,  . 

40      "      Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R 

317      "      Boston  &  Maine  " 

360      "      Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


413,092.80 

20,919.54 

40,676.25 

1,739.17 

1,000.00 

40.00 

3,625.00 

145.00 

3,563.50 

120.00 

34,697.00 

2,628.82 

1,000.00 

38,280.00 

2,175.00 

12,932.00 

732.00 

34,968.00 

1,860.00 

1,110.00 

60.00 

46,500.00 

2,790.00 

10,234.00 

2,880.00 

120.00 

4,000.00 

200.00 

25,990.00 

1,380.00 

29,290.00 

1,740.00 

28,000.00 

3,200.00 

680.00 

48,746.21 

2,536.00 

46,800.00 

2,520.00 

$1,453,953.27  $76,438.38 


Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .      $1,453,953.27  $76,438.38 

237  shares  FitchburgR.  R.  preferred, 22,395.33  948.00 

355       "      Old  Colony    " 63,190.00  2,692.08 

142      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  11.  R.,  .    .    .  18,946.35  710.00 

20      "      N.Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  "      .    .    .  2,260.00  100.00 

292      "      Michigan  Central                        "       ...  28,032.00  1,606.00 

122      "      Union  Pacific  Railway, 7,161.40 

52      "      West  End  Street  Railway  preferred,  .    .  4,330.00  208.00 

$50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  IstM.  5's,  .    .  49,750.00  2,500.00 

25,000  New  England    "     "      "      "    6's, 25,593.75  1,500.00 

50,000  Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5's,  .  47,000.00  2,500.00 

50,000  General  Electric  Co.  5's 50,062.50  1,013.89 

300  shares  N.  Y.,  N.  Haven  &  Hart.  R.  R.  (sold 

during  year), 750.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co. 's  Note, 30,000.00  1,425.00 

Merrimack            "                   "         "  20,000.00  450.00 

Cocheco                 "                  "         "  25,000.00  562.50 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills' Note  (paid  during  yr.),  125.00 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,      3,074.67  242.30 

Totals, $1,850,749.27  $93,771.15 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  30  and  31  of  this 
report,  but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the 
income  thereof,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Investments.  August  1,  1892.        July  31, 1893.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c, $380,000.00  $758,000.00  $28,923.28 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .    .     2,152,158.62  2,194,987.29  93,777.73 

Railroad  Stock, 177,371.51  146,100.00  2,000.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 443,205.00  583,267.50  24,392.08 

Manufacturing  Stock, 38,122.29  37,322.29  4,220.00 

Real  Estate, 2,305,339.28  2,377,571.87  134,802.23 

Brattle  Street  Reversion  (1918),    .    .  1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Botanical  Dept 7,250.85  12,357.58  362.54 

"         "  Bussey  Trust,      ....  37,513.76  37,013.76  1,872.56 

"  Dining  Hall  Association,  21,232.16  19,732.16  1,273.93 

"         "  University  Lands,    .    .    .  30,000.00  30,000.00  1,500.00 

"  Observatory, 4,248.27  5,290.83  212.41 

"  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  200.00  50.00  6.50 

"         "  Sch.  of  Veterinary  Med.,  19,158.65  19,019.87  1,149.52 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,      .    .    .  1,122.55  1,282.88  36.98 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,      ....  142,429.47  156,273.78 

Term  Bills  overdue, 2,415.08  2,984.36 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .    .    .  22,323.61  19,329.62 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank,    .    .    .  194,594.21  131,057.15  4,789.27 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar, 16,548.23  7,153.32 

Totals  of  general  investments,   $5,996,233.54  $6,539,794.26   $299,319.03 
Totals  of  special  investments,      1,842,011.44      1,850,749.27        93,771.15 

Amounts,  .    .    .  $7,838,244.98  $8,390,543.53    $393,090.18 


During  the  year  $200,000  of  General  Electric  bonds  were 
bought,  at  prices  much  above  the  market  price  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  In  December,  1892,  eleven  hundred  shares  of 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  stock  were  sold  at 
high  prices,  and  at  a  gain  of  $32,190.99  over  their  cost;  of 
this  sum  $22,878.49  was  credited  to  the  account  of  Gains 
and  Losses  for  General  Investments,  and  $9312.50  to  the 
Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

The  Hay  ward  Estate,  on  Washington  St.,  has  been 
improved  at  a  cost,  up  to  July  31,  of  $77,134.65.  This 
sum  includes  the  taxes  for  1892,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  estate,  during  the  time  of  rebuilding. 
This  interest  has  been  credited  to  the  income  account,  as 
income  from  real  estate. 

The  account  of  Advances  for  Railroad  Bond  Premiums  has 
been  credited  with  the  sum  of  $19,908.00  as  the  fair  yearly 
repayment  from  income  on  account  of  premiums  advanced ;  and 
the  sum  of  $5879 .  60  has  been  credited  to  University  Houses  and 
and  Lands  as  a  repayment  to  capital  from  a  wasting  security. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($299,319.03) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  certain  tem- 
porary Funds  and  balances  a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent. 
The  fraction,  which  was  $478.82,  has  been  placed  as  usual 
to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1891-92  shows 
a  loss  of  sixteen  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

TJniversity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $39,970.69 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),    .    .  25,764.20 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses,      39,208.65 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,   .  none. 

College  Term  Bills, 306,442.52 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows  :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,     .    .     $4,250.00 

Kents, 1,478.83 

Laboratory  and  other  fees, 23,882.21 

Sales  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  etc.,        2,518.95 

32,129.99 

$443,516.05 


Total  receipts,  brought  forward, $443,516.05 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $70,545.01 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),    ....      33,384.82 

College  Expenses,      87,161.67 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 238,056.19 

Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Building  Expenses,  .    .    .    .      10,441.47 
Repairs,  insurance  and  cleaning  on  College  buildings 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books, 29,107.55 

$468,697.31 

Balance,  showing  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has  been  

charged  to  Stock  Account, $25,181.26 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  income  from  more  tuition  fees ; 
but  much  heavier  outlays  for  instruction  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, including  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  exhibit,  have 
caused  a  deficit  of  $25,181.26,  in  spite  of  the  new  unre- 
stricted income  from  the  George  Draper  Fund,  and  the  use 
for  current  expenses  of  the  whole  income  of  the  Stock 
Account.     For  1891-92  the  deficit  was  $6432.88. 

For  the  Divinity  School  there  has  been  a  deficit  of 
$2822.15,  owing  to  increased  expenses,  chiefly  for  salaries 
and  improvements,  and  in  spite  of  more  tuition  fees.  For 
1891-92  there  was  a  surplus  of  $368.74. 

The  Law  School  has  had  more  tuition  fees,  and  a  much 
larger  expenditure,  chiefly  for  salaries  and  for  books.  The 
surplus  for  the  year  has  been  $13,818.56.  For  1891-92  the 
surplus  was  $18,314.14. 

The  Medical  School,  with  more  tuition  fees,  and  a  much 
heavier  outlay  for  salaries  and  other  purposes,  has  had 
a  surplus  of  $3185.83.  For  1891-92  the  surplus  was 
$22,446.43. 

For  the  Dental  School,  with  less  tuition  fees,  there  has 
been  a  surplus  of  $2119.47.  For  1891-92  the  surplus  was 
$2864.85. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  had  a  deficit  of  $9 29 . 20 , 
much  heavier  outlays  for  salaries,  apparatus,  and  scholarships 
having  been  only  partly  met  by  more  tuition  fees  and  gifts  for 
immediate  use.    For  1891-92  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1498.72. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions 


of  gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  Fund  as  heretofore  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to 
repay  in  part,  the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the 
Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Museum 
building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has  been 
a  deficit  of  $1042.56,  owing  to  the  loss  of  income  from  Time 
Signals,  and  in  spite  of  increased  income  from  the  Paine 
Fund,  and  reduction  of  expenses.  For  1891-92  the  deficit 
was  $571.96.  Large  outlays  have  been  made  from  the 
capital  as  well  as  the  income  of  the  Boy  den  Fund,  for  the 
expedition  to  Peru.  Mr.  Boyden's  will  permits  the  expedi- 
ture  of  capital ;  but  it  is  understood  that  part  of  the  income 
will  at  some  future  time  be  accumulated.  Nearly  all  the 
large  gifts  from  Mrs.  Draper,  for  current  use,  have  been 
spent  during  the  year  upon  the  special  research  work  of  the 
Draper  Memorial. 

The  Bussey  Institution,  with  more  income  from  the  Bussey 
Trust  and  less  from  tuition  fees,  has  made  its  usual  expendi- 
ture and  had  a  surplus  of  $383.72.  For  1891-92  the  surplus 
was  $875.96. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  had  more  income  from  tuition 
fees  and  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge,  but  it  is  still  unable  to 
provide  for  its  necessary  expenditure.  It  has  had  a  nominal 
surplus  of  $138.78,  but  if  it  had  paid  in  full  its  bills  for 
the  year  the  account  would  have  shown  a  deficit.  For 
1891-92  the  deficit  was  $2639.71. 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS    TO    FORM   NEW    FUNDS    OR    INCREASE    OLD    ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  George  Draper,  securities  and  cash 
amounting  to  $48,458.50,  as  his  unrestricted  bequest  of  one 
third  of  the  residue  of  his  estate. 

From  Edward  Russell,  $200,  to  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  Theodore  K.  Gibbs,  $5000,  to  establish  the  "Virginia 
Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  Fund"  in  connection  with  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 


From  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Sweetser,  $0000,  to  found  the  Isaac 
Sweetser  Scholarship  for  needy  and  meritorious  students  at 
the  Medical  School. 

From  George  A.  Gardner,  $5000,  as  part  of  a  permanent 
Fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  to  provide  photographs 
and  photographic  slides  for  the  department  of  Geology. 

From  the  estate  of  Francis  Sales,  $9833.34,  his  residuary 
bequest ;  one  half  for  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  scholar- 
ships ;  $1000  to  establish  an  annual  prize  for  "  the  best 
scholar  in  Spanish  who  shall  have  commenced  the  study  of 
that  language  at  Harvard  College,  and  whose  scholarship 
shall  be  determined  by  his  proficiency  in  Spanish  composi- 
tion "  ;  the  remainder  to  establish  a  Fund  for  "  the  purchase 
of  books  in  the  Spanish  language,  or  of  books  illustrative  of 
Spanish  history  and  literature." 

From  the  estate  of  Frederick  Frothingham,  his  bequest  of 
$30,000  with  accrued  interest  amounting  to  $1325,  to  found 
the  Frothingham  Professorship  in  the  Divinity  School. 

From  Miss  Georgiana  W.  Sargent,  $2000,  for  the  perma- 
nent endowment  of  the  prize  established  by  her  father,  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  Class  of  1830. 

From  the  estate  of  Cyrus  M.  Warren,  $4850  with  accrued 
income  amounting  to  $550,  the  proceeds  of  his  bequest  for 
"  the  promotion  of  chemical  research  or  the  advancement  of 
chemical  science,"  after  deducting  the  New  York  collateral 
inheritance  tax. 

Additional  subscriptions  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  paid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames $1000         John  E.  Thayer $500 

William  Endicott,  Jr.      ...      1000         Nathaniel  Thayer 1000 

Augustus  Hemenway  ....        500  Estate  of  Miss  Anne  Wiggles- 
EC.  H.  Hunnewell 1000             worth 500 

E.  V.  R.  Thayer 500  $6000 

From  T.  O.  Loveland,  $50,  to  be  added  to  the  Dental 
School  Endowment. 

From  Waldo  Higginson,  $500,  to  be  added  to  the  George 
B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund. 

From  Henry  Saltonstall,  $3000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Dorothy  Saltonstall  Scholarship  Fund  on  condition  that  the 
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name  of  that  Fund  shall  be  changed  to  Saltonstall  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Orlando  W.  Doe,  $5000,  the  income  to 
be  used,  one  half  for  a  scholarship  in  the  Academic  department 
and  one  half  for  a  scholarship  in  the  Medical  department. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Louisa  J.  Hall,  $500,  her  unre- 
stricted bequest  to  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  $153,447.51,  the 
final  payment  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest  for  the 
Observatory. 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $1000  additional,  for  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

From  Henry  Willard  Williams,  securities  valued  at 
$25,000,  to  found  the  Henry  Willard  Williams  Professor- 
ship of  Ophthalmology. 

From  James  Gordon  Bennett,  $1000,  to  establish  a  prize 
for  '?  the  best  essay  in  English  prose  upon  some  subject  of 
American  governmental  domestic  or  foreign  policy  of  con- 
temporaneous interest." 

From  the  estate  of  Daniel  Treadwell,  $353.09  additional, 
the  final  payment  on  account  of  Professor  Treadwell's  resi- 
duary bequest  for  the  use  of  the  College  Library. 

Through  Henry  M.  Spelman,  additional  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $622,  to  be  added  to  the  George  William 
Sawin  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Claudius  M.  Jones,  $6000,  to  found  a 
scholarship  "  in  any  department  of  the  University  at  the 
option  of  the  faculty." 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
$315,689.44,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  24  of  this  report. 

GIFTS    FOR    IMMEDIATE    USE. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fogg,  $10,374.25,  the 
final  payment  on  account  of  her  bequests  of  $220,000  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  "  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum 
of  Harvard  College,"  after  deducting  the  New  York  collateral 
inheritance  tax  on  these  bequests  and  on  her  collection  of 
paintings  and  artistic  objects  given  to  the  College. 
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From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional 
sum  of  $9999*96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory  in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography 
of  stella  spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's 
name  is  honorably  associated. 

From  Walter  Hunnewell,  $250,  for  printing  and  other 
expenses  in  the  Botanic  department. 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a 
fire-proof  building  for  the  storage  of  valuable  manuscripts  and 
photographic  plates  at  the  Observatory,  paid  to  August  1, 
1893,  from 


Oakes  A.  Ames     .    . 
John  L.  Bremer    .    . 
Charles  P.  Curtis 
J.  Rayner  Edmands 
William  Endicott,  Jr. 

A  friend 

Augustus  Hemenway 
Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway 


moo 

David  P.  Kimball 

200 

John  Lowell  .    .    . 

100 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 

200 

E.  H.  Peabody  .    . 

500 

Oliver  W.  Peabody 

500 

George  O.  Shattuck 

100 

J.  W.  Wheelwright 

500 

Henry  W.  Williams 

$200 
100 
100 
500 
100 
100 
100 
100 
$3500 


From  Edward  Cummings,  $20,  for  the  library  of  books 
on  Social  Questions. 

From  the  Class  of  1879,  an  additional  gift  of  $40,  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Taussig  for  the  Political 
Economy  reading-room. 

Additional  subscriptions  for  illustrated  lectures  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  departments  paid  to  August  1,  1893, 
from 


Louis  A.  Biddle $10 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte  ....  50 

Herbert  Clark 10 

Morris  Earle 5 

William  S.  Ellis 10 

George  H.  Fisher 10 

Theodore  Erothingham  ...  25 

Mitchell  Harrison 20 

Amory  A.  Lawrence    ....  100 

Arthur  H.  Lea 10 

Thornton  K.  Lothrop  ....  100 

James  T.  Mitchell 10 


Clarence  B.  Moore  .... 
George  Austin  Morrison,  Jr 
Grenville  H.  Norcross 
Otis  Norcross     . 
Francis  Rawle  . 
Joseph  Sargent 
John  Stewardson 
Nathaniel  Thayer 
H.  Ivah  Thomsen 
Charlemagne  Tower 
Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott 
Roger  Wolcott 


$20 
10 
25 
25 
10 
50 
10 

100 

5 

10 

100 

100 
$825 
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From  William  A.  Slater,  $1000,  towards  the  salary  of  the 
Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

From  Moorfield  Storey  and  James  J.  Putnam,  $1250, 
from  the  income  of  a  trust  fund  held  by  them,  towards  the 
salary  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Medical 
School. 

From  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  $250,  to  be  spent  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  will 
best  advance  the  interests  of  the  Greek  department. 

From  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  $25,  and  from  Stephen 
Salisbury,  $100,  towards  the  cost  of  additional  exhibition 
cases  for  the  Semitic  Museum. 

From  William  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450, 
towards  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic 
Herbarium. 

From  John  L.  Gardner,  2d,  $100,  to  be  used  in  develop- 
ing and  finishing  photographic  plates  brought  by  Professor 
Goodale  from  Australasia. 

Through  James  S.  Russell,  anonymous  gifts  amounting  to 
$595,  "to  be  used  in  equipping  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
Historical  department." 

From  the  estate  of  Edwin  Conant,  additional  securities 
and  cash  amounting  to  $1729.05,  on  account  of  his  residuary 
bequest  for  Conant  Hall. 

From  an  anonymous  friend  his  annual  gift  of  $500,  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  the  eighth  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $500,  to  be  expended  for  books 
for  the  Semitic  Reference  Library,  at  the  discretion  of 
Professors  Toy  and  Lyon. 

From  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  $200,  for  the  Semitic  depart- 
ment, to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  Professors  Toy  and 
Lyon. 

From  Alfred  T.  White,  $250,  to  "promote  within  the 
College  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  day  in  social  and 
political  economy." 
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Subscriptions  for  a  new  building  for  the  Dental  School, 
paid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 


C.  W.  Amory $300 

A  friend,  through  Dr.  C.  .    .  1000 

A  friend,  through  Dr.  Clapp  25 

Daniel  S.  Ford 500 

Henry  Lee 1000 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 500 

William  G.  Means 100 


F.  H.  Peabody $200 

Henry  L.  Pierce  .... 
Frederick  C.  Shattuck  . 
A.  Shuman  &  Co.  .  .  . 
George  Thacher    .... 

W.  A.  Tower 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Warren  .    . 


1000 
50 
500 
100 
250 
500 
$6025 


Through  D.  G.  Lyon,  $50,  given  by  Alexander  Strauss 
and  others  to  increase  the  salary  of  G.  A.  Eeisner  in  the 
Semitic  department. 

From  Alfred  T.  White,  $15,  for  the  Library  Duplicate 
account. 

From  Robert  N.  Toppan,  an  additional  gift  of  $150,  for  a 
prize  in  Political  Science. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  an  additional  sum  of  $50,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Dante  Collection. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  tenth  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cud  worth  Scholarships. 

From  R.  H.  Fitz,  $71.25,  for  a  microscope  for  the  use  of 
the  department  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  at  the 
Medical  School. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  $2000,  for  assistance  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Bacteriology  at  the 
Medical  School. 

Subscriptions  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  "Phillips 
Brooks  House"  paid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 


Alanson  J.  Abbe,      .    .    . 

$10.00 

Miss  Harriett  A.  Blogg 

$1.00 

Charles  F.  Aiken      .    .    . 

5.00 

G.  C.  Brackett  .... 

25.00 

George  H.  H.  Allen     .    . 

10.00 

Jeffrey  R.  Brackett 

25.00 

Anonymous 

100.00 

Caleb  D.  Bradlee     . 

50.00 

Anonymous 

10.00 

Edward  T.  Brewster 

5.00 

Alfred  C.  Arnold  .... 

15.00 

Shepherd  Brooks 

500.00 

AVilliam  B.  Bacon    .    .    . 

50.00 

Henry  W.  Broughton 

5.00 

Edward  L.  Baker     .    .    . 

15.00 

Reynolds  I).  Brown 

5.00 

Charles  B.  Barnes,  Jr.    . 

10.00 

H.  W.  Bryant   .    .    . 

10.00 

Jonathan  W.  Bemis     .    . 

100.00 

F.  W.  Burlingham  . 

5.00 

George  N.  Black  .... 

300.00 

Charles  W.  Burr  .    . 

5.00 

Mrs.  George  Baty  Blake 

50.00 

James  Byrne      .    .    . 

10.00 

William  P.  Blake     .    .    . 

100.00 

Charles  J.  Capen 

5.00 
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D.  L.  F.  Chase     .... 

$5.00 

Alfred  G.  Church     .    .    . 

10.00 

Charles  W.  Clifford     .    . 

25.00 

K.  B.  Conger 

5.00 

Isaac  Cook,  Jr.     .... 

50.00 

Henry  H.  Crapo    .... 

10.00 

George  G.  Crocker  .    .    . 

50.00 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Gordon  dimming 

10.00 

Edward  Curtis 

25.00 

Francis  G.  Curtis      .    .    . 

25.00 

George  E.  Dadmun      .    . 

10.00 

Franklin  A.  Dakin  .    .    . 

1.00 

John  Davis     .    .    .    .    .   '.    . 

5.00 

J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  .    .    . 

25.00 

Francis  P.  Denny     .    .    . 

25.00 

S.  C.  Donaldson   .    .    .    . 

5.00 

Russell  Duane 

10.00 

C.  C.  Everett 

200.00 

Edward  T.  Fisher    .    .    . 

5.00 

A.  S.  Flint 

10.00 

Jonathan  French  .... 

500.00 

Friends,  through  George  P 

Huntington 

2.00 

Francis  B.  Greene   .    .    . 

50.00 

Charles  S.  Hamlin   .    .    . 

10.00 

Franklin  T.  Hammond   . 

5.00 

E.  A.  Harriman    .... 

20.00 

John  K.  Hastings     .    .    . 

13.26 

Brooke  Herford    .... 

25.00 

T.  W.  Higginson      .    .    . 

10.00 

S.  H.  Hilliard 

5.00 

E.  R.  Hoar 

102.00 

A .  W.  Hodgman   .... 

2.00 

William  L.  Humason  .    . 

10.00 

Charles  A.  Humphreys    . 

1.00 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson   . 

50.00 

Frank  Irwin 

5.00 

Everett  Starr  Jones     .    . 

10.00 

George  G.  Kennedy     .    . 

300.00 

Alfred  C.  Lane     .... 

10.00 

Jonathan  A.  Lane    .    .    . 

25.00 

Henry  Lee 

1000.00 

Otis  L.  Leonard    .... 

2.00 

Roland  C.  Lincoln    .    .    . 

25.00 

E.  S.  Litchfield     .... 

20.00 

Herbert  W.  Lloyd  . 
Augustus  M.  Lord  . 
Francis  W.  Loring  . 
S.  F.  McCleary  .  . 
W.  T.  McM.  S.  .  . 
Maurice  W.  Mather 
George  H.  Mifflin  . 
H.  E.  Miles  .... 
R.  B.  Montgomery  . 
Franklin  W.  Moulton 
Calvin  G.  Page  .  . 
J.  D.  Pennock  .  .  . 
Osgood  Putnam  .  . 
Milton  Reed  .... 
William  Reed,  Jr.  . 
Edmund  Rodman 
James  S.  Rogers  .  . 
Edmund  S.  Rousmaniere 
Henry  M.  Saville 
Theodore  Sedgwick 
Charles  C.  Shippen 
Miss  A.  May  Smith 
Ormond  G.  Smith 
Henry  H.  Sprague 
William  S.  Stearns 
Roderick  Stebbins 
I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Storer  . 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr 
Francis  W.  Vaughan 
Henshaw  B.  Walley 
Andrew  H.  Ward,  Jr. 
Frank  B.  Washburn 
R.  M.  Washburn  .  . 
Charles  Wheeler  .  . 
Josiah  Wheelwright 
Alfred  T.  White  .  . 
F.  Winthrop  White 
McDonald  E.  White 
George  Wigglesworth, 
Henry  Williams  .  . 
John  D.  Williams  . 
Joseph  R.  Worcester 


$25.00 

5.00 

25.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

2.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

50.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

15.00 

2.50 

15.00 

100.00 

1.00 

25.00 

20.00 

100.00 

10.00 

100.00 

250.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

10.00 

1.00 

5.00 

2.50 

25.00 

200.00 

200.00 

25.00 

10.00 

300.00 

5.00 

100.00 

10.00 

$5983.26 


Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 

Charles  H.  Abbot $25  Frank  Perrin $10 

C.  A.  Brackett 25  William  H.  Potter 5 

Thomas  Fillebrown      ....  20  James  Shepherd _5 

P.  B.  Laskey 5  $95 
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Additional  subscriptions  for  the  present  use  of  the  Herba- 
rium, paid  to  August  1,  1893,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames $500         Henry  Lee $500 

B.  P.  Cheney 500  Augustus  Lowell  ......        250 

A  friend 500         Nathaniel  C.  Nash 250 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 500         F.  H.  Peabody 50 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder    ....  500  S3550 

Gifts  for  present  use  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
from 

Albert  A.  Pope $250         A  friend,  through  Professor 

A  friend,  through  Professor  Shaler $500 

Shaler 260  ^IBoo 

Subscriptions  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  paid  to  August  1, 
1893,  from 

F.  L.  Ames $8333.33         John  L.  Gardner  ....      $2000.00 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $500,  for  present  use. 

Through  H.  K.  Schilling,  $165.25,  for  the  German 
department. 

Through  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  fourth  annual  gift  of 
$1000,  from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Law  School,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  course  on  the  Peculiarities  of 
Massachusetts  Law  and  Practice  for  the  year  1893-94. 

Through  F.  C.  de  Sumichrast,  $120.25,  for  the  French 
department. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Page  Perkins,  $150,000, 
the  amount  of  her  bequest  for  erecting  upon  College  grounds 
a  dormitory  to  be  known  as  "Perkins  Hall,"  in  memory  of 
her  husband's  great  grandfather,  Rev.  Daniel  Perkins,  his 
grandfather,  Dr.  Richard  Perkins,  and  his  brother,  William 
Foster  Perkins,  who  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College. 

From  J.  L.  Hildreth,  $50,  for  providing  additional  stack 
room  for  books. 

From  Augustus  Hemenway,  $50,  for  the  present  use  of 
the  Veterinary  School. 
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From  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  $1000,  towards  establish- 
ing a  department  of  Architecture  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  for  1893-94. 

From  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  $5453.17,  which  has  been 
expended  for  books  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in  addition 
to  his  gift  to  the  Arboretum,  previously  made,  of  his  library, 
containing  about  four  thousand  bound  volumes  and  several 
thousand  unbound  pamphlets,  devoted  to  Botany,  Den- 
drology, Forestry,  Horticulture,  Geography,  and  related 
subjects. 

Through  Moses  Williams,  Treasurer,  subscriptions  for  pro- 
viding additional  stack  room  for  books,  paid  to  August  1, 
1893,  from 


B.  F.  D.  Adams    . 

$25.00 

Cash,  Keene,  N.  H. 

$10.00 

R.  M.  Allen  .    .    . 

15.00 

"    Students    .    .    . 

1798.35 

Alumnus     .... 

50.00 

F.  W.  Chapin    .    .    . 

10.00 

F.  P.  Appleton     . 

10.00 

H.  W.  Chaplin  .    .    . 

5.00 

Nathan  Appleton  . 

10.00 

Elihu  Chauncey    .    . 

5.00 

William  C.  Appleton 

5.00 

Paul  H.  Cheney    .    . 

50.00 

Harrison  0.  Apthorp 

50.00 

F.  C.  Clarke      .    .    . 

20.00 

James  B.  Ayer  .    .    . 

20.00 

W.  B.  S.  Clymer  .    . 

50.00 

James  W.  Babcock 

5.00 

William  C.  Collier  . 

10.00 

Henry  Bailey     .    .    . 

5.00 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge 

1000.00 

Waldron  Bates      .    . 

10.00 

Henry  H.  Crapo    .    . 

10.00 

J.  W.  Bemis      .    .    . 

100.00 

George  G.  Crocker  . 

50.00 

James  T.  Bixby    .    . 

5.00 

Samuel  B.  Cruft  .    . 

50.00 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte 

100.00 

Guy  Cunningham 

5.00 

Vincent  Y.  Bowditch 

5.00 

Edward  Curtis  .    .    . 

25.00 

Jeffrey  R.  Brackett 

25.00 

Charles  Cushman     . 

15.00 

C.  D.  Bradlee    .    .    . 

25.00 

Asa  Dalton    .... 

5.00 

R.  M.  Bradley  .    . 

10.00 

Edith  L.  Dana  .    .    . 

25.00 

Frank  Brewster    . 

5.00 

I.  P.  Dana      .... 

5.00 

L.  B.  R.  Briggs    . 

25.00 

F.  A.  Delano     .    .    . 

30.00 

Frederick  Brooks 

20.00 

Arthur  B.  Denny 

25.00 

Phillips  Brooks     . 

100.00 

William  S.  Dexter   . 

100.00 

Shepherd  Brooks 

200.00 

E.  B.  Drew    .... 

50.00 

William  H.  Brune 

10.00 

Francis  0.  Dow    .    . 

10.00 

Howard  M.  Buck 

25.00 

Edmund  Dwight   .    . 

100.00 

E.  Buckingham     . 

10.00 

Irving  Elting     .    .    . 

5.00 

I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr. 

25.00 

C.  S.  Fairchild      .    . 

50.00 

Prescott  Hall  Butler 

100.00 

William  Farnsworth 

20.00 

James  Byrne      .    .    . 

10.00 

Gorham  P.  Faucon  . 

3.00 

G.  R.  Carpenter    . 

5.00 

Lyman  B.  Fisk     .    . 

25.00 

James  R.  Carret   . 

5.00 

Arthur  Foote     .    .    . 

10.00 

Cash 

10.00 
1.00 

C.  H.  W.  Foster  .    . 
F.  C.  Foster  .... 

25.00 
100.00 
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Richard  P.  Francis  . 
Thomas  French,  Jr. 
O.  B.  Frothingham 
J.  B.  Galloway      .    . 
John  Brown  Gerrish 
W.  W.  Goodwin 
W.  H.  Gove  .    . 
Russell  Gray 
George  W.  Green 
S.  A.  Green    .    . 

F.  T.  Greenhalge 
Leon  S.  Griswold 
Elisha  Gunn,  Jr. 
Edward  Hale     . 
George  S.  Hale 
W.  G.  Hale    .    . 
Edward  H.  Hall 
Charles  S.  Hanks 
Henry  W.  Hardon 
J.  B.  Hardon     .    . 
Henry  W.  Haynes 
Daniel  L.  Hazard, 

G.  E.  Head    .    .    . 
John  H.  Heywood 
Thomas  Hill  .    .    . 
James  J.  Higginson 
T.  W.  Higginson  . 
Waldo  Higginson 
George  Hill    .    .    . 
Charles  F.  Hinckle 
John  Holmes     .    . 
Nathaniel  Holmes 
Wesley  O.  Holway 
Walter  Hunnewell 
G.  W.  Huse  .    .    . 
Harvard  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco     

F.  G.  Ireland    .    . 
Oscar  R.  Jackson 
C.  M.  Jones  .    .    . 
Francis  B.  Keene 
F.Kidder    .... 
R.  Kidner  .... 
Henry  S.  Kilby     . 
Robson  S.  Ladd    . 
Edward  B.  Lane   . 
William  Lawrence 
George  Winthrop  Lee 
F.  J.  Le  Moyne 
Otis  L.  Leonard 
W.  A.  Locke 


#5.00 

Charles  A.  Loeser    .    .    . 

$50.00 

25.00 

Samuel  Longfellow  .    .    . 

50.00 

50.00 

C.  W.  Loring 

15.00 

30.00 

John  A.  Loring     .... 

10.00 

25.00 

William  Caleb  Loring 

50.00 

25.00 

Charles  E.  Loud   .... 

10.00 

10.00 

Edward  J.  Lowell     .    .    . 

25.00 

100.00 

James  Russell  Lowell 

100.00 

10.00 

Frank  Lyman 

100.00 

25.00 

L.  B.  McCagg 

1000.00 

20.00 

S.  F.  McCleary     .... 

5.00 

10.00 

Alexander  McKenzie   .    . 

10.00 

50.00 

Haslett  McKim,  Jr.      .    . 

50.00 

25.00 

Francis  P.  Magoun  .    .    . 

10.00 

10.00 

Kinsley  Magoun    .... 

10.00 

5.00 

A.  G.  Mason 

10.00 

25.00 

Charles  J.  Mason     .    .    . 

2.00 

25.00 

Julian  A.  Mead     .... 

10.00 

10.00 

Moses  Merrill 

5.00 

50.00 

William  Minot 

50.00 

25.00 

A.  G.  Morris 

50.00 

20.00 

Charles  W.  Munroe     .    . 

10.00 

20.00 

James  A.  Noyes    .... 

25.00 

10.00 

William  Noyes      .... 

5.00 

5.00 

F.  K.  Olmsted 

10.00 

50.00 

T.  M.  Osborne,  for  Class 

10.00 

of  1884 

553.00 

10.00 

Calvin  G.  Page,    .... 

10.00 

10.00 

Herman  Page 

2.00 

20.00 

John  C.  Palfrey    .... 

25.00 

5.00 

F.  Parkman 

20.00 

50.00 

F.  C.  Parmenter  .... 

5.00 

5.00 

Charles  W.  Parsons     .    . 

20.00 

50.00 

George  Peabody    .... 

100.00 

10.00 

Robert  S.  Peabody  .    .    . 

50.00 

Augustus  T.  Perkins    .    . 

25.00 

110.60 

Edward  C.  Perkins  .    .    . 

10.00 

25.00 

J.  B.  Poole 

10.00 

10.00 

Arthur  Reed 

10.00 

20.00 

Milton  Reed 

25.00 

25.00 

Edw.  A.  Renoux  .... 

10.00 

25.00 

William  F.  Richards    .    . 

10.00 

5.00 

W.  W.  Richards   .... 

25.00 

2.00 

A.  C.  Richardson      .    .    . 

10.00 

10.00 

W.  L.  Richardson     .    .    . 

50.00 

3.00 

A.  L.  Rives 

25.00 

20.00 

John  C.  Ropes 

100.00 

5.00 

W.  L.  Ropes 

5.00 

25.00 

E.  S.  Rousmaniere  .    .    . 

5.00 

5.00 

William  G.  Russell  .    .    . 

50.00 

5.00 

Stephen  Salisbury    .    .    . 

500.00 
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Edward  T.  Sanford     .    . 

$10.00 

William  Cary  Sanger  .    . 

100.00 

Edwin  L.  Sargent     .    .    . 

20.00 

James  Schouler    .... 

100.00 

Arthur  Searle 

10.00 

F.  C.  Shattuck 

50.00 

George  0.  Shattuck     .    . 

25.00 

Kobert  G.  Shaw    .... 

50.00 

Edward  E.  Simmons    .    . 

10.00 

Charles  C.  Smith      .    .    . 

25.00 

Henry  St.  John  Smith     . 

50.00 

Jeremiah  Smith     .... 

100.00 

W.  A.  Spinney      .... 

2.00 

E.  C.  Sprague   ..... 

10.00 

Charles  F.  Squibb    .    .    . 

50.00 

Edward  H.  Squibb   .    .    . 

50.00 

Master  of  St.  John's  Col- 

lege, Cambridge,  Eng. 

25.30 

Francis  H.  Storer     .    .    . 

50.00 

Walter  R.  Storer      .    .    . 

10.00 

Francis  J.  Swayze    .    .    . 

50.00 

Kenneth  M.  Taylor      .    . 

25.00 

John  S.  Tebbets    .... 

5.00 

F.  W.  Thayer 

5.00 

J.  B.  Thayer 

30.00 

John  E.  Thayer    .... 

1000.00 

J.  Henry  Thayer  .... 

25.00 

Wm.  Henry  Thayer     .    . 

30.00 

Sir  Edward  Thornton,     . 

25.00 

Benj.  H.  Ticknor     .    .    . 

10.00 

W.  H.  Tillinghast    .    .    . 

10.00 

Robert  N.  Toppan    .    .    . 

.      100.00 

C.  H.  Toy 

10.00 

E.  M.  Tucke 

50.00 

F.  W.  Vaughan    . 

G.  L.  Walton    .    . 
C.  P.  Ware    .    .    . 
T.  K.  Ware    .    .    . 
William  R.  Ware 
Edw.  R.  Warren  . 
F.  S.  Watson    .    . 
A.  Davis  Weld      . 
Moses  W.  Weld    • 
Everett  Jansen  Wendell 
John  S.  White  .    .    . 
M.  P.  White      .    .    . 
W.  A.  White     .    .    . 
John  E.  Whiting  .    . 
Charles  B.  Wilby     . 
Henry  M.  Williams 
Henry  W.  Williams 
John  D.  Williams     . 
Joseph  H.  Williams 
Augustus  E.  Willson 
Edmund  R.  Willson 
J.  F.  Winslow  .    .    . 
Granville  L.  Winthrop 
Robert  D.  Winthrop 
Edward  S.  Wood      . 
Charles  P.  Worcester 
William  Worthington 
M.  St.  C.  Wright      . 
Theodore  F.  Wright 


$50. 
10. 
15. 
50. 
50. 
25 
10. 

100, 

100 
20, 
10 

100 
50 
25 
10 
10 
20 
50 

100 

5 

10 

10 

100 

100 
25 
30 
50 
10 
20 


$12,472 


00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
,00 
00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.25 


Interest  received  with  this 
subscription  less  ex- 
penses      $1,104. 

$13,576. 


From  George  W.  Hammond,  $300,  for  present  use  by  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $750  additional,  "to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman  to  the  printing 
of  Hindoo  texts  and  of  translations  from  the  same,  and 
to  the  purchase  of  Hindoo  manuscripts,"  for  the  Sanskrit 
department. 


The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
$235,446.66,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  24  of  this 
report. 
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The  estate,  No.  16  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  containing 
about  eleven  thousand  feet  of  land,  with  the  dwelling  house 
thereon,  was  given  to  the  College  within  the  year  by  Henry 
C.  Warren.  This  estate  does  not  belong  to  the  account 
called  University  Houses  and  Lands,  and  has  not  yet  any 
valuation  in  the  College  books  of  account. 

EDWARD   W.   HOOPER,    Treasurer. 
Boston,  December  18,  1893. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 


INCOME 

Interest  on  notes,  mnrtrafffis.  and  ndvarmps 

$43,163.63 

7 O— O 7 7        - 

'     Massachusetts  5's, 

1,739.17 

'     Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 

385.00 

'     Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,    .    . 

259.58 

'     Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  5's 

, 

7,500.00 

'     Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  5's,  . 

10,000.00 

'     Deposit  with  National 'Union  Bank,     .    .    . 

4,789.27 

'     New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  6' 

s,      .... 

7,500.00 

'     General  Electric  Co,  5's, 

6,905.97 

'     Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $19,908.00  for  sinking 

premiums). 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg  7's,     .    . 

$4,200.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6's,     . 

17,179.67 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7's,    .    . 

6,966.00 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6's,      .... 

5,742.56 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  6's,    . 

600.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4's,    .    . 

120.00 

Eastern  Railroad  6's, 

18,490.00 

Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's, 

2,175.00 

Rutland  Railroad  6's, 

732.00 

Rutland  Railroad  5's, 

1,860.00 

Cheshire  Railroad  6's, 

60.00 

Union  Pacific  6's,      

1,380.00 

Ogdens.  &  Lake  Champlain  6's,      .    .    . 

2,790.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5's,     . 

200.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  7's,    .    . 

20,491.00 

Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  5's,  . 

8,555.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  conv.  5's, 

4,200.00 

Chicago  &No.  W.,  Madison  Exten.  7's, 

5,310.00 

Minneapolis  Union  5's, 

4,866.00 

Great  Northern  Coll.  Trust  4's,     ... 

1,977.50 

107,894.73 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,      .    .    . 

1,200.00 

Merrimack               "               "         ... 

1,020.00 

Pacific  Mills,      

2,000.00 

4,220.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  . 

710.00 

Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred, 

3,200.00 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 

2,536.00 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 

2,692.08 

New  York  Cent.  &  Hud.  River  R.  R., 

100.00 

Michigan  Central  R.  R. ,      

1,606.00 

, 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 

2,520.00 

Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 

1,740.00 

West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred,   . 

208.00 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 

948.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .    .    .    $16,260.08    $194,357.35 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College 
July  32,  1893. 


EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  50). 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships,      $15,215.25 

Prizes, 700.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 67,595.61 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds,    .    .    .     3,689.45  $87,200.31 

College,  as  per  Table  II.  (page  53). 

Salaries  for  instruction, 238,056.19 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

Edifices,  not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,  29,107.55 

General  expenses, 50,343.36 

Scholarships, 31,145.81 

Beneficiaries, 19,968.14 

Prizes, 1,067.50 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,    .    .    .  11,829.53 

Herbarium, 6,322.15 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 9,304.26 

Carey  Athletic  Building, 1,137.21 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 3,621.49 

Books  for  special  departments, 1,152.04 

Apparatus,  &c,  from  special  gifts, 2,083.38 

Printing,  from  Publication  Funds,  .....      1,077.89 

Summer  Schools, 10,582.36 

Appleton  Chapel, 7,833.60 

Appropriations  for  collect'ns  and  laboratories,  18,402.35  443,034.81 

Library,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  61). 

Books, 16,902.05 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,      33,384.82    50,286.87 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  63). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 29,613.58 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,236.47    31,850.05 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  65). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,      61,671.69 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  65). 

Salaries,  laboratory  expenses,  &c,       ....  78,542.53 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,562.50 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 3,735.00 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes, 250.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 825.72 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds,     .    .    .      1,967.30 

General  expenses, 18,578.56  106,461.61 

f  Amount  carried  forward, $780,505.34 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,     .    .    .   $16,260.08  $194,357.35 
Dividends  on  Stocks  (continued) . 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,      .       2,750.00 

Boston  &  Providence  R.  II., 120.00      19,130.08 

State  Street  Exchange, 225.00 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,    ....  222.00  447.00 

National  Webster  Bank, 120.00 

Blackstone  National  Bank,  Uxbridge,    .  20.00  140.00 

Real  Estate,  from  rents,  &c,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses 

and  Lands)  gross  receipts,  $38,926.62 

Less  Taxes, $1,732.80 

Repairs,      improve- 
ments, care,  &c.  .         9,884.56 
Repaid  to  capital,    .         5,879.60      17,496.96      21,429.66 
Boston  (general  investments). 

Gross  receipts,     ....  172,182.79 

Less  Taxes, 23,955.30 

Insurance,     ....  715.91 

Repairs,      improve- 
ments, care,  &c,  .         4,771.21 
Repaid  to  capital,    .         7,938.14     37,380.56    134,802.23 
Bussey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts,    ....  40,787.93 

Less  Taxes, 8,042.59 

Insurance,     ....  56.75 

Interest, 1,872.56 

Repairs,      improve- 
ments, care,  &c.  .         4,238.98 
Heat  and  power,  .    .         5,657.51      19,868.39     20,919.54 
Sundry  estates. 

Gross  receipts,     ....  7,186.53 

Less  Taxes, 750.68 

Insurance,     ....  210.00 

Repairs, 1,540.86       2,501.54        4,684.99 

Net  income  from  Real  Estate, 181,836.42 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 306,442.52 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 6,009.68 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V., 57,950.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 90,408.52 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 7,350.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII. ,  .  27,780  00 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  XL, 310.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XII.,  4,378.27    500,628.99 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $896,539.84 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvaul  College, 

July  31,  1893. 

EXPENSES  {continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $780,505.34 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII.  (page  67). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 12,277.11 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  68). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 40,459.35 

Museum   of  Comparative   Zoology,   as   per 
Table  IX.  (page  69). 
Paid  from  sundry  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 

Faculty, $24,^40.99 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund,  Professor  of  Geology,       5,150.00        29,390.99 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  X.  (page  70), 69,011.18 

Bussey  Institution,    f  as  per  Table  XI.  \  12, 600. 65 

Arnold  Arboretum,  I       (page  71),     >  21,819.58       34,420.23 

School  of  Veter'y  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XII.  (page  72) ,        24,773.46 

Annuities. 

Bussey, 6,000.00 

Gore, 300.00 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Gurney, 1,000.00 

George  William  Sawin, 120.00 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 447.00         8,287.00 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1834,    .    .    .  40.00 

"  "         1853,    .    .    .  145.00  185.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

From  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  to  the  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 423.85 

From  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,    .    .    .         845.99 

From  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the  Minister  and 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 241.62 

From  Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott 
Fund,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  .    .    .  82.67 

From  John  Witt  Randall  Fund,  expenses  on 

account  of  the  Randall  collection, 1,487.09 

From  Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest,  legal  ser- 
vices and  sundry  expenses, 3,775.65 

Certified  copy  of  Benjamin  Bussey's  will,     .    .  2.00  6,858.87 

Total  amount  of  expenses  carried  forward, f  1,006,168.53 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME   (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, .    .  $896,539.84: 

Sundries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity, $123.35 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 3,074.65 

Trustee  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 2,800.00 

Matthews  Scholarships  (£  net  rents  of  Hall),  .    .  5,412.86 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 225.94 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  85.00 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  etc., 3,860.22 

"     "  old  examination  papers, 125.65 

"     "  time  signals  from  Observatory, 109.46 

"     "  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,     .    .    .  564.00 

"     "  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c,    .    .    .  1,945.04 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution,  1,807.41 

Repayment  of  advances  for  microscopes,    ....  655.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  publishing  observa'ns,  500.00 

Unexpended  appropriation  returned 165.00 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students, 642.00 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Build'g,  3,056.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c, 1,287.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  5,857.37 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,   .    .    .  13,996.69 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital 1,470.00 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $7,607.50 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,           84.36  7,691.86 

College  Lib'y  for  cataloguing  for  Divinity  School,  181.29 
r  Chemistry    ....       6,946.10 

I  Physics 2,480.00 

Laboratory  fees  \  ^^  m^Qry  <  2l^^ 

L  Philosophy   ....          172.50  11,762.35      72,398.14 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  18, 235,446.66 

Total  amount  of  income, $1,204,384.64 


RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE    OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS    FOR    CAPITAL    ACCOUNT. 

Edward  Russell  Scholarship  (additional),     .    .  $200.00 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),  1,000.00 

Medical  School  Subscription  Fund              "  6,000.00 

Daniel  Treadwell  Fund                             "  353,09 

George  B.  Sohier  Fund                               "  500.00 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund                      "  2,000.00 

Saltonstall  Scholarship  Fund                     "  3,000.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .       $13,053.09  $1,204,384.64 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1893. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,006,168.53 

INVESTMENTS    AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS. 

Burl.&Mo.R.(Neb.)R.R.  non-ex.  6's,  $17, 000.00 cost$17, 680.00 

General  Electric  Co.  5's, 200,000.00   "     190,125.00 

Massachusetts     5's,     1894     (Robert 

Troup  Paine  Fund),     .... 
Paid  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses 

on  the  above  bonds, 

Expenses  on  bonds  bought  last  year, 


1,000.00 

3,188.86 
22.50 


1,021.25 


1,211.36 


Chic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7's,  .    .    . 

1000  shares  N.  Y.  Cent.  &  H.  R.  R.  R., 

500      •'       Chic.  Burl. &QuincyR.R., 

2       "       Boston  &  Prov.  R.R.,  .    • 


50,000  cost,  58,575.00 
"  101,100.00 
"      45,000.00 

500.50        417,213.11 


Property   received   as   part   of    George   Draper's, 
unrestricted  bequest  of  one  third  of  the  resi- 
due of  his  estate. 
$5,000  Boston  Water  Loan  5's,   .... 

5,000  Chicago  Water  Loan  7's,      .    .    . 

5,000  Grand  Rapids  &  Ind.  R.  R.  L.  G. 

2,000  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mt.  R.  R.  7's,  . 

2,000  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  6's,    ... 

3,000  Winona  &  St.  Peter  R.  R.  7's,    . 

3,000  St.  Paul,  Min.  &  Man.  R.  R.  6's. 

1,000  Chic.  St.  Paul  &  Minn.  R.  R.  6's, 

3,000  St.  Louis,  Vand.  &  T.  Haute  R.  R.  7' 

1,000  Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So.  R.  R.  7's 

1,000  Baltimore  &  Potomac  R.  R.  6's, 

2,000  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  R.  R.  6's, 

1,000  Iowa  Midland  R.  R.  8's,  .... 

1,000  Columbus  &  Ind.  Cent.  R.  R.  7's 

2,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  6's,  .    .    .    . 

1,000  Chic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7's, 

2,000  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  8's, 

1,000  Chic.  Rock  I.  &  Pacific  R.  R.  6's 


5,866.67 
5,392.64 
5,799.89 
1,999.75 
2,152.00 
3,846.50 
3,551.25 
1,229.75 
3,306.75 
1,189.75 
1,247.25 
2,474.50 
1,272.25 
1,218.50 
2,154.50 
1,222.25 
2,344.50 
1,227.25 


47,495.95 


Property    received    as    part 

residuary  bequest. 
$1,000  Midland  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  6' 
48  shares  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  .    . 


of    Edwin    Conant's 


1,127.25 
1.00 


1,128.25 


Property  received   to   found   the   Henry  Willard 
Williams  Professorship  of  Ophthalmology, 

100  shares  State  Street  Exchange, 11,000.00 

37      "       American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,    .    .    .      7,400.00 
22      "       Calamut  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  .    .    .    .      6,600.00 


25,000.00 


Amount  carried  forward, $1,497,005.84 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS    EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME    {continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,      .  $13,053.09  $1,204,384.64 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund  (additional),  ....  5,000.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund          "             ....  153,447.51 

George  William  Sawin  Fund    "             ....  622.00 

Dental  School  Endowment,             "              ....  50.00 

George  Draper  Fund, 48,458.50 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  Fund, 1,000.00 

Sales  Scholarship, 4,916.67 

Prize  Fund, 1,000.00 

"      Book      "       .    , 3,916.67 

Orlando  W.  Doe  Scholarship, 5,000.00 

Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, .  5,400.00 

Frothingham  Professorship, 31,325.00 

Louisa  J.  Hall  Fund, 500.00 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 5,000.00 

Claudius  M.  Jones                   "              6,000.00 

Isaac  Sweetser                         "              .....  6,000.00 

Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund, 25,000.00        315,689.44 


$13,200  Burl.  &Mo.  R.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6's  (paid  off) 
5,000  Chicago  Water  Loan  7's,    .... 
5,000  Boston        "  "     5's,   .... 

5,000  Grand  Rapids  &  Ind.  R.  R.  L.  G.  7 
2,000  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mt.  R.  R.  7's  ,  . 
2,000  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  6's,  .... 
3,000  Winona  &  St.  Peter  R.  R.  7's,  .    . 
3,000  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Man.  R.  R.  6's, 
1,000  Chic.  St.  Paul  &  Minn.  R.  R.  6's, 
3,000  St.  Louis,  Vand.  &  T.  Haute  R.  R 
1,000  Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So.  R.  R.  7's, 
1,000  Baltimore  &  Potomac  R.  R.  6's 
2,000  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  R.  R.  6's 
1,000  Iowa  Midland  R.  R.  8's,    .    .    . 
1,000  Columbus  &  Ind.  Cent.  R.  R.  7's 
2,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  6's,     .    .    . 
1,000  Chic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7's, 
2,000  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  8's, 
1,000  Chic.  Rock  I.  &  Pacific  R.  R.  6 
3,000  Naumkeag  St.  Railway  5's,  .    . 
60  shares  National  Webster  Bank, 
10      "       Blackstone  N'l  Bank,  Uxbridge, 
1100      "       New  York,  N.  Haven  &  Hart.  R.R 
142  rights  Chic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R., 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


13,200.00 
5,392.64 
5,866.67 
5,799.89 
1,999.75 
2,152.00 
3,846.50 
3,551.25 
1,229.75 
3,306.75 
1,189.75 
1,247.25 
2,474.50 
1,272.25 
1,218.50 
2,154.50 
1,222.25 
2,344.50 
1,227.25 
3,039.17 
5,792.50 
947.50 
276,812.50 
99.40 

$347,387.02  $1,520,074.08 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1893. 

INVESTMENTS    AND    SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  {continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,497,005.84 

Improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews  Estates, 15,036.08 

i:   Hayward  Estate, $51,966.78 

Less  sale  of  old  material, 400.00 

51,566.78 

Taxes  on  Hayward  Estate  for  1893, 5,160.00 

Interest  charged  during  construction, 20,407.87  77,134.65 

Invested  in  notes  of  Manufacturing  Companies,  &c,  1,095,000.00 

Less  mortgages  and  notes  paid  off,    ....      684,500.00        410,500.00 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  account, 161.98 

Less  commission  and  expenses, 1.65  160.33 


Amount  carried  forward, $1,987,836.90 
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Geneval  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME  {continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .  $  347,387.02  $1,520,074.08 

E.  Boston  Ferry  Co.,  dividend  of  capital,  192,50 

Pacific  Mills,  dividend  of  capital,  ...  800  00 

Wilson  Mountain  wood  lot,  Dedham,    .  500.00        348,879.52 

SUNDRIES. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,    .  1,500.00 

From  Lawn  Tennis         "               "                 "  150.00 

Advances  to  premiums  on  R.  R.  Bonds,  repaid,    .  19,908.00 
"         "  accrued    interest    and    expenses    on 

Bonds  repaid, 3,529.69 

"         "  improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews 

Estates  repaid, 7,938.14 

University  Houses  and  Lands,  repaid  to  capital,   .  5,879.60 

Advances  to  Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology  repaid,     .    .  64.90          38,970.33 


Balance,  August  1,  1892. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $22,323.61 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co.,      21,475.27 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank, 19.4,594.21 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  16,548.23 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1892, 142,429.47 

"         "    overdue, 2,415.08         399,785.87 

Total, $2,307,709.80 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1893. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward $1,987,836.90 


Balance,  July  81,  1893. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $19,329.62 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 3,074.67 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank, 131,057.15 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .  7,153.32 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1893, 156,273.78 

11         "    overdue, .  2,984.36        319,872.90 

Total, $2,307,709.80 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  July  31,  1893. 


Separate  Investments,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages 
3,  4,  and  5  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Mortgages  and  Notes, $139,697.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 248,021.25 

Sundry  Bonds, 213,082.50 

Railroad  Stocks, 303,394.79 

Sundry  Stocks, 25,001.00 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 423.572.69 

Other  Real  Estate, 458,587.10 

Sundries,      .    . 39,392.94 

Amounting  to 


$1,850,749.27 


And  "  General  Investments  "  as  follows  :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, 8,000.00 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note,   ....  200,000.00 

Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.'s  Note,  .    .    .  100,000.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note,    ....  70,000.00 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 50,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes,    .    .    .  130,000.00 

Pacific  Mills'  Notes, 150,000.00 


758,000.00 


Railroad  Bonds. 

$302,200  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's, 
104,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  1st  M.  7*s. 

393,000  Eastern,  1st  Mortg.  6's,      

£19,600  Eastern,  "  "  "  Sterling,  . 
500,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Consol.  7's 
100,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Conv.  5's, 
175,000  U.  P.  Omaha  Bridge  IstM.  5's,  .  . 
100,000  Chic.  &  No.W.  Madison  Ex.  1st  M.  7's 
100,000  Minneapolis  Union  1st  M.  5's,  .  .  . 
100,000  Great  Northern  Coll.  Trust  4's,  .  . 
Railroad  Bond  Premiums, 


302,200.00 
104,000.00 
393,000.00 

95,383.40 
500,000.00 
100,000.00 
175,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 

90,501.00 
234,902.89 


2,194,987.29 


Sundry  Bonds. 

$100,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  IstM.  5's,        99,500.00 

100,000  New  England    "     "    "      "    6's,  .    .    .  102,375.00 
150,000  Chicago   Junct.  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  5's,     .    .    .  143,905.00 

250,000  General  Electric  Co.  5's, 237,487.50       583,267.50 


Amount  carried  forward, $5,387,004.06 
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Amount  brought  forward, $5,387,004.0(1 


Sundry  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., 
Merrimack  "  " 

Pacific  Mills, 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
N.  Y.  Central  &  Hud.  River  R.  R. 


12  shares,  $3,054.00 

17       "  17,000.00 

20       "  16,068.29 

JOO       "  45,000.00 


1000 


101,100.00       183,422.21) 


Real  Estate. 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,     .    .    .  .$165,615.81 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,      .    .  164,604.79 
Gray  and  Andrews  Estates,  Washington  Street, 

Boston, 796,520.12 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .    .    .  250,000.00 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .    .  464,368.91 

Hay  ward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .  506,986.15 

Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,    .    .  29,476.09 

Reversion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  1,000.00 


2,373,571.87 


Sundries. 

Advances  to  Dining  Hall  Association,      ....  19,732.16 

"  Lawn  Tennis  Association,    ....  50.00 

"  Bussey  Trust, 37,013.76 

"   School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,      .  19,019.87 

"   Observatory, 5,290.83 

"   University  Lands, 30,000.00 

"   Botanical  Department 12,357.58 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 1,282.88 


Term  bills 


due  October,  1893, 
overdue 


156,273.78 
2,984.36 


284,005.22 


Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 

"     "  National  Union  Bank,       

"     "  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar, 


19,329.62 
131,057.15 
7,153.32      157,540.09 


Total, .$8,390,543.53 
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TJie  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 


Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1892. 

$124,011.49 

141,638.74 

15,750.00 

16,871.63 

25,000.00 

115,966.56 

5,000.00 

113,817.44 

30,000.00 

25,370.03 

5,000.00 

20,457.46 

4,771.33 

10,000.00 

63,480.95 

155.04 

5,250.00 

267,802.22 

22,000.00 

100,721.14 

98,645.16 

95,516.68 


56,598.14 

11,367.72 

10,736.50 

11,139.41 

11,135.93 

32,000.29 

108,27.75 

10,330.22 

10,330.22 

81,950.54 

11,096.18 

6,284.89 

2,349.28 

349.82 


$1,573,722.76 


UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Stock  Account  (so  called),       .     . 
Ins.  and  Guaranty  F'd  (so  called), 
Israel  Munson  Fund,  . 
Leonard  Jarvis  Fund, 
John  C.  Gray  Fund,      . 
George. B.  Dorr  Fund, 
Seth  Turner  Fund,       . 
Francis  E.  Parker  Fund, 
William  Perkins  Fund,. 
John  L.  Russell  Fund,    .     . 
Stanton  Blake  Fund,  .     .     . 
Walter  Hastings  Fund,   .     . 
Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  Fund 
Joseph  Lee  Fund      .... 
George  Draper  Fund,    .     .     . 

President's  Fund, 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  .  . 
Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  . 
Retiring  Allowance  Fund,  .  . 
John  Cowdin  Fund,  .  .  . 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment, 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Construc'n, 
Edwin  Conant  Bequest,  .... 
Catharine  Page  Perkins  Bequest, 
Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House  . 
John  Parker  Fellowships,  .  .  . 
Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,    . 

Harris  Fellowship, 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellows'p 
James  Walker  Fellowship,    .     .     . 


Principal,  July  31,  1893. 


Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,  . 
Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellows'p, 
H.  B.  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship 
Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,  .  . 
John  Tyndall  Scholarship,  .  . 
George  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, . 
Sumner  Prize  Fund,  .... 
John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund,  . 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  Fund 


10,918 

10,170 

10,395 

81,873 

11,399 

6,835 

2,466 

2,325 

1,006 


.23 
.74 
.00 
.63 
.00 
.56 
.00 
.44 
.00 
.03 
.00 
.00 
.33 
.00 
.50 
.65 
.81 
.00 
.54 
.00 
.12 
.11 
.37 
.00 
.79 
.38 
.64 
.28 
.25 
.37 
.09 
07 
69 
69 
23 
.87 
.64 
.50 
47 
24 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


11,787,799.26 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1892. 

$1,573,722.70 

7,147.91 

150.00 

200.00 

150.00 

200.00 

4,457.09 

58.67 


Principal,  July  31,  1893. 


Amounts  brought  forward,  .   $1,787,799.20 


Lectures  on  Political  Economy  F'd, 
Robert  N.  Toppan  Frizes  (balance), 
Robert  Treat  Paine  Prizes     ' ' 
Dante  Prizes  " 

Semitic  Prizes  " 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection      " 
"       "         "         Library  " 


COLLEGE  FUNDS. 


7,504.59 
150.00 
200.00 
150.0C 

2,342.12 
451. 47$1, 798,597.44 


27,748.64 

28,337.40 

21,019.50 

10,000.00 

3,500.01 

35,990.99 

20,217.08 

21,744.18 

3,747.33 

34,517.00 

43,002.93 

21,000.00 

25,020.19 

52,500.00 

50,441.25 

23,139.83 

188,588.35 

10,240.38 

15,790.97 

145,000.00 

2,935.20 

31,500.00 

1,050.00 

5,001.51 

13,421.79 

0,230.00 

2,105.08 

344.01 

3,458.83 

1,190.20 

5,352.79 

5,080.59 

12,050.74 

110,309.00 

797.00 

$2,582,519.78 


"  (Jon.  Phillips's  gift) 


(Thomas  Lee's  gift) . 
(Mathematics), 
(Divinity),       .     .     . 


Alford  Professorship, 

Boylston       " 

Eliot 

Eliot 

Erving 

Fisher 

Hersey 

Hersey 

Hollis 

Hollis 

McLean        "  

Perkins         "  

Plummer      "  ..... 

Pope  "  

Rumford       "  

Smith  "  

Gurney  Fund, 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,     .     .     . 

Lee  Fund  for  Reading, 

Class  Subscription  Fund,     .     .     . 
Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,     . 
Jonathan  Phillips  F'd  (unrestricted) 
John  A.  Blanchard  "  " 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  " 
Daniel  H.  Peirce     "  " 

Daniel  Austin  "  " 

Schol.  &  Benef.  money  ret.  (Valance), 
Henry  Flynt's  Bequest 
Abbot  Scholarship 
Alford  " 

Bartlett  " 
Bassett  " 
Bigelow  " 
Bowditch  " 
Bright 


(balance). 


27,748.64 

28,337.40 

21,619.50 

10,000.00 

3,500.01 

35,990.99 

20,217.08 

21,744.18 

3,747.33 

34,517.60 

43,062.93 

21,000.00 

25,020.19 

52,500.00 

56,441.25 

23,139.83 

192,498.89 

16,240.38 

15,796.97 

145,000.00 

2,981.72 

,  31,500.00 

1,050.00 

5,944.04 

13,488.76 

6,230.00 

1,305.35 

344.09 

3,481.43 

1,255.88 

5,369.90 

5,700.37 

12,152.08 

111,293.17 

1,045.16 


.  Amounts  carried  forward,    .    $1,001,205.12$!, 798,597.44 


Principal, 
Aug;.  1,  1892. 


$2,582,519.78 
3,616.41 
6,278.17 
7,541.69 
2,973.73 
5,788.05 
4,024.14 
3,416.76 
4,000.16 
4,117.46 
4,767.96 

10,000.00 
3,248.06 

10,642.39 

700.00 

5,455.40 

2,000.00 

5,417.08 
5,885.96 
10,304.21 
6,013.64 
3,544.74 

5,988.53 
10,463.31 
5,494.96 
66.66 
5,543.48 
5,297.87 
7,750.26 

6,707.34 
3,588.14 
957.12 
3,381.78 
3,652.14 

1,057.09 
6,399.89 
3,221.25 
9,971.32 
7,140.23 
5,828.70 
3,698.25 
2,587.21 
4,119.92 
7,083.67 

$2,842,254.91 
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.    .    .  Amounts  brought  forward, 

Browne  Scholarship, 

RuluffS.  Choate  Scholarship,     .     . 
Class  of  1802  Scholarship,       .     .     . 

"  1814    "      .  .  .  . 

"  1815    "   (Kirkland), 

"  1817    "    .  .  .  .  . 

"  1828    "    

"  1835    "    

"  1841    "    

"  1852    "    (Dana),  .  . 

"  1856    "    

"  1867    "    

Crowninshield      "  

W.  H.  Cudworth ' '  (balance) , 


Principal,  July  31, 1893. 


George  &  Martha  Derby  Scholar'p, 
Julius  Dexter  Scholarship,  .  .  . 
O.  W.  Doe  "  ... 

W.S.Eliot  "  .     .     . 

Farrar  "  .     .     . 

Richard  Augustine  Gambrill  Sch. 
Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Sch.    .     . 

Greene  Scholarship, 

Price  Greenleaf  Sch.         (balance), 

Levina  Hoar  Scholarship,  .... 

Hodges 

Hollis 

George  E.  Lowell  "  (balance), 

Matthews 

Merrick 

Morey 

Lady  Mowlson 

Pennoyer 

Perkins 

Rodger 

Henry  B.  Rogers 

Edward  Russell 

Sales 

Saltonstall 

Mary  &  Leverett  Saltonstall  Sch 


$1,001,265. 

.     .     3,596. 

.     .     6,191. 

.     .     7,618. 

.     .     3,038. 

5,810. 

4,124. 

3,387. 

4,199. 

4,189. 

4,805. 

10,000. 

3,410. 

10,773. 

600. 

5,477. 

2,099. 

5,103. 

5,520. 

5,929. 

10,418. 

6,013. 

3,721. 

200. 

5,954. 

10,718. 

5,569. 


5,356. 
5,362. 
7,784. 
5,249. 
6,653. 
3,767. 
1,004. 
3,400. 
4,044. 
5,080. 
4,178. 
6,719. 


Sever    Scholarship, 3,281 


Sewall          "  .     .     .     . 

Shattuck     "  .     .     .     . 

Slade            "  .     .     .     . 

Story            "  .     .     .     . 

Stoughton  "  .... 
Gorham  Thomas  Scholarship, 

Toppan  " 


10,068. 
47,392. 

5,786. 

3,882. 

2,651. 

4,125. 

7,137, 


12$1,798,597.44 

85 

44 

04 

79 

21 

94 

27 

76 

56 

88 

00 

14 

43 

00 

60 

80 

94 

73 

67 

38 

74 

64 

00 

04 

75 

16 

34 
24 
47 
50 
61 
18 
87 
54 
35 
24 
45 
25 
98 
87 
52 
23 
78 
73 
51 
16 


.  Amounts  carried  forward,  .   $1,282, 666. 70^1, 798.597.44 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1892.  Principal,  July  31,  189.'?. 


$2,842,254.01  .    .    .  Amounts  brought  forward,     $1,282, 666.70$1, 798,597. 44 

24,875.54     Townsend  Scholarship, 24,833.51 

4.104.67  Walcott  "  4,142.85 

10,356.56     Whiting  "  10,473.37 

10,261.98  Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,       .     .10,374.05 

9,832.19     Exhibitions,         9,845.81 

1,891.28     Palfrey  Exhibition, 1,905.64 

1,200.00    Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

1,761.24     John  Glover        " 1,849.11 

11,010.31     Quincy  Tufts      " 11,019.71 

5,380.35     Day  " 5,386.31 

10,396.74    Munroe  " 10,405.55 

4,990.14  Price  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance),   .     .     4,624.71 

4,025.09  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,     .     .     3,970.94 

13,351.60  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,     .   13,467.86 

Sales  Prize, 1,033.28 

1,302.52  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs"  (balance),  1,355.98 

754.20  Chauncey  Wright  Fund,  ....        766.82 

50,000.00  Increase  S.  Wheeler  Fund,    .     .     .  50,000.00 

1,033.57  Fund  for  Religious  Services,     .     .     .     1,033.57 

15,314.58  John  E.  Thayer  Fund,       .     .     .     .15,403.41 

6,400.76  Classical  Publ.  F'd  of  Class  of  1856,     6,420.17 

40,099.13  Botanic  Department  Fund,    ....  39,780.00 

58,882.31  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  .  59,882.31 

29,774.46     Herbarium  Fund, 31,749.14 

75,0*00.00  Physical  Laboratory  Endowment,  .     .   75,000.00 

10,611.34  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,    .     .11,140.83 

8.168.09  Joseph  Lovering  "         .     .     8,364.89 
Cyrus  M.  Warren                "    .     .     .     5,545.96 

1.765.68  Jefferson  Physical  Lab'y  (balance),     1,974.81 
914.08  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),     1,890.28 

1,394.95  Gifts  for  Psychol.  Lab'y  and  Lib'y  "            505.38 

1,498.06  "      "  Classical  Library                 "         1,139.42 

351.23  "      "  Historical      "                        "            433.59 

1,534.22  "      "  Geological  Department       "         1,224.25 

1.193.10  "      "  Sanskrit  "            ...     1,875.12 

4,125.00        "      ';  College  Salaries, '    2,375.00    1,715,060.33 


LIBRARY  FUNDS. 


100,000.00  Eben  Wright  Fund, 

26,026.04  Constantius  Fund,     .     . 

500.00  Jarvis  Fund,      .... 

11,572.25  Daniel  Treadwell  Fund, 

10,628.65  Subscription  for  Library, 

2,115.35  Bowditch  Fund,    .     .     . 


$3,416,652.17     .    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


100,000.00 

,  26,094.34 

500.00 

11,925.34 

10,554.45 

2,140.51 


$151,214.64^3,513,657.77 


Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1892. 


$3,416,652.17 
234.50 

27,757.59 
5,376.12 
5,320.33 
3,175.22 

10,133.24 
5,319.87 
2,430.27 
2,146.09 
5,352.49 

23,203.02 

60,239.46 
7,195.01 
7,100.83 

5,504.27 

20,131.69 

4,037.22 

37,589.90 

5,001.13 

5,315.53 

15,906.55 

364.06 

576.54 

10,090.66 

155.36 
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Principal,  July  31,  1893. 

.    .    .  Amounts  brought  forward,    .    $151,214.64$3,513,657.77 

Bright  Fund  (balance) ,       ....  122.50 

Edwin  Conant  Fund, 27.727.47 

Denny                    " 5,341.60 

Farrar                    " 5,346.38 

Haven                   " 3,161.78 

Hayes                     " 10,093.01 

Hayward              " 5,271.28 

Hollis                      " 2,407.17 

Homer                    " 2,134.49 

Lane                        " 5,331.03 

Lowell                    "......  23,492.09 

Minot                      " 60,032.36 

Lucy  Osgood        " 7,181.14 

Mary  Osgood       " 7,078.35 

Sales                        " 3,930.15 

Salisbury              " 5,505.97 

Sever                      " 20,168.01 

Shapleigh             " 3,981.61 

Sumner                  " 37,530.57 

Tucker                   " 5,002.63 

Ward                      " 5,300.62 

Walker                   " 15,880.36 

Wales         Gift  (balance),    ....  345.67 

Waterston  "           "            ....  596.83 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund,  .     .  10,049.99 
Sundry  gifts, etc.  (unexpended  balances),     171.05 

Gifts  for  Book  Stacks, 13,684.02       438,082.77 


DIVINITY    SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


29,182.56 
37,583.74 
16,015.81 
6,008.43 
49,345.73 

20,280.38 
9,184.69 
5,250.00 
2,100.00 
1,050.00 
1,050.00 
1,050.00 
7,875.00 

40,000.00 

$3,912,285.46 


Divinity  School  (balance) ,         .     .     .26,360.41 

Bussey  Professorship, 37,583.74 

Parkman         "  16,015.81 

Hancock  "  6,008.43 

Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  49,845.73 
Frothingham  Professorship    .     .     .  32,236.82 

Dexter  Lectureship, 20,280.38 

Henry  Lienow  Fund,  ....  9,184.69 
Mary  P.  Townsend  "  ....  5,250.00 
Winthrop  Ward  "  ....  2,100.00 
Samuel  Hoar  "        ....     1,050.00 

Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund,  .  .  .  1,050.00 
Caroline  Merriam  "  ...  1,050.00 
Joseph.  Baker  "         ...     7,875.00 

Th.  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowm't,  40,000.00 


.  Amounts  carried  forward,   .      $255, 891. 01$3, 951, 740.54 
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Principal, 

Aug.  1,  1892. 

.    .    .  Amounts  brought  forward, 

Principal,  July  31,1893. 

$3,912,285.40 

$255,891.01$  3,951, 740.54 

10,000.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,  .     .     . 

10,000.00 

17,000.00 

Oliver  Ames  Fund,       .... 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund, 

1,000.00 

71,427.02 

New  Endowment, 

71,427.02 

Louisa  J.  Hall  Fund,  .... 

500.00 

1,000.00 

John  L.  Russell  Fund,      .     .     . 

1,000.00 

1.432.98 

John  W.   Q,uinby    Fund,     .     . 

1,504.49 

10,000.00 

William  B.  Spooner      " 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

Edwin  Conant                "        .     . 

5,000.00 

911.34 

Lewis  Gould                   "        .     . 

911.34 

2,177.95 

Joshua  Clapp                "        .     . 

2,177.95 

525.00 

Hannah  C.  Andrews  "        .     . 

525.00 

1,000.00 

Adams  Ayer                 "        .     . 

1,000.00 

890.00 

Daniel  Austin                "        .     . 

890.00 

14,188.45 

Jackson  Foundation,    .... 

14,309.77 

5,189.95 

Thomas  Cary       Scholarships,  . 

5,208.93 

2,525.12 

George  Chapman         " 

2,517.78 

4,167.35 

Joshua  Clapp                 " 

4,195.28 

4,808.20 

J.  Henry  Kendall 

4,848.12 

3,310.64 

Nancy  Kendall             " 

3,289.20 

13,078.38 

Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund,    .     . 

13,079.30 

1,050.00 

William  Pomroy          "        .     . 

1,050.00 

2,777.14 

Beneficiary  money  returned,    .     . 

2,915.71       430,240.90 

LAW    SCHOOL   FUNDS. 


62,482.64  Law  School  (balance), 

15,750.00  Dane  Professorship, 

23,979.82  Bussey  " 

8,340.81  Royall 

94,994.97  Weld 

50,845.23  Bemis 

47,021.25  Law  School  Book  Fund 

160.00  Scholarship  money  returned 


76,301.20 
15,750.00 
23,979.82 
8,340.81 
94,994.97 
53,382.40 
47,021.25 

160.00       319,930.45 


LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL   FUNDS. 


9,088.40     Lawrence  Scientific  School(balance),       8,159.20 


40,805.73  Professorship  of  Engineering, 

61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  Fund, .     . 

50,375.00  James  Lawrence        "     .     . 

30,686.85  John  B.  Barringer     "     .     . 

500.00  George  A.  Gardner     "     .     . 

$4,582,312.11  .    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


40,805.73 
61,536.43 
50,375.00 

30,686.85 
5,556.90 


197,120.11 


$4,899,032.00 


Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1892. 


$4,582,312.11 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


Principal,  July  31,  1898. 
$4,899,032.00 


MUSEUM    OF    COMPARATIVE    ZOOLOGY   FUNDS. 


50,000.00 
297,933.10 

7,594.01 
117,469.34 

7,740.66 

100,400.00 


85,876.02 

19,192.65 

17,129.20 

13,822.15 

3,544.65 

3,779.01 

1,855.29 

2,000.00 

25,512.68 

15,765.11 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 

6,393.31 

32,750.00 
203.69 

5.330.48 


5,325.17 

5,156.42 

5,156.42 
2,496.77 


Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,  $50,000.00 
Agassiz  Memorial  Fund,  |  .  .297,933.10 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'     "        /      .     .       7,594.01 

Permanent  Fund, 117,469.34 

Humboldt     "  7,740.66 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship,  4,957.93 
Sturgis  Hooper  Fund,      ....   100,240.00 


MEDICAL    SCHOOL   FUNDS. 


Medical  School  (balance),  .     .     .     . 

Jackson  Medical  Fund, 

Geo.  C.  Shattuck     "        .     .     .     . 
"Warren  Fund  for  Anatom'l  Museum, 
Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 
Boylston     "       "  "       Books, 

Medical  Library  Fund,    .     . 
Quincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund, 
Edward  M.  Barringer    " 
Mary  W.  Swett  Fund,     .     . 
Samuel  W.  Swett   "... 
Samuel  E.  Fitz         "  .     .     . 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund 
Henry  "Willard  Williams  Fun< 
New  Subscription  Fund, 
John   Foster  Income  for  Med 

Students  (balance),     .     .     . 
D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship, 
C.  M.  Jones  " 

Isaac  Sweetser  " 

Geo.   Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial 

Fellowship, 

John  Ware   Memorial  Fellowship, 

Chas.  Eliot  Ware  " 

Ellis  Gifts  (balance) , 


1, 


585,935.04 


89,061.85 
19,192.65 
17,129.20 
13,686.15 

3,471.55 

3,967.58 

1,602.36 

2,000.00 
25,512.68 
15,765.11 
20,000.00 

1,836.08 

6,505.52 
25,000.00 
38,750.00 

3.69 
5,316.45 
6,000.00 
6,020.41 

5,365.89 
5,132.45 
5,357.45 
3,149.27       319,906.34 


DENTAL    SCHOOL   FUNDS. 


6,681.97 
15,205.85 


$5,458,462.14 


Dental  School  (balance),  . 
Dental  School  Endowment, 
Gifts  for  Building,      .     .     . 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


8,801.44 
15,255.85 
6,427.63         30,484.92 

$5,835,358.30 


Principal, 
Aug.l,  1892. 

$5,458,402.14 
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.  Amounts  brought  forward, 


Principal,  July  ai,  18ns. 


$5,835,358.30 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

110,293.88  Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund,  .     .      $110,293.88 

21,000.00  James  Hayward           "       ...     21,000.00 

28,970.87  David  Sears                     "        ...     29,702.92 

11,539.18  Josiah  Quincy                "       ...     11,058.73 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harris           "       ...       2,000.00 

5,000.00  Thomas  G.  Appleton  "       .     .     .       5,000.00 

13,380.00  Augustus  Story  Fund,    ....     13,380.00 

50,000.00  Observatory  Endowment,    ....     50,000.00 

120,110.35  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fund,      .     .  273,557.80 

50,000.00     Paine  Professorship, 50,000.00 

213,932.71  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  .     .     .     .208,013.10 

32,032.05  Bruce  Gift  (balance),     .     .     .     .     .     25,207.97 

2,500.00  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund,    .     .       2,500.00 

1,351.13  Draper  Memorial  (balance),     .     .       2,010.03 

0,102.51  Gifts  for  Building            "         ... 


803,790.49 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


413,092.80 


12,701.35 

009.02 

155,048.53 

0,229.70 

50,000.00 

39,830.94 

42,000.00 

3,171.50 

29,939.33 

10,420.38 

30,274.52 

4,190.90 

3,025.00 

1,000.00 

717,893.71 

25,947.19 

4,098.97 

3,003.00 

10,082.07 

72,509.14 
47,251.34 

$7,810,984.41 


Bussey  Trust   (income  thereof,  h  to 
Bussey  Institution,  \  to  Law  School, 

and  {  to  Divinity  School),     .     .     .  413,092.80 

Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .     .     .  13,085.07 

Bussey  Building  Fund,      ....  009.02 

James  Arnold        " 150,030.87 

Arboretum  Construction  Gifts,      .     .  8,078.48 

Bright  Legacy, 50,000.00 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, .     .     .  41,570.11 

James  Savage  Fund, 42,000.00 

John  Poster           " 3,171.50 

Henry  Harris        " 29,939.33 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,    .     .     .  10,794.78 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund,    .     .     .  30,298.15 

Gospel  Church  Fund,       ....  4,400.03 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853,    .     .     .  3,025.00 

"     "    "        «      "   1834,    .     .     .  1,000.00 
Price  Greenleaf  Fund,      .     .     .     .727,200.21 

Gore  Annuity  Fund, 20,941.95 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,      .     .  4,513.45 

Geo.  William  Sawin  Fund,       .     .  3,085.00 
Huntington  Frothingham  Wol- 

cott  Fund, 10,499.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest,   .     .  72,890.47 
Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments,   


Amounts  carried  forward, 


70,129.83   1,730,107.05 
$8,309,315.84 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1892.  Principal,  July  31,  1893. 


$7,816,984.41     .    .    .  Amounts  brought  forward,  $8,369,315.84 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE   COLLEGE. 

16,447.73     Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,      ....     16,422.50 
4,812.84     Sarah  Winslow  F'd,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,    4,805.19         21,227.69 


$7,838,244.98  $8,390,543.53 
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Changes  in  the  Fxmds  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31,  1893, 

as  before  stated, $8,300,543.53 

Total   amount  of  Funds   and  balances,  August   1, 

1802,  as  before  stated, 7,838,244.08 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of     .    .    .  $552,208.55 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,     .  315,680.44 

Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances, 

which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 

the  year, 80,500.07 

Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  established 

during  the  "year, 1, GOG. 13 

Gains  from  changes  of  investments, 0,504.00 

Credit  balances  created, 176,608.44 

$583,908.98 
Deduct  from  this  amount 
Decrease  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess 
of  expenditures    over    income    in 
College,   Library,    and  University 

accounts,      $25,181.26 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 6,429.17 

31,610.43 

$552,298.55 


Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,    .    .    .     $268,219.54 
Less  decrease  as  above, 31,610.43 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table,     ......    .$236,600.11 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

Increase  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate 
use)  over  payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

President's  Fund, $167.70 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 12,363.32 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 233.92 

Sumner  Prize.  Fund, 117.22 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 140.44 

Rogers                         "             96.80 

John  T.  Kirkland    " 5.84 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 90  32 

H.  B.  Rogers      "                "              65.47 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, 50.75 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 356.68 

Harris  Fellowship, 35.78 

Tyndall  Scholarship, 303.69 

Gift  for  Semitic  Library, 392.80 

Wm.  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment, 4,997.98 

"           "        Construction, 13,614.95 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest, 4,581.69  $37,615.35 


COLLEGE. 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, 66.97 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 46.46 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund, 282.53 

GurneyFund, 3,910.54 

Abbot  Scholarship, 22.60 

Alford            "            59.68 

Bartlett        "            17.11 

Bassett         "            13.78 

Bigelow        "            101.34 

Bowditch      "            924.11 

Bright            "           (balance), 247.50 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 76.35 

1814  "              65.06 

1815  "             (Kirkland),      .    .  22.16 

1817           "              100.80 

1835           "              199.60 

1841           "              72.10 

"         1852          "            (Dana), 37.92 

1867           "               162.08 

Crowninshield         "              131.04 

Julius  Dexter           " 99.80 


Amounts  carried  forward,     ....     $6,659.53  $37,615.35 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893. 

Decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  over  income  received  (includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 


UNIVERSITY 


John  Parker  Fellowship, 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 

Thomas  Cotton  "        

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship, 

Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund, , 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund,  ... 
Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection  (balance), 

COLLEGE. 


Henry  Flynt  Bequest, 

Browne  Scholarship, 

R.  S.  Choate  Scholarship,      

Class  of  1828  "  

W.  H.  Cudworth    "  

Levina  Hoar  "  

Matthews  "  

Pennoyer  "  

Slade  "  

Townsend  "  

Price  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance), 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 

Botanic  Department  Fund, 

Scholar.  andBenefic.  Money  Returned  (balance). 
Gifts  for  Psychological  Lab.  and  Library, 

"       "    Classical  Library 

"       "     Geological  Department 

"       "    College  Salaries 

LIBRARY. 
Bright  Fund    (balance),   .... 

Denny 
Conant 
Haven 
Hayes 
Hayward 
Hollis 
Homer 
Lane 
Minot 

Lucy  Osgood 
Mary  Osgood 
Shapleigh 


$150.76 

457.46 

.23 

159.53 

77.31 

24.35 

2,114.97 


.52 

19.56 

86.73 

29.49 

100.00 

34.49 

187.14 

53.73 

42.47 

42.03 

365.43 

54.15 

319.13 

860.33 

889.57 

358.64 

309.97 

1,750.00 


112.00 
34.52 
30.12 
13.44 
40.23 
48.59 
23.10 
11.60 
21.46 

207.10 
13.87 
22.48 
55.61 


5,984.61 


5,503.38 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$634.12    $8,487.99 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 


INCREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  . 
George  &  Martha  Derby  Scholarship, 

W.    S.    Eliot   Scholarship, 

Farrar 


R.  A.  Gambrill 

C.  H.  Goodwin 

Greene 

Hodges 

Hollis 

Merrick 

Morey 

Perkins 

Rodger 

Henry  B.  Rogers 

Edward  Russell 

Saltonstall 

Mary  &  Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 

Sever  Scholarship,      

Sewall 


Shattuck 

Story 

Stoughton 

Toppan 

Gorham  Thomas 

Walcott 

Whiting 

Exhibitions, 

John  Glover  Fund, 

Bowdoin  Prizes, 

Chauncey  "Wright  Fund, 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund, 

Classical  Publication  Fund, 

Herbarium  Fund, 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance) . 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 

Q,uincy  Tufts  Fund, 

Day  Fund, 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs"  (balance),  . 
Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances) ,  .  . 
Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,  .... 
Joseph  Lovering  Fund ,     ....... 

Munroe  Fund 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 

Gifts  for  Historical  Department,      .    .    .    . 
"       "    Sanskrit  "  .    .    .    . 


$6,659, 

22. 

103. 

43, 

114. 

176. 
255. 

74. 

64, 

34, 
179, 

47. 

18, 
192, 
121. 
319 

60 

97 
252 
184, 

64 

53 

13, 
5, 

38 
116, 

87, 
116 

12 
112 

19 

1,974 

209. 

14. 
9. 
5. 

53, 
976, 
529, 
196 


53  $37,615.35 

20 

65 

71 

17 

10 

90 

44 

20 

37 

21 

04 

75 

76 

21 

36 

36 

73 

55 

29 

53 

52 

49 

62 

59 

18 

81 

87 

26 

62 

07 

41 

68 

13 

36 

40 

96 

46 

20 

49 

80 

81 


88.83 
82.36 
682.02    14.494.00 


Amount  carried  forward, $52,109.35 
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and  balances  during  the  year  endiyig  July  31,  1893.      (Continued.) 

DECREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward,   ....        $634.12    $8,487.99 

Subscription  Fund, 74.20 

Sumner  "        59.33 

Ward  "        14.91 

Walker  "        26.19 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund, 40.67 

Wales    Gift  (balance), 18.39         867.81 

DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 

Balance, 4   .    .  2,822.15 

Nancy  Kendall  Scholarship, 21.44 

George  Chapman  Scholarship, 7.34      2,850.93 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL. 
Balance, 929.20 

MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 
Sturgis  Hooper  Fund,  , 160.00 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

Medical  Library  Fund,      252.93 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  ....  136.00 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 73.10 

'     John  Foster  inc.  for  Med.  Students  (balance),  200.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 23.97         686.00 

OBSERVATORY. 

Bruce  Gift  (balance), 6,764.68 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 6,111.11 

Josiah  Quincy  Fund,      480.45    13,356.24 

FUNDS   FOR   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 185.52 

Daniel  Willims  Fund, .  25.23 

Sarah  Winslow     "        7.65         218.40 

$27,556.57 
Sundry  balances  used  up. 

Gifts  for  fire  proof  building  at  Observatory,    .    .       6,162.51 

G.  E.  Lowell  Scholarship,      6&.6Q 

Semitic  Prizes, 200.00      6,429.17 

Decrease  of  Fund  established  during  the  year. 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 42.07 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account  by  excess  of  expenditures 

over  income,  in  College,  Library,  and  University 

Accounts,      25,181.26 

Amount  carried  forward, $59,209.07 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INCREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $52,109.35 

LIBRARY. 

Constantius  Fund, $68.30 

Bowditch          "       25.16 

Farrar                "       26.05 

Lowell                "       289.07 

Salisbury           "       1.70 

Sever                  "       36.32 

Tucker               "    * 1.50 

Waterston  Gift  (balance), 20.29 

Sundry  Gifts,  etc.         "            15.69         484.08 


DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 

Winn  Professorship, 500.00 

John  W.  Quinby  Fund, 71.51 

Jackson  Foundation, 121.32 

Joshua  Clapp  Scholarship, 27.93 

J.  H.  Kendall            "            39.92 

A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund, .92 

Beneficiary  Money  Returned  (balance),   ....  138.57 

Thomas  Cary  Scholarship, 18.98         919.15 


LAW    SCHOOL. 

Balance, 13,818.56 

Bemis  Professorship, 2,537.17    16,355.73 


LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL. 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund, 56.90 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

Balance, 3,185.83 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 188.57 

D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship, 65.97 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 112.21 

Geo.  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,  40.72 

Charles  Eliot  Ware               "                 "  201.03 

Ellis  Gifts  (balance) 652.50      4,446.83 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, 723.05 

Draper  Memorial  (balance), 664.90      1,387.95 


Amount  carried  forward, $75,759.99 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893.      (Continued.) 

DECREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $59,209.07 


Amount  carried  forward, $59,209.07 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INCREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $75,759.99 

FUNDS   FOR   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bussey  Institution  (balance), $383.72 

James  Arnold  Fund, 388.34 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 1,739.17 

Gospel  Church  Fund, 209.13 

Gore  Annuity           "        994. 7G 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,    .  41G.33 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,      .    .  22,878.49 

Arboretum  Construction  Gifts, 2,448.78 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 374.40 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund,    .    .    ■. 23.63 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest, 321.33    30,178.08 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

Balance, 2,119.47 

$108,057.54 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize, 6.24 

Lady  Mowlson  Scholarship, 249.50 

Orlando  W.  Doe        " 103.94 

Isaac  Sweetser          "               20.41 

Sales                             " 163.57 

Sales  Book  Fund, 13.48 

Sales  Prize      "          33.28 

Frothingham  Professorship, 911.82 

Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, 145.96      1,648.20 

Gains  from  change  of  investment. 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund, 9,312.50 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 191.50      9,504.00 

Credit  balances  created. 

Phillips  Brooks  House, 6,021.79 

Catharine  Page  Perkins  Bequest, 150,275.00 

Gifts  for  Library  Stack  Room, 13,684.02 

Dental  School  Building  Gifts, 6,427.63 

Price  Greenleaf  Scholarship  (unexpended  bal.),  200.00  176,608.44 


Total, $295,818.18 


41) 
and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  51,  1893.      {Continued.) 

DECREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $59,209.07 


Balance,  which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893,  exch'd- 
ing  gifts  for  capital  account, 236 .  609. 11 


Total, $295,818.18 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treas- 
urer's books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income 
of  every  Fund  held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one, — like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.    A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  76. 


Table  No.  I. 
THE   UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 
Stock  Account,  from  special  investment,  .   $1,149.17 

Interest  on  balance, 4,789.50  $5,938.67 

Income  of  the  following  funds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,  from  special  investm't,  7,067.77 

Joseph.  Lee,  from  special  investment,     ....  499.00 

John  C.  Gray,  from  special  investment,    .    .    .  1,247.50 

George  B.  Dorr,  from  special  investment,    .    .  5,786.73 

Francis  E.  Parker,  from  special  investment,  .  5,679.49 

Israel  Munson, 785.92 

Leonard  Jarvis,      841.91 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 261.97 

Seth  Turner, 249.50 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 4,089.35 

Henry  Harris,  £  of  income, 746.98 

William  Perkinr, 1,497.00 

Stanton  Blake, 249.50 

George  Draper, 2,014.51 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  investment,     .    .    .  1,336.62 
Walter  Hastings,  from  sp.  investm't,     $390.54 

Interest  on  accumulated  income,         22.80  413.34 

John  L.  Russell  (part  of ) , .    .    .  1,166.16 

Charlotte  F.  Blanchard, 238.07 

Thomas  Cotton,      7.34 

President's,      3,167.70 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,824.24 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,      .    .    .  555.84 

Harris  Fellowship, 535.78 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 555.69 

Rogers  Fellowships, 1,596.80 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 567.26 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 553.69 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,    ......  540.32 

Ozias  Goodwin  "                "             ......  515.47 

Amount  carried  forward, $51,530.12 
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Table  I.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    ....  $51,530.12 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  515.47 

Sumner  Prize, 117.22 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize, 75.65 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize, 6.24 

Retiring  Allowance  (accumulating), 13,363.32 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 356.68 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment, 5,025.98 

"               "             "       Construction,     ....  3,251.45 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collections  and  Lib'y  (balance),  93.53 
Edwin  Conant  Bequest,  from  special 

investment, $140.00 

Interest, 2,722.64  2,862.64 

Catharine  Page  Perkins  Bequest, 275.00 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House,    .......  38.53  $77,761.83 

For  immediate  use. 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Department, 825.00 

Bequest  of  Catharine  Page  Perkins,   ....  150,000.00 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, 5,983.26 

Wm.  Hayes  Fogg  Construction  (additional),  10,374.25 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest,                           "  1,729.05 

Robert  N.  Toppan,  gift  for  prize, 150.00  169,061.56 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, 478.82 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 6.20 

Sale  of  Catalogues,  Calendars,  Directories,  &c,    .    «    .  968.80 

Sale  of  grass  and  wood, 90.75 

Examination  fees  for  degrees  of  Ph.D., 30.00 

Rent  of  houses  in  No.  Harvard  St.,  Brighton,    ....  323.00 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 645.83       2,543.40 

$249,366.79 

PAYMENTS. 

Overseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising,  postage,  &c,     . $265.91 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 1,230.00 

Printing  Treasurer's       "           "         265.00 

Printing  other  reports,  and  auditing  Treasurer's 

accounts, 499.00     $2,259.91 

Office  Expenses. 

President's,      1,003.65 

Treasurer's, 1,220.12 

Bursar's, 2,770.17 

Publication  Agent, 2,602.88 

Supt.  of  Buildings' and  Janitor's, 105.13 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  furniture,  &c),  .  2,547.70     10,249.65 

Amount  carried  forward,      $12,509.56 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $12,509.56 

Salaries. 

President, $8,007.57 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  Treasurer,      6,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  University, 2,500.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Bursar, 3,000.00 

Publication  Agent, 1,500.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,300.00 

Clerks  Treasurer's  office,      3,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,400.00     28,707.57 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  &c,      718.85 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising,      61.15 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds, 5,384.55 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency,  ......  300.00 

Watering  streets,  and  water, 363.85 

Watchmen, 1,290.75 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 601.80 

Printing, 473.60 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 3,001.50 

Repairs  and  improvements, 4,159.75 

Taxes  and  insurance, 511.15 

Services  of  Electrical  Engineers,  &c, 248.52 

Expenses  of  delegates, 100.40 

World's  Fair  expenses,      8,977.61    25,659.63 

$67,595.61 
Sundry  payments  from  Special  Funds. 

Sundry  Expenses,  Fogg  Collection, 28.00 

Surveying,  &c,  for  Fogg  Art  Museum,  .    .    .    .  10.75 

Sundry  expenses  Conant  Bequest, 10.00 

Semitic  Collection,      2,533.50 

"       Books  and  Binding, 107.20 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 1,000.00      3,689.45 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

John  Parker, 2,975.00 

Harris, 500.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 550.00 

James  Walker, 415.25 

Rogers, 1,500.00 

Morgan,      4,166.66 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 333.34 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial, 675.00 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial,     ....  450.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 250.00 

University  Scholarships, 2,950.00    15,215.25 

Amount  carried  forward, $86,500.31 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $86,500.31 

Prizes. 

Andrew  P.  Peabody, $200.00 

George  B.  Sohier, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00 

Robert  N.  Toppan, 150.00         700.00 

$87,200.31 

Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

KECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $253,973.67 

Kents  available  for  general  expenses,     ....  52,468.85  $306,442.52 
Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, 172.60 

Alford  (accumulating), 59.68 

Bartlett, 267.11 

Bassett, 283.78 

Bigelow,      601.34 

Bowditch, 5,507.41 

Bright,  h  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,247.50 

Browne, 180.44 

Ruluff  Sterling  Choate, 313.27 

Class  of  1802, 376.35 

1814, 148.40 

1815  (Kirkland), 288.82 

1817,[ 200.80 

1828,      170.51 

1835  (accumulating), 199.60 

1841, 205.44 

1852  (Dana), 237.92 

1856,  from  special  investment,    .    .    .  600.00 

1867, • 162.08 

Crowninshield, 531.04 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 272.20 

Julius  Dexter,     99.80 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 103.94 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 270.31 

Farrar, 293.71 

Richard  Augustine  Gambrill, 514.17 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, .  300.10 

Greene  (accumulating), ^76. 90 

Price  Greenleaf, 2,800.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln,  ....  298.85 

Hodges, 522.10 

Hollis,      274.20 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 512.07 


Amounts  carried  forward,     .    .    .    $18,192.44  $306,442.52 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .    .    .  $18,192.44  $306,442.52 

William  Merrick, 264.37 

Morey,       386.72 

Lady  Mowlson, 249.50 

Pennoyer.     Interest, $112.92 

Annuity, 128.35  236.27 

Perkins  (accumulating) ,  • 179.04 

Rodger  (accumulating), 47.75 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers, 168.76 

Edward  Russell  (accumulating) ,      192.21 

Saltonstall,     121.36 

Mary  and  Leverett  Saltonstall, 319.36 

Savage,      300.00 

Sales,      163.57 

Sever, 160.73 

Sewall, 497.55 

Shattuck, 2,352.29 

Slade, .    .  290.87 

Story  (accumulating) , 184.53 

Stoughton  (accumulating), 64.52 

Gorham  Thomas,      205.59 

Toppan, 353.49 

Townsend, 1,241.31 

Walcott, 204.84 

Whiting, 516.81      26,893.88 

Received  from  the  Trustee  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  2,800.00 

for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth             ' '  600. 00 

"          "    "  George  Emerson  Lowell        "  400.00 
"          "     "  Matthews    Scholarships    (£    of   net 

rents  of  Hall), 5,412.86        9,2.12.86 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

"Exhibitions,"      490.62 

Palfrey  "Exhibition," 94.36 

Samuel  Ward.     From  special  investment,  .    .  50.00 

John  Glover  (accumulating), 87.87 

Cluincy  Tufts, 549.40 

Moses  Day, 268.46 

Munroe, 518.81 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 16,822.88      18,882.40 

Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  200.85 

James  Bc/wdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .    .  666.26 
Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $225.94 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .         65.02  290.96 

Chauncey  Wright .    .    .  37.62 

Sales, 33.28        1,228.97 

Amount  carried  forward, $362,660.63 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $362,660.63 

Funds  for  Instruction,  income  of, 

Alford  Professorship, $1,384.68 

Boylston          "           1,414.02 

Eliot                  "           1,078.84 

J.  Phillips'  addition  to  Eliot  Professorship,  500.00 

Erving"  Professorship, 174.65 

Fisher             "                1,795.95 

Hersey           "                |  inc.  of  the  Fund,  605.30 

Hollis              "                (Mathematics),  .    .  186.98 

Hollis              "                (Divinity),      .    .    .  1,722.45 

McLean         "                 :........  2,148.84 

Perkins          "                 1,047.90 

Plummer        "                1,248.50 

Pope                "                2,619.75 

Rumford        "                . 2,816.41 

Smith              "                1,154.69 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 810.37 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Professorship,  1,085.03 

Thos.  Lee      "      "    Reading 788.27 

Class  Subscription, 7,235.50 

Henry  Flynt,      16.37 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 146.46 

Gifts  for  salaries,      2,500.00      32,480.96 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unrestricted  Fund,  1,571.85 

"  John  A.  Blanchard             "             "  52.39 

< '  Daniel  H.  Pierce                  "             "  669.76 

"  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund  (accumulating),    .  282.53 

"  John  E.  Thayer   "      764.22 

"  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 51.60 

"  Gurney  Fund, 9,410.54 

' '  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of 

1856, 319.41 

"  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund,  .    .    .  2,495.00 

"  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 529.49 

' '  The  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical 

Research, 407.58 

"          «  Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, 145.96      16,700.33 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers,  .    .    .    . 2,918.00 

Carey  Athletic  Building. 

For  use  of  lockers, 138.00 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, 3,742.50 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 88.12        3,830.62 

Amount  carried  forward, $418,728.54 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $418,728.54 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  C.  Warren,  .    .    .        $750.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 34.52  784.52 

Charles  Fairchild's  gift  for  Geological  Department. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 40.03 

Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 12.02 

Classical  Library. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 38.81 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Eund,     ....  2,000.94 

"        "  Lowell  Eund, 2,952.78 

"  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 24.95 

Rent  of  house, 700.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 650.00 

Saleofflowers,&c.,toSoc.  Coll.  Inst,  of  Women,  75.00        6,403.67 
Herbarium. 

Income  of  Fund, 1,485.72 

Gifts  for  present  use, 3,550.00 

Received  from  Asa  Gray's  copyrights,     .    .    .  3,074.65 

Income  of  John  L..  Russell  Fund, 74.85 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 60.66 

"     "  plants,  &c, 50.95        8,296.83 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, 510.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  .    .    .  564.00 

"    "  Chemistry  and  Physics  pamphlets,  ...  521.79 

"    "  old  examination  papers, 125.65 

"     "  Historical  Monographs, 190.96 

"    "  old  material, 34.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c,     ....       1,257.00 
Fees  for  Summer  Courses,     ....    $7,607.50 
Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  84.36       7,691.86 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemistry,      $6,946.10 

Physics, 2,480.00 

Natural  History, 2,163.75 

Philosophy, 172.50     11,762.35 

Gifts  for  books  for  class-room  libraries,  &c,  .    .       1,440.50 
Gifts  for  illustrated  lectures  in  Latin  and  Greek 

department, $825.00 

Unexpended  appropriation  return'd,         165.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .  3.66  993.66      25,091.77 

Total  receipts, $459,396.19 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Bassett, 270.00 

Bigelow, 500.00 

Bowditch, 4,583.30 

Bright, 1,000.00 

Browne, 200.00 

Ruluff  Sterling  Choate, 400.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 700.00 

Class  of  1802, 300.00 

1814, 83.34 

1815  (Kirkland), 266.66 

1817, 100.00 

1828, 200.00 

1841, % 133.34 

1852  (Dana), 200.00 

1856, 600.00 

Crowninshield, 400.00 

Hodges, 266.66 

George  and  Martha  Derby, .  250.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 166.66 

Farrar,      250.00 

Richard  Augustine  Gambrill, 400.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 300.00 

Price  Greenleaf, 2,800.00 

jLevina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln,    ....  333.34 

Hollis, 200.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 400.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 4:66.66 

Matthews, 5,600.00 

William  Merrick, 200.00 

Morey,       352.51 

Pennoyer, 290.00 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers, 150.00 

Savage,         300.00 

Sever, 100.00 

Sewall,      400.00 

Shattuck, 2,100.00 

Slade, 333.34 

Thayer, 2,800.00 

Gorham  Thomas,      200.00 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townsend, 1,283.34 

Walcott, 166.66 

Whiting,       400.00    31,145.81 

Amount  carried  forward, $31,145.81 
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Table  II. ,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,   ........    .    $31,145.81 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, $477.00 

Palfrey  exhibition, 80.00 

Samuel  Ward, 50.00 

Quincy  Tufts, 540.00 

Day, 262.50 

Munroe, 510.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 17,188.31 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned,  .    .        860.33    19,968.14 

Prizes. 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,      550.00 

"  Deturs  "  from  Hopkins  Donation, 237.50 

Chauncey  Wright  Fund, 25.00      1,067.50 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, 6,240.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,421.18 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sundries, 1,763.05 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,139.65 

Apparatus,      940.56 

11,504.44 

Less  amount  received  from  other  Departments,  2,200.18      9,304.26 

Carey  Athletic  Building. 

Repairs  and  improvements, 212.98 

Janitors  and  cleaning,      485.00 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sundries, 389.23 

Insurance, 50.00      1,137.21 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, 155.07 

Laboratory  expenses, $4,066.42 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College,  .    .    .  600.00     3,466.42      3,621.49 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund. 

Expenses  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  .    .  675.39 

The  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical  Research. 

Paid  sundry  accounts,      210.78 

Charles  Fairchild's  gift  for  Geological  Department. 

Sundry  expenses,      350.00 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856. 

Printing  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 300.00 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Printing  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  &c, 102.50 

Amount  carried  forward, $67,883.08 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, |67,883.08 

Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Paid  for  apparatus,  books,  &c, 901.59 

Salaries  for  instruction, 238,050.19 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's 
books. 

Cleaning  and  care, $12,589.69 

Insurance,     105.00 

Repairs,  improvements,  &c, 16,412.80      29,107.55 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

For  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c,    .    .    .    11,466.99 

Interest  on  advances, 362.54      11,829.53 

Herbarium. 

Eor  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c 6,322.15 

Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, 8,978.62 

Clerical  services, 400.00 

Supplies,  materials,  &c 516.27 

Printing, 359.75 

Advertising,      209.80 

Instruments  andapparatus, 117.92      10,582.36 

Paid  from  gifts  for  books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,  138.45 

"     French                           "  48.52 

"     Mathematics                 "  12.78 

"    German                         "  30.81 

"     Social  Questions,  11.39 

••     Classical  Library,  397.45 

''    Historical      "  512.64        1,152.04 
"       "    illustrated  lectures   in    Latin   and 

Greek  Departments,   ......  614.93 

"       "   Historical  apparatus, 6.08 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 

Physical  apparatus  (Prof.  Trowbridge),    ....  1,000.00 

Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  (Prof.  Cooke),    .    .    .  1,000.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Goodale), 250.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Farlow), 200.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Shaler), 350.00 

'Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 250.00 

Psychology  (Prof .  Munsterberg) , 250.00 

Fine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton), 200.00 

Geography  (Prof.  Davis), 250.00 

Drawing  (Asst.  Professor  Moore), 150.00 

Casts  &  photographs  "            "                  .....  200.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .'   .    .    .    .  $4,100.00$366,455.50 
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TjLBLE    II. ,    CONTINUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $4,100.00$366,455.50 

Appropriations  {continued). 

Petrography  (Asst.  Professor  Wolff), 150.00 

Photographic  apparatus  (Instr.  Fitz), 250.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 11,802.35 

Fuel  and  service  in  Nat.  Hist.  Labor's, 1,500.00  $17,802.35 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Expenses  paid  by  the  College, 600.00 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, 3,070.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 1,500.00 

Choir, 1,400.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music, 488.13 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c, 1,218.52 

Services  and  wages, 156.95        7,833.60 

General  Expenses. 

Admission  examinations. 1,667.59 

Advertising, 139.07 

Commencement  Dinner, 651.51 

Deans  and  Chairmen  Committees,  salaries,  cleri- 
cal and  office  expenses, 11,539.00 

Fuel,  &c, 7,559.99 

Furniture, 1,007.09 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 565.16 

Gas, 3,043.72 

Music,  Class-Day,      125.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 1,286.25 

Printing  office,  expenses, $19,461.21 

Less  amount  received  from  other 

Departments, 11,544.73  7,916.48 

Printing, 16.00 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 4,196.54 

"         "  assistants  to  instructors, 4,619.24 

"         "  undergraduates, 1,063.08 

Assistant  in  Geological  Library,      250.00 

Attendants  in  Historical  Library, 518.00 

Committee  on  reception  of  Students, 96.55 

Special  services  at  registrations, 48.91 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 464.46 

Watchmen, 869.00 

Water  rates, 647.54 

Laboratory  assistant, 281.14 

Collation, 225.00 

Books,       178.39 

Examination  of  Schools, 747.96 

Stationery  and  postage, 620.69     50,343.36 

Total  payments,      $443,034.81 
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Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRARY. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, 

Bright,  £  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy, 


Constantius,  £  of  income, 


Edwin  Conant,  i  of  income,     .    .    . 

Denny, 

Eliza  Farrar,  • 

Horace  A.  Haven,     

Francis  B.  Hayes, 

George  Hayward,      

Thomas  Hollis,  

Sidney  Homer,       

Frederick  A.  Lane, 

Lowell, 

Charles  Minot.  From  special  investm't,  $4,200.00 
Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  11 .92 

Lucy  Osgood, 

Mary  Osgood, 

Francis  Sales, 

Stephen  Salisbury, 

Sever, 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 

George  B.  Sohier  (part  of ) ,      

Charles  Sumner, 

Ichabod  Tucker.     From  special  investment,    .    . 

George  W.  Wales.     Gift, $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  18. 16 

James  Walker, .   .   .   . 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 

Executors  of  Robert  Water ston. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,     .... 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 

Gift  from  Dante  Society, 

Sale  of  duplicates,  &c, 

Gift  from  Alfred  T.  White, 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  ($  of  income) 

Constantius  ' ' 

Edwin  Conant  " 

Daniel  Treadwell     ' ' 

Daniel  Austin  ' ' 

Eben  Wright  " 

Jar  vis  " 

Price  Greenleaf        " 

Amount  carried  forward, 


$530.39 

105.54 
1,247.50 

649.35 

346.78 

268.26 

265.47 

158.43 

505.64 

265.47 

121.26 

107.09 

267.06 
1,157.83 

4,211.92 

359.03 

354.34 

130.29 

274.65 
1,004.58 

201.45 

75.04 

1,875.74 

200.00 

218.16 
793.76 

265.27 

28.79 
503.46 
50.00 
25.00 
15.00  16,582.55 


,  1,346.85 

649.35 

1,040.34 

578.94 

310.88 

4,990.00 

24.95 

16,822.89  25,764.20 

....  .142,346.75 
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Table  III.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount  brought  forward, $42,346.75 


Fees  for  use  of  Library,      

Sale  of  Bulletins.  &c., 

Gifts  for  Library  Stack  Room,  received  through  Moses 
Williams,  Treasurer 

Additional  subscriptions, 

Interest  on  balance, 


$85.00 
23.00 


108.00 


13,566.89 
60.00 
57.13  13,684.02 


PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription    Fund, $604 

Bowditch 


Bright 

Conant 

Constantius 

Denny 

Farrar 

Haven 

Hayes 

Hayward 

Hollis 

Homer 

Lane 

Lowell 

Minot 

Lucy  Osgood 

Mary  Osgood 

Sales 

Salisbury 

Sever 

Shapleigh 

Sohier 

Sumner 

Tucker 

Walker 

Ward 


80. 
1,359. 

376. 

581. 

302. 

239. 

171. 

545. 

314. 

144. 

118. 

288. 

868. 
4,419. 

372. 

376. 

116. 

272. 

968. 

257. 

24. 

1,935. 

198. 

819. 

280. 


J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund,      544 

Wales  Gift, 236. 

Waterston  Gift,      8 

Dante  Society  Gift,      33, 

Duplicate  money, 38 

Subscription  of  1880, 2. 

Salaries  and  wages,      25,647 

Binding, 1,304. 

Stationery  and  postage, 530. 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .    . 


$56,138.77 
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38 

50 

90 

05 

78 

42 

87 

87 

06 

36 

69 

52 

76 

02 

90 

82 

81 

95 

26 

06 

29 

07 

50 

95 

18 

13 

55 

50 

04 

53 

74  $16,902.05 

31 

61 

25 


$27,482.17  $16,902.05 
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Table  III.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,      .    .    .     $27,482.17  $16, 902. 05 

Fuel, 1,252.27 

Kepairs  and  improvements, 206.19 

Freight,  water,  supplies,  and  sundries, 611.19 

Janitors  and  cleaning,      1,000.59 

Furniture, 506.13 

Bulletins,  and  other  printing, 1,806.07 

Book  and  Coin  cases, 520.21    33,384.82 

$50,286.87 


Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

Divinity  School,  balance, $1,456.23 

Benjamin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,875.44 

Parkman  Professorship, 799.20 

John  Hancock  Professorship, 299.80 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,      .  2,462.37 

Frothingham  Professorship, 911.82 

Samuel  Dexter, 1,011.97 

Henry  Xiienow, 458.33 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 261.97 

Winthrop  Ward, 104.79 

Samuel  Hoar, 52.39 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 52.39 

Caroline  Merriam, 52.39 

Joseph  Baker, 392.96 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,      .  1,996.00 

Oliver  Ames, 848.30 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 499.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 49.90 

New  Endowment,      3,564.21 

William  B.  Spooner  Legacy, 499.00  $17,648.46 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, 707.98 

Thomas  Cary, 258.98 

George  Chapman, 126.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 207.93 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 239.92 

Nancy  Kendall, 165.22      1,706.03 

Amount  carried  forward, $19,354.49 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $19,354.49 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, $108.68 

William  Pomroy, .  52.39 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 26.20 

Lewis  Gould, 45.46 

Daniel  Austin, 44.41 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, .  652.59 

Adams  Ayer, 49.90 

John  W.  Quinby, 71.51 

John  I..  Bussell, 49.90 

Edwin  Conant, 249.50 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 9.38 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance),  138.57      1,498.49 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (£  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School), 3,729.39 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 56.75 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction,      3,039.68 

For  rents,        2,970.00      6,009.68 

From  College  Library,  for  Cataloguing, 181.29 

$30,830.09 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, $21,427.55 

Services  and  wages,      2,320.26 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 1,892.94 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,384.18 

Books  and  binding, 802.75 

Printing, 175.25 

Insurance,  140.00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water, 885.33 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomas,  and  sundries,     .    .    .  151.96 

Collation, 85.00 

Furniture, 104.52 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 146.44 

Advertising, 97.40  $29,613.58 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson  Foundation, 586.66 

Thomas  Cary, 240.00 

George  Chapman, 133.34 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 186.66 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 200.00      1,526.66 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds  : 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 651.67 

William  Pomroy,     .   . 58.14        709.81 

$31,850.05 
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Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, $3,117.90 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 785.92 

Benjamin  Bussey     "  1,196.60 

Isaac  B,oyall  "  416.22 

Weld  "  4,740.25 

Bemis  "  2,537.17 

Law  School  Book  Fund,      2,346.35 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (£  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 3,729.38 

John   Foster,  income  for  Law  Students  every 

second  year, 158.28  $19,028.07 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 57,950.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  instruction  in  the  Peculiarities  of 

Massachusetts  Law,      1,000.00 

Sale  of  Catalogues, 49.35 

$78,027.42 
PAYMENTS.  = 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, $35,250.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 5,417.02 

Janitors,  cleaning,  &c, 1,105.49 

Books  and  binding, 9,447.09 

Fuel, 1,021.50 

Gas, 968.51 

Printing, 1,043.85 

Scholarships, 1,950.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 1,234.60 

Stationery  and  postage, 270.25 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 430.62 

Water  rates, 82.50 

Furniture, 825.25 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 158.66 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,407.26 

Advertising, 36.00 

World's  Fair  expenses, 123.09 

Insurance, 900.00  $61,671.69 

Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $4,285.21 

Jackson, 957.73 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 689.72 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $5,932.66 
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Table  VI.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $5,932.66 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,   .  176.90 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  188.57 

George  C.  Shattuck, 854.74 

Hersey  Professorship,  §  income  of  the  fund,   .    .  403.53 

Medical  Library  Fund, 92.56 

Quincy  Tufts, 99.80 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship,  ....  265.97 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 220.41 

George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,  265.72 

John  Ware                                   "                "  257.28 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                   "                "  257.28 

Edward  M.  Barringer, 1,273.10 

Henry  Harris,  £  of  income,      746.98 

Mary  W.  Swett, 786.67 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 998.00 

Samuel  E,  Fitz,      91.62 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 319.01 

Henry  Willard  Williams,  from  special  invest.,  447.00 

New  subscription, 1,786.02 

Ellis  Gifts  (balance),      67.51.115,531.33 

Gifts  for  present  use, 3,321.25 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 86,109.28 

For  graduation  fees, 2,010.00 

In  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and  chemicals,  1,260.24 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  for  use  of  material,     .    .    .  942.00 

For  extra  examination  fees,  &c, 87.00    90,408.52 

From   Dental   and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory 

instruction, 642.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,  655.00 

Use  of  laboratory  by  State  of  Massachusetts, 125.00 

Sale  of  old  material, 6.75 

$110,689.85 

PAYMENTS.  ' 
Boylston  Medical  Prizes. 

Prize, .    .  $200.00 

Advertising, 50.00       $250.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Insurance,      ...    • 347.52 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 478.20         825.72 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No.  1,    .   $300.00 

"    2,    .      200.00  500.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, 200.00 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 200.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, .  281.25 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 56.25 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $1,237.50    $1,075.72 
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Table  VI.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  81,237.50    $1,075.72 

George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,      .    .  225.00 

Faculty  Scholarships, 800.00 

Beneficiaries  from  Foster  income, 200.00 

Other  Beneficiaries, 100.00      2,562.50 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  F'd,  Physiolog'l  apparatus,  &c,  206.80 
Ellis  Gifts,  Expenses  and  salary,  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logical Bacteriology, 1,415.01 

Books  and  binding,  from  Library  Fund, 345.49 

Chemical  Laboratory, 1,248.10 

Physiological  Laboratory, 400.00 

Anatomy, 2,750.00 

Pathological  Laboratory, 1,030.00 

Bacteriological  Laboratory, 1,800.00 

Obstetrics,      300.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 745.00 

Bandaging  and  apparatus, 125.00 

Therapeutics  and  Hygiene, 150.00 

Pharmacology, 600.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 67,112.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,282.43    78,542.53 

Graduates  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 1,870.00 

Summer           "           "         "       "            "            1,865.00      3,735.00 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,000.00 

Fuel, 2,204.25 

Gas, 994.75 

Insurance,       1,045.00 

Printing,      749.50 

Services  and  wages, 3,220.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 502.58 

Water  rates, 580.80 

Furniture, 452.25 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 4,874.65 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 556.99 

Supplies,  tools,  and  material, 784.75 

World's  Fair  expenses, 1,613.04    18,578.56 

$106,461.61 

Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, $333.43 

Endowment, 760.78 

Gifts  for  new  building, 402.63    $1,496.84 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,496.84 
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Table  VII.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,496.84 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction, 7,350.00 

Fees  from  Infirmary, $3,900.00 

"       "     Laboratory, 1,957.37      5,857.37 

Gifts  for  present  use, 95.00 

"      "    new  building, 6,025.00 

$20,824.21 

PAYMENTS. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $388.45 

Care  of  rooms  and  cleaning, 1,051.65 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 638.15 

Fuel, 305.54 

Gas, 110.35 

Supplies,  apparatus,  &c, 2,640.61 

Furniture, 138.14 

Repairs  and  improvements, 571.40 

Salaries  for  instruction, 5,650.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 140.01 

Water  rates, 70.00 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratory  instruction, 237.00 

Delegate's  expenses, 48.20 

Printing,      287.61  $12,277.11 


Table  No.  VIII. 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  balance,  .....  $453.49 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 2,036.22 

Abbott  Lawrence, 3,070.65 

James  Lawrence,      2,513.71 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,531.28 

George  A.  Gardner, 201.70   $9,807.05 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction, 27,780.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 2,000.00 

$39,587.05 
PAYMENTS.  == 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund. 

Photographs  &c.  for  Geological  department,      .  $144.80 

Salaries  for  instruction, $26,351.31 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 3,415.80 

Books  and  binding, 465.72 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....     $30,232.83       $144.80 
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Table  VIII.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,    ....  $30,232.83       $144.80 

Printing, 606.25 

Fuel, 585.59 

Gas,  water,  freight,  and  sundries, 272.85 

Janitor  and  cleaning,      336.50 

Labor  and  repairs, 927.26 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 38,14 

Scholarships, 3,400.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium,      646.48 

Furniture, 621.08 

Advertising, 241.08 

Stationery  and  postage,      70.35 

Services  and  wages, 768.22 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials,      645.96 

Electric  power, 435.50 

World's  Fair  expenses, 480.46    40?314.55 

$40,459.35 


Table  No.  IX. 

MUSEUM   OF    COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, $2,495.00 

Agassiz  Memorial.     Interest,      .    .  $13,753.39 

From  special  investment,  .    .    .       1,115.68    14,869.07 

Teachers  and  Pupils, .    .    .         378.94 

Humboldt,      386.28 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,     .    .    .      5,861.70 
Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship,     ....  207.93 $24, 198.92 

Sturgis  Hooper, 4,990.00 

$29,188.92 
PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,495.00 

Agassiz  Memorial,  general  expenses,    .    .    .    .    14,804.17 
Agassiz  Memorial,  advances  repaid,      .    .    .    .  64.90 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 378.94 

Humboldt, 386.28 

Permanent, 5,861.70 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship,     ....         250.00  $24,240.99 
Sturgis  Hooper  Fund,  Professor  of  Geology,   .    .    .  5,150.00 

$29,390.99 
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Table  No.  X. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Edward  B.  Phillips, $5,503.67 

James  Hayward, 1,047.90 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 8,226.81 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,  .    .  2,495.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 10,680.80 

Augustus  Story, 667.66 

David  Sears, 1,446.10 

Josiah  Quincy, 575.80 

James  Savage  (i  of  net  income),      448.95 

Charlotte  Harris,     99.80 

Thomas  Gr.  Appleton, 249.50 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 124.75 

New  Endowment,      2,495.00  $34,061.74 

From  sale  of  time  signals, 109.46 

"        "     "  Observatory  publications, 48.73 

"     "  grass,  20.00  178.19 

Mrs.   Henry  Draper,   gift  for  special  research  (ad- 
ditional),       9,999.96 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 67.41    10,067.37 

Miss  Catherine  W.   Bruce's  gift  for  a  photographic 

telescope,  interest  on  unexpended  balance,    ....  913.97 

Subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a  fire-proof 

building, 3,500.00 

Interest  on  balance, 16.55      3,516.55 

From  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  on  account  of  repayment 

of  expenses  of  publishing  the  Blue  Hill  observations,  500.00 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00 

$49,837.82 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus, 

services,  &c,      $16,791.91 

"      Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  servi- 
ces, &c, 9,403.47 

"      Bruce  gift  for  telescope, 7,695.20 

"      Josiah   Quincy  Fund,   printing  Observatory 

publications, 1,065.75 

"      subscriptions  for  a  fire-proof  building,     ....  9,662.51 

Salaries  and  wages, $16,367.12 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 514.91 

Gas, 62.02 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  264.68 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .       2,674.31 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $19,883.04  $44,618.84 
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Table  X.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .    .    .   $19,883.04  $44,618.84 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 014.25 

Fuel, 324.23 

Books  and  binding, 432.05 

Water  rates,    .    . 56.40 

Printing, 1,263.84 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 925.38 

Furniture, 62.90 

Interest  on  advances, 212.41 

Supplies  and  materials, 508.34 

Rent  of  house, 90.00 

Insurance, 19.50    24,392.34 

$69,011.18 


Table  No.  XI. 

BUSSEY    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $633.78 

From  Bussey  Trust  (£  net  income), 7,458.77 

From  Bussey  Building  Fund, 30.39 

Fees  for  instruction, 310.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 872.39 

Horticultural  Department,  sale  of  flowers,  plants,  &c,  .    .  1,871.63 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c, 1,807.41  $12,984.37 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, $6,600.00 

Books, 117.55 

Fuel  for  school  building, 112.87 

Services  and  wages, 2,211.58 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 2,292.37 

Repairs  and  improvements, 399.41 

Grain,  farming  tools,  &c, 751.06 

Advertising, 48.91 

Freight,  telegrams,  weighing  hay,  &c, 66.90  $12,600.65 


James  Arnold  Fund. 


Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $7,766.89 

Payments. 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $7,378.55 
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Table  XI.,  continued. 

Arnold  Arboretum. 
Receipts. 

Income  from  James  Arnold  Fund, $7,378.55 

Sale  of  wood,  grass,  &c, 838.75 

Rent  of  barn, 4.00 

Gift  for  purchase  of  books, 5,453.17 

Gifts  for  construction  account, $10,333.33 

Interest  on  same, 241.65  10,574.98 

Interest  on  deposit, 18.91  $24,208.36" 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, $3,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  services,  labor,  &c, 10,776.14 

Specimens  and  expenses  for  Herbarium  and  Museum,    .      2,085.52 

Books, , 5.457.92  $21,819.58 


Table  No.  XII. 

SCHOOL    OF    VETERINARY    MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Term  bills,  for  instruction,      $4,258.27 

"         "       "   graduation  fees,      120.00    $4,378.27 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,470.00 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, 18,996.69 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,  ...  17.28 

Gift  for  present  use, 50.00 

$24,912.24 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  and  wages, $15,066.32 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 195.61 

Rent, 960.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c, 4,239.74 

Printing, 440.25 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &c, 326.36 

Repairs  and  improvements,      561.68 

Fuel,      383.59 

Water, 43.40 

Gas, 376.44 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 201.95 

Taxes, 259.29 

Interest  on  advances, 1,149.52 

Advertising, 107.41 

Medical  School  for  Laboratory  instruction, 405.00 

Legal  expenses, 21.58 

Furniture, 26.17 

Books, 9.15  $24,773.46 
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Table  No.  XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 

Bussey  Trust. 

Receipts. 
Net  income  from  Real  Estate, $20,919.54 

Payments. 

Annuities, $6,000.00 

Certified  copy  of  will, 2.00 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,     7,458.77 
One-quarter  "  "  "  Divinity  School,    .     3,729.39 

"         "  "  "  "  Law  School,  .    .    .     3,729.38  $20,919.54 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 


Receipts. 
Income  of  special  investment,      $36,645.77 


Scholarships, $2,800.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,    .    .     16,822.88 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 16,822.89  836,445.77 


Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $798.25 

Payments. 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, $423.85 


Daniel  Williams  Fund. 


Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $820.76 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, $564.00 

"  "  Herring  Pond  Indians, 281.99       $845.99 
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Sarah.  "Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $240. 17 

Payments. 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $120.81 

Teacher  at  "  "  120.81 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University,      6.20       $247.82 


Class  Funds. 
Receipts. 

Class  of  1834,  income  of  special  investment, $40.00 

11       "  1853,  "  "  145.00       $185.00 

Payments. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1834, $40.00 

"  "  "     "        "      "  1853, 145.00       $185.00 


Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $499.00 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, $82.67 


John  "Witt  Randall  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $1,510.72 

Payments. 
Salary  of  Curator,  bookcases,  books,  and  expenses, $1,487.09 
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Sundry  Accounts. 
Receipts. 

Gospel  Church  Fund  (accumulating). 

Interest  on  Fund, $209.13 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating). 

From  special  investment, 1,739.17 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest,  Interest,  .    .    $1,468.16 

From  special  investment, 2,628.82      4,096.98 

Advances  to  Observatory,  from  general  investments,  .    .  1,042.56 

11         "  Botanic  Dept.    "           "                "  5,106.73 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,  from  gain  on 

R.  R.  stock  sold, 22,878.49 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  special 

investment, 9,312.50 

TJ.  A.  Boyden  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  special  in- 
vestment,    191.50 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,  interest,       1,294.76 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,  interest, 234.48 

George    William    Sawin  Annuity  Fund,  income  of 

special  investment, 120.00  $46,226.30 

Payments. 

Gore,  annuity, $300.00 

Lucy  Osgood,  annuity, 420.00 

Henry  Willard  Williams,  annuity, 447.00 

George  William  Sawin,  annuity, 120.00 

Gurney  annuities, 1,000.00 

Advances  to  School  of  Veterinary  Med.,  repaid  in  part,  138.78 
Charles   L.    Hancock  Bequest,  Legal   services   and 

Sundry  expenses, 3,775.65    $6,201.43 
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GENERAL    SUMMARY   OF   THE   TABLES. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 

Table 

Table 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


Table  XIII. 


University, 

College, 

Library,    

Divinity  School, 

Law  School, 

Medical  School, 

Dental  School, 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  .  .  . 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  . 
Observatory, 

{Bussey  Institution, 
James  Arnold  Fund, 
Arnold  Arboretum, 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .    . 

'  Bussey  Trust, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund, 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  .  .  . 
Daniel  Williams  Fund,      .    .    .    . 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 

Class  Funds, 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wol- 

cott  Fund, 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund,    .    .    . 
c  Sundry  Accounts, 


Receipts. 

Payments. 

$249,366.79 

$87,200.31 

459,396.19 

443,034.81 

56,138.77 

50,286.87 

30,830.09 

31,850.05 

78,027.42 

61,671.69 

110,689.85 

106,461.61 

20,824.21 

12,277.11 

39,587.05 

40,459.35 

29,188.92 

29,390.99 

49,837.82 

69,011.18 

12,984.37 

12,600.65 

7,766.89 

7,378.55 

24,268.36 

21,819.58 

24,912.24 

24,773.46 

20,919.54 

20,919.54 

36,645.77 

36,445.77 

798.25 

423.85 

820.76 

845.99 

240.17 

247.82 

185.00 

185.00 

499.00 

82.67 

1,510.72 

1,487.09 

46,226.30 

6,201.43 

1,301,664.48 

$1,065,055.37 

1,065,055.37 


Balance, $236,609.11 


Which  is  the  net  increase  of  the   Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  41. 
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Certificate  of  the  Committees  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College,  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  entered 
in  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1893,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them, 
examined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1892, 
to  July  31,  1893,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
certificates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession, 
or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  also  noticed  all 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited 
to  the  College. 

They  have  carefully  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
have  been  judiciously  made. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances 
carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed,) 


WILLIAM   C.   ENDICOTT,    \     Committee  on  the  part  of 
JOHN   QUINCY   ADAMS,        J  the  Corporation. 


MOSES   WILLIAMS, 
ROBERT   BACON, 
CHARLES   H.    PARKER, 


ISRAEL   M.    SPELMAN,  j  Board  of  Overseers. 

JACOB   C.    ROGERS, 
JOHN  L.    GARDNER, 


Committee  on  the  part  of  the 


Boston,  January  4,  1894. 


